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Fall  Term  begins  Thur.«?*lay.  Sept.  0;  end.s  Dec.  21;  15  weeks  and  2  days. 
Winter  Terra  l>e>diis  We  Incs  lay,  Jan.  2;  ends  Mar.  2*.>:  12  wwks  and  3  days. 
Spring  Term  begins  Mond:»y,  April  8;  eniLs  June  2S:  12  weeks. 
In  the  i>ayment  of  teachers,  Oct.  19,  Nov.  29  ami  .30,  are  to  be  counted  lus  school 
Uaysi. 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


HOLY  DAYS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

OCCITRRINO  ON  SCHOOL  DAYS,  1900-1 90L 

Feast  of  All  Saints  .  .  .  Thursday,  Nov.  1.  1900, 
Feast  of  Ascension     .       .       .       Thursday,  May  16,  1901. 


New  Year  Monday,  Sept.  24,  1900. 

Day  of  Atonement  ....  Wednesday,  Oct.  3,  1900. 
Feast  OF  Tabernacles  ....  Monday,  Oct.  8,  1900. 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  ....  Monday,  Oct.  15,  1900. 
Feast  of  Passover  .  .  .  Wednesday,  April  10,  1901. 
Feast  of  Pentecost    ....    Friday,  May  24,  1901. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pupils  detained  from  school 
on  account  of  the  above  named  Holy  Days  are  to  he  regarded  as 
excusabh'  for  the  absences;  and  are  not  required  to  make  up  les- 
sons lost  })ecause  of  such  absence. 

The  Committee  on  Schools  instructs  teachers  that  children  de- 
tained from  school  on  account  of  the  above  Holy  Days  shall  be  re- 
ported as  }XM-lVct  in  attendance  during  the  year,  if  not  absent  or 
tardy  at  any  other  time;  that  a  credit  of  recitation  shall  be  given 
to  each  child  so  absent,  equal  to  the  average  credit  of  each  study 
during  the  week. 

Note. — Pupils  may  be  admitted  on  each  of  the  days  nanied  in 
the  preceding,  before  10  o'clock  A.  M.  without  being  marked  as 
tardy,  provided  they  bring  satisfactory  notice  from  their  ])arcnts 
that  they  have  been  detained  by  religious  services. 


OFFICE  HOURS  OF  THE  SUPERIXTENDEXT  OX  ALF^ 
SCHOOL  DAYS. 


From  4  to  5  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  office  will  be  open  from  8.15  a.m.  to  12. .'^O  ]).m. ;  and  from 
2  to  5  p.m.  on  all  school  days,  and  from  9  to  11  a.m.  on  Saturday. 


JEWISH  HOLY  DAYS. 


OCCURRING  ON  SCHOOL  DAYS,  1900-1901. 


From  8.15  to  9.30  o'clock  a.  ra. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,. 


"2  0  //Av  Honor,  Corncliuif  T.  DrisvoU,  Mayor  of  the  Ciiij  of  New 


The  Board  of  Education  presents  lierewitli  its  annual  report,  as 
Required  by  the  City  Cliarter.  This  report  ineludes  tlie  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Board:  the  reports  of  the 
Supervisors  to  the  Superintendent,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Board  on  Finance ;  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board 
on  School  Buildings;  and  the  usual  statistics,  to  all  of  which  your 
attention  is  respectfully  called. 

The  most  noteworthy  events  of  the  past  year  were  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  elec- 
tion of  his  successor;  the  new  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$250,000  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  high  school;  and  the 
completion  of  the  Worthington  Hooker  School. 

In  accepting  Mr.  Kendall's  resignation  the  Board  ordered  the 
following  minute  entered  upon  its  records: 

'*Mr.  Calvin  N.  Kendall  has  been  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
this  city  for  the  past  five  years  and  has  resigned  to  accept  a  like 
position  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  During  all  *this  time  his  re- 
lations with  this  Board  have  been  most  cordial.  He  has  faithfully 
served  the  city  and  has  materially  improved  our  school  system." 

*'This  Board  sincerely  regrets  that  ht'  cannot  longer  reniain  with 
us,  and  it  takes  this  means  of  placing  uj)on  re(;ord  its  high  ap- 
preciation of  his  worth  and  character,  his  es])ecial  fitness  for  the 
duties  of  his  office,  his  untiring  industry,  his  sterling  honesty  and 
inteirrity,  and  extends  to  him  its  U\^t  wishes  for  suf'cess  in  his  new 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


After  very  careful  consideration  and  consultation  with  edu- 
cational authorities  in  New  York  and  New  England,  and  after 
interviewing  numerous  candidates  and  examining  their  creden- 
tials, the  Board  unanimously  decided  to  promote  to  the  office  of 
Superintendent  Mr.  Frank  H.  Beede,  who  had,  as  Supervising 
Principal  of  the  Hillhouse  High  School,  conducted  that  institu- 
tion with  great  efticiency.  Thus  far  the  Board  has  seen  no  reason 
to  douht  the  wisdom  of  its  choice. 

Mr.  Beede's  successor  in  the  High  School  is  Dr.  John  P.  Cush- 
ing,  who  resigned  a  professorship  in  Knox  College  to  accept  the 
position.  The  Board  feels  that  under  Mr.  Cushing's  supervision 
the  standard  of  the  school  is  being  maintained. 

The  plans  for  the  new  high  school  building  have  not  been  defi- 
nitely decided  upon,  but  are  still  under  consideration.  The  prob- 
lem which  confronts  the  Board  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  It 
is  how  to  build  and  equip  a  high  school  that  will  meet  all  de- 
mands upon  it  for  some  years  to  come,  for  a  sum  only  about  half 
as  large  as  has  been  expended  for  similar  buildings  in  other  cities. 
The  sum  available  precludes  the  possibility  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion, which  many  architects  now  consider  essential  for  such  a  build- 
ing, and  it  necessitates  the  simplest  construction  and  finish 
throughout,  with  no  attempt  at  architectural  embellishment. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  construction  of  the  building  will  be  com- 
mented during  the  coming  spring  and  that  it  will  be  completed  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  in  September,  1902. 

The  Worthington  Hooker  School,  on  the  corner  of  Canner  and 
Livingston  streets,  was  completed  and  etjuipped  in  FK^cember  last 
and  se.v(»ral  rooms  were  opened  for  pupils  at  the  commencement 
of  the  winter  term  in  January,  thus  relieving  the  hitherto  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  Lovell  District. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  feels  that  the  schools  are  conducted 
with  a  fair  degree  of  efficiency,  there  being  always  room  for  im- 
provement, and  that  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  District  are,, 
in  the  main,  faithful  to  their  trusts. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education, 


By  EM  WHITXEY, 

President, 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  8,  1001 
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REPORT 

OP  THB 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 


To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

The  Committee  on  Finance  presents  the  following  report  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  District,  as  required  by  Section  27  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Board : 

CLERK'S  ACCOUNT. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1900,  have  been  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Controller  for  cur- 
rent expenses         .  .  .  $377,950.00 

Received  from  Controller  for  special 

expenses      ....  45.000.00 

Received  from   Controller   for  free 

text-books    ....  7,310.06 

$430,260.06 

EXPENDITURES. 

FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Salaries. 

.  $286,485.88 
28,508.72 
8,400.00 
4,198.75 
  $327,593.35 


Teachers 
Janitors 
OflBcers 

Clerical  assistance 
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Kent. 


Hamilton  School 

$1,800.00 

Offices  Board  of  Education 

400.00 

Store  No.  88  De  Witt  street  . 

204.00 

House  rear  HillhouHC  High  School 

87.50 

iStore  No.  1)14  State  street,  . 

300.00 

Basement  Taylor  Church 

80.00 

Store  No.  86  Edwards  street 

4(K).04 

Jlouse  No.  25  Gibb  street 

450.00 

Fuel 

.  $10,705.34 

^Stationery 

7,288.70 

Printing 

963.56 

Janitors'  supplies 

1.577.83 

Miscellaneous  supplies 

4,900.30 

Apparatus  and  library 

1,796.28 

Laboratory  supplies  . 

534.48 

$3,721.54 


$27,766.49 


Miscellaneous. 


Enumerating  children 

$098.97 

<ias  ..... 

795.80 

Telephone  servicri 

845.29 

<iraduation  exercises  High  Schools 

339.48 

Express,  carting,  travel,  etc. 

942.18 

Incidentals  .... 

794.90 

Electric  current  for  motors  and  light  . 

1.252.39 

$5,669.01 


Repa  irs. 

Buildings  and  grounds  .  .  $7,0.')6.84 

Heating  apjiaratiis  .  .  1.603.40 

Furniture  ...  4.048.15 
Blackboards    ....  491.22 

  $13,199.61 

Total  current  expenses  .  $377,950.i 


FOK    SI'fXMAL  EXPENSKS. 

Worthington  Hooker  School. 
Survey  ....  $21.40 

Preliminary  plans       .  .  147.38 

Architect         ....  770.95 
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Worthinglon  Hooker  School,— Continued. 


MaiMin  work  .... 

21.729.75 

Carpenter  work 

13,«53.08 

Plumbing  .... 

2.730.81) 

P&inting  .... 

575.01) 

Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  . 

3,500.00 

Blackboards  .... 

450.00 

Furniture  .... 

1.201.55 

Iron  fence  .... 

133.00 

C-oncrete  walks 

27.00 

  $45,000.00 

FOB  FREE  TEXT  UOOKS. 

Xew  books  and  rebinding  old  books  .  $7,310.06 


Total  expenditures  .        .  .  $430,260.06 

G.  T.  HEWLETT, 

Clerk. 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


INVENTORY  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


Tlie  following  property,  owned  by  the  District,  is  estimated  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost : 


Webster  Sehool  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
Eaton  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
High  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Dwight  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Dixwell  Avenue  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
Cedar  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Whiting  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
Wooster  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
Skinner  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
Washington  Sehool  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Edwards  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
Oak  Street  Sehool  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Carlisle  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
Strong  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Shelton  Avenue  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
Woolsey  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
West  Street  School  lot.  building  and  furniture 
(yrccnwich  Avenue  Sch(M>l  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Davenport  Avenue  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Humphrey  Street  School  lot.  building  and  furniture  . 
Hallock  Street  School  lot.  building  and  furniture  . 
Lloyd  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Ferry  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Woodward  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Quinnij)iac  Street  School  lot.  building  and  furniture  . 
Lenox  Street  School  lot,  buildinij  and  furniture 
Orchard  Street  Sehool  lot.  building  and  furniture 
Welch  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Winchester  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Day  Sch(H)l  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Ix)vell  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
New  Fair  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
New  High  School  lot  ..... 
Boardinan    Manual    Training    High    School    lot,  building, 

furniture  an«l  equipment 
KindcTgarten  building  on  Dwight  School  lot  . 
Zunder  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
Roger  Shernmn  School  lot.  building  and  furniture  . 
Ezekiel  Cheever  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
Worthington  Hooker  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 


$1,545,517.36 
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The  above  figures  probably  do  not  in  each  ease  represent  the 
pre^ient  value,  but  the  total  is  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the  value 
of  all  the  above  school  property  of  the  District. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  an  inventory  of  all  school  prop- 
erty, except  land,  buildings,  furniture,  and  the  equipment  of  the 
Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School,  made  January  1,  1901,. 
and  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  articles  are  estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  their  present 
value : 

Free  text  books  ......  $37,000.00 

Library  books,  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.  26,300.00 
Apparatus  and  supplies  in  chemical,  physical,  biological  and 

all  other  laboratories       .....  6,000.00 

Fuel,  stationery,  printed  blanks,  janitors'  supplies,  kinder- 
garten, drawing,  sewing,  manual  training  and  all  other 
miM;eIIaneous  supplies     .....  32,000.00 

$101,300.00 

New  Haven,  February  8,  1901. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  HOOKEK, 

Chairman, 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


To  the  Hoard  of  Education : 

During'  the  yoar  tliat  has  past  tlio  usual  routino  work  of  repairs 
^11(1  general  eare  of  buildings  has  been  attended  to.  In  the  months 
of  May  and  June  a  eareful  personal  ins[XH'tion  of  all  school  build- 
ings in  the  District  was  made  by  your  Committe(\  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Hewlett,  the  clerk,  and  Mr.  Maloney,  the  Building  In- 
spector. Previous  to  this  inspection  lists  had  been  ]>n*parcd  for 
our  approval  by  the  several  supervising  principals  of  the  needs  (ia 
their  opinion  )  of  their  res])ective  schools.  These  were  quite  volumi- 
nous in  their  aggregate,  and  had  we  complied  with  all  their  re- 
quests it  would  have  called  for  an  expend itun»  far  beyond  the 
funds  provided.  We  were  obliged  to  accept  as  needed  the  major 
part  of  these  requisitions,  and  as  we  had  money  sufficient  to  per- 
form only  about  one-half  of  that  specified,  we  (considered  for  ful- 
fillment in  their  order  that  which  appealed  as  most  important,  viz: 
the  heating  arrangements,  then  the  exterior  woodwork,  the  in- 
terior walls,  the  walks  and  also  the  changes  made  necessary  by 
tlie  growth  of  individual  districts  necessitating  change  of  arrange- 
ment of  rooms,  particularly  in  the  Boardman  School ;  also  a  base- 
ment room  in  the  Wooster  School  for  Primary  Urade,  as  well  as 
provision  for  tin*  overcrowded  Winchester  District.  Afterwards 
the  nuni(*rous  incidentals  were  ])rovided  for  as  best  we  coidd  with 
our  remaining  funds. 

The  ncd'ssary  re])air  expenditures  of  the  heating  apparatus, 
which  has  to  he  maintained  to  thorougldy  make  comfortalde  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  our  many  schools,  is  of  itself  no  small  item  of 
annual  exp(»ns<\  and  calls  for  most  careful  attention  an<l  thorougli 
provision,  and  it  is  particularly  in  the  general  oversight  of  these 
matters,  in  connection  with  the  regulation  and  consumption  of 
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the  fuel  supply,  that  your  Building  Inspector,  Mr.  Maloney,  by 
his  faithfulness  to  the  minutest  detail,  makes  himself  invaluable 
to  the  District. 

The  item  of  expense  for  painting  was  a  very  large  one  this  past 
year.  This  may  bv  found  to  be  a  fact  each  succeeding  year,  but 
the  general  api)earance  of  a  great  many  of  the  buildings  at  the 
time  of  our  annual  inspection  made  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  quite 
generally  paint  a  large  portion  of  the  exterior  woodwork  of  the 
buildings,  including  fences,  both  iron  and  wood.  The  evidence 
of  this  expenditun*  is  manifest  at  this  time  in  the  general  neat  and 
tidy  appearance  of  the  buildings  about  the  city,  to  which  it  gives 
u>  pieasiire  to  call  your  attention  in  connection  with  the  statement 
that  the  necessity  of  this  expeuditun*  is  self-evident. 

In  front  of  the  Katon  School  an  entire  new  concrete  walk  was 
laid  and  many  other  walks  about  the  city,  as  well  as  yards  where 
concrete  is  laid,  were  given  necessary  repairs. 

At  the  Boardman  School  we  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  increased  attendance,  to  change  partitions  and  in- 
terior arrangenu'nts.  This  was  done.  We  also  had  all  piping  di- 
rectly over  the  boilers  in  the  Hreroom  covered  with  asbestos  cov- 
ering. The  nearness  of  these  heated  pipes  to  the  woodwork  made 
the  firt  hazard  a  very  serious  one. 

From  the  Shelton  Avenue  Sehool  complaints  have  come  in  re- 
cent years  of  overcrowding  and  lack  of  room  for  the  children  of 
th;»  District.  Provis^ion  for  this  has  been  attempted  in  several 
ways;  first,  on  the  third  floor  of  the  sehool  itself,  which  was  not 
designed  fur  sehool  purpos^es,  ami  was  no  more  than  an  open  attic, 
a"d  in  its  construction  supplied  with  gable  windows.  This  attic 
was  <livid(  d  into  four  school  rooms,  acconnnodating  nearly  two 
hundred  pupils,  the  daylight  for  which  is  through  these  gable  win- 
<lows.  Every  seat  is  to-day  filled  with  eager,  earnest  childnMi  and 
teachers,  but  how  inadequate  is  such  a  school,  bow  poorly  adapted 
it  must  prove  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  I    With  these  changes 

alxive  stated  it  was  cvtu  then  found  that  more  seating  capacity 
mii>t  be  provided,  and,  therefore,  a  room  in  the  basement  of  the 
church  across  the  way  was  procured.  This,  too,  became  filled  up, 
ard  the  demand  was  made  for  mon»  room.  This  we  have  tem- 
porarily provided  for  by  contracting  for  the  lease  of  a  new  build- 
ing that  was  to  be  erected  for  family  use  on  Gibb  street,  a  block 
awav.   The  division  walls  were  so  arranged  by  the  owner,  upon  our 
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agreeing  to  rent  the  same  for  three  years,  that  two  desirable  rooms 
on  each  floor  were  fitted  up  for  school  purposes.  The  expense  to 
the  District  in  this  arrangement  was  the  blackboards,  a  portion  of 
the  plumbing  and  the  furniture.  Two  rooms  have  now  been  opened, 
enabling  us  to  do  away  with  the  basement  room  in  the  church,  and 
for  the  present  the  primary  portion  of  this  section  is  provided  for. 
It,  however,  should  not  rest  here.  Already  a  lot  has  been  provided 
by  purchase  adjoining  that  of  the  Shelton  Avenue  School,  and  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  this  lease  in  Gibb  street  greater  and  better 
accommodations  should  be  provided  for  the  Shelton  Avenue  Dis- 
trict, either  by  addition  to  the  present  building  or  its  remo^Tal  and 
a  newer  and  much  larger  substitution.  We  believe  the  first  the 
most  practicable. 

There  was  also  this  past  year  at  the  Wooster  School  a  new  room 
opened.  This  was  in  the  basement,  for  the  only  reason  that  we 
had  no  other  place.  It  was  thought  to  make  it  a  kindergarten, 
but  after  completion  the  demand  was  so  great  that  it  was  opened 
for  a  primary  grade,  and  in  its  first  sessions  we  have  the  report  that 
the  nimiber  of  pupils  was  forty-six,  ranging  in  years  from  five  to 
ten,  and  it  was  found  that  not  one  of  them  could  speak  the  English 
language.  Public  policy  certainly  demands  the  Americanizing  of 
such  children  as  these. 

In  a  previous  report  we  called  particular  attention  to  the  need 
of  general  repairs  in  this  school ;  that  it  was  old,  overcrowded,  un- 
sanitary and  poorly  lighted.  These  same  conditions  apply  to  the 
Washington  School,  particularly  that  regarding  suitable  light. 

We  gave  particular  attention  in  our  repairs  to  these  buildings 
and  expended  in  their  improvement  all  that  we  felt  that  we  could 
afford  of  our  available  funds. 

The  most  lasting  monument  of  the  last  year's  supervision  is  the 
building  of  the  Worthington  Hooker  School,  corner  Canner  and 
Livingston  streets,  and  although  the  direction  of  its  building  was 
finally  left  to  your  Building  Committee,  we  feel  that  the  provision 
for  the  plans,  the  selection  of  the  same,  and  tlunr  modification 
afterwards  to  the  ultimate  satisfaction  and  approval  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  by  reason  of  its  appropriateness  and  complete 
construction  within  the  specified  time  without  confusion  and  all 
within  the  prescribed  amount;  that  the  crc^it  of  all  this  is  due 
alike  to  each  and  every  member  of  the  Board  in  their  united 
interest  and  untiring  diligence,  and  also  right  here  it  gives  us 
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pleasure  to  refer  to  the  excellent  and  valuable  service  rendered  by 
the  clerk,  Mr.  Hewlett,  in  connection  with  this  work.  He  per- 
formed all  the  clerical  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  specification 
for  the  original  plans  and  afterwards  made  important  and  valuable 
suggestions  in  connection  with  their  modification. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  building  itself  is  two  stories  high, 
contains  ten  school  rooms,  size  25  feet  6  inches  by  30  feet,  to- 
gether with  a  large  kindergarten  equal  in  size  to  two  of  the  school 
rooms.  The  foundations  are  heavy  in  their  construction,  and  the 
walls  and  timbers  in  the  general  construction  are  so  planned  and 
performed  that  an  additional  story  can  be  added  at  any  time  if  it 
be  deemed  necessary.  The  interior  equipment  of  furnisliint^  and 
personal  accommodations  is  most  convenient,  the  heating  and  ven- 
tilating apparatus  meet  the  views  of  modern  requirements,  making 
in  all  a  building  of  which  "none  may  be  made  ashamed." 

For  the  coming  year  provision  has  already  been  made  for  the 
building  of  two  new  school  buildings — a  new  High  School  and  a 
new  Grammar  Scliool  on  Cedar  street.  Tliese  \vi\  therefore,  need 
not  dwell  upon  at  this  time.  Naturally,  however,  we  think  that 
you  desire  from  us  some  statement  of  the  trt*neral  need  as  well  as 
the  specific.  In  general  some  of  these  oldest  buildings  must  be 
taken  care  of.  We  have  spoken  of  the  Wooster  and  Washington. 
The  Oak  Street  School  should  also  be  seriously  considered  in  its 
need  for  greater  accommodation.  If  the  growth  of  the  section 
were  more  pronounced  we  would  advocate  an  entire  new  building. 
As  it  is,  we  believe  that  an  addition  to  the  preseilt  should  be  pro- 
vided. This  now  only  acconmiodates  that  vicinity  in  part.  It  is 
a  long  distance  from  that  section  to  other  schools,  and  we  are 
responsible  to  the  children  of  a  crowded  city  for  accommodations 
sufficient  to  meet  their  rapid  advancement,  and  in  some  sections 
we  find  that  certain  grades  have  to  be  retarded.  This  is  a  crime 
to  the  child. 

The  same  conditions  exist  at  the  Woodward  Avenue  School — 
overcrowded  and  long  distances  to  be  traveled,  and  although  the 
streets  in  that  vicinity  are  not^s  much  traversed  as  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  enabling  young  children  to  pass  back  and  forth  with 
greater  safety,  }'et  the  long  distance  to  the  Strong  Scliool,  which 
necessarily  the  children  of  the  upper  grammar  grades  have  to 
travel,  makes  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  furnish  more  ample  ac- 
commodations. 
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Again  we  wish  to  recommend  that  some  greater  provision  be 
made  for  the  housing  in  one  building  of  the  children  in  the  school 
at  the  County  Home.  They  are  now  in  two  buildings  entirely 
separate  from  each  other.  There  is  nothing  inspiring  or  helpful 
to  pupil  or  teacher  in  this  arrangement.  The  entire  plan  is  not 
suitable  for  what  it  is  designed. 

With  the  money  that  been  appropriated  for  general  repairs 
for  this  coming  year  we  will  endeavor  to  expend  the  same  as  judi- 
ciously as  poiisible.  There  is  the  item  of  new  floors  in  many  of 
the  rooms  and  new  furniture  in  place  of  old.  These  we  trust  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  provide  for  in  connection  with  other  require- 
ments. 

Two  janitors  have  died  during  the  year.  Charles  H.  Blakeslee, 
who  had  been  janitor  of  the  Lovell  School  since  its  erection  in  1888, 
died  April  19,  after  a  brief  illness. 

John  W.  Foster,  janitor  of  the  Shelton  Avenue  School  for  five 
years  and  previous  to  that  janitor  of  the  Dixwell  Avenue  School  for 
four  years,  died  April  22,  after  a  short  illness. 

Charles  K.  Stanford,  janitor  of  the  Ezekiel  Cheever  School,  was 
transferred  to  the  Lovell  School,  and  Addison  L.  Abell  was  ap- 
pointed from  Civil  Service  list  to  the  Kzekiel  Cheever  School. 

Henry  G.  Boydston,  janitor  of  the  Orchard  Street  SchooK  was 
transferred  to  the  Shelton  Avenue  School,  and  August  Weil  was 
appointed  from  the  Civil  Service  list  to  the  Orchard  Street  Scliool. 

Other  changes  in  janitors  have  been  the  transfer  of  James  E. 
Rice  from  the  Lloyd  Street  School  to  the  new  Worthington  Hooker 
School,  and  the  appointment  of  George  Davis  from  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice list  to  the  Lloyd  Street  School. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your  Biiilding  Com- 


mittee. 


H.  J.  HARMOCNT, 


Chairman, 


New  Havex.  Coxx..  Feb.  8,  1901. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the  Neir  Haven  City 
School  District: 

Gentlemen: — The  following  report  is  respectfully  siibiiutled. 
The  report  covers,  in  general,  the  time  from  the  oi)oning  of  the 
schools  in  September,  1899,  to  December  31,  1900: 
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CHILDREN  NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL,  OCTOBER  1899, 


Between  4  and  5  years       .....  1,589 

Decrease  from  preceding  year  ...  114 

Between  5  and  7  years       .....  808 

Decrease  from  preceding  year  ...  28 

Between  7  and  14  years      .....  162 

Decrease  from  preceding  year  ...  23 

Between  14  and  16  years     .....  1,162 

Increase  over  preceding  year  ....  126 


Total  not  attending  school  .  .3,721 

Decrease  Irom  last  year         ....  29 

CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL,  OCTOBER  1899, 

In  Public  Schools  16,027 

Increase  over  preceding  year  ....  423 

In  private  Schools    ......  2,993 

Increase  over  preceding  year  ....  128 


Total  attending  school       .....  19,020 

Increase  over  preceding  year  ....  .  560 


Total  number  in  District     .....  22,741 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS,  1899-1900. 
Year  ending  June  29,  1900. 

REGISTRATION  AND  ATTENDANCE.. 


Total  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year        .  .  17,321 

Increase  over  preceding  year  .....  445 
Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year  .  .  14,961.4 

Increase  over  preceding  year  .  .  .318.2 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance       ....  14,094.9 

Increase  over  preceding  year  .....  395.7 
Per  cent,  of  attendance    ......  94.2 

Increase  over  preceding  year  1.4 
Number  of  absences  (half  days)  .....  326,064 

Decrease  from  preceding  year  .  .31,078 
Number  of  easea  of  tardiness    .....  10,360 

Decrease  from  preceding  year  .  .411 
Number  of  cases  of  truancy        .....  753 

Increase  over  preceding  year    .....  69 
Average  age  of  pupils     ......  10.0 


TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  (including  principals  and  supervisors)  em- 
ployed by  the  District  for  day  schools  (of  this  number  410 
were  women  and  29  men)  .  .  439 

Increase  over  preceding  year  .  .11 
Number  of  teachers  employed  in  night  schools    ...  36 
Decrease  from  preceding  year  .....  8 


SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS^ 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied  ....  352 

Increase  over  preceding  year  .....  8 

Number  of  seats  .......  16,130 

Increase  over  preceding  year  .  .  .271 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1900. 

Year  ending  December  SI,  1900, 

AVERAGE  REGISTRATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  registered  (belonging)  15,065.9 

iBcreaae  over  preceding  calendar  year  ....  257.7 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  ....  14,195.8 
Isereaie  over  preceding  calendar  year  . 
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STATISTICS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1900. 

Total  enrollment  of  children  in  public  schools  .          .          .  17,321 

Increase  over  preceding  year  .....  446 

Average  number  belonging      .....  14,961.4 

Increase  over  preceding  year  .....  313.2 

Aveiage  daily  attendance        .....  14,0p4.9 

Increase  over  preceding  year  .....  395.7 

Per  cent,  of  attendance          .....  94.2 

1 1:  crease  over  preceding  year  .          .          .          .  1.4 

.Salaries  of  teachers  and  supervisors    ....  $286,136.61 

-Cost  of  text-books       ......  5,629.70 

^)o»l  of  supplies          ......  13,831.49 

■Cuirent  expenses  of  day  schools          ....  380,269.85 

Cost  of  each  pupil  in  average  attendance        .           .           .  25.42 

STATISTICS  CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL,  OCTOBER,  1900. 

Total  number  attending  Public  Day  Schools          .           .           .  16,223 

Increase  over  preceding  year     .           .           .           .           .  260 

Number  attending  private  schools    .....  3,065 

Increase  over  preceding  year     .....  72 

Total  number  attending  school     ......  19,288 

Increase  over  preceding  year      .....  332 

Number  of  children  in  Kindergartens       ....  896 

Increase  over  preceding  year       .....  69 

Number  of  children  in  primary  grades  (I,  II,  III,  IV)     .  8,892 

Increase  over  preceding  year     .....  189 

Number  of  children  in  grammar  grades  (V,  VI,  VII,  VIII)  5,197 

Decrease  from  preceding  year    .....  72 

Number  of  pupils  in  High  Schools  .....  1,238 

Increase  over  preceding  year       .....  74 

TEACHERS.  OCTOBER,  1900. 

Number  of  teachers  (including  principals  and  supervising  princi- 
pals) .......  439 

Increase  over  preceding  year  .....  6 
Number  of  supervisors       ......  6 

Same  as  preceding  year. 

STATISTICS  OCTOBER,  1900. 

Ni'.mber  of  pupils  in  Kindergartens  .           .  .      "  896 

Ni.mber  of  pupils  in  Grade  I        .  .  .           .  2,742 

Number  of  pupils  in  Grade  II      .  .  .           .  2,278 

Number  of  pupils  in  Grade  III     .  .  .          .  1,901 

Number  of  pupils  in  Grade  IV     .  .  .          .  1,971 

Number  of  pupils  in  Grade  V      .  .          .  -^GoOglP' 
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plumber  of  pupils 

in 

Grade  VI  . 

• 

1  AQA 

Number  of  pupils 

in 

Grade  VII    .          .          .  . 

* 

1,230 

Number  of  pupils 

in 

Grade  VlII  .          .          .  . 

1 

Number  of  pupils 

in 

Hillhouse  High  School,  Class  IV 

Zoo 

Number  of  pupils 

in 

Uillhouse  Uigh  ocnool,  Olass  111 

1 7n 
1  #u 

Number  of  pupils 

in 

Hillhouse  High  School,  Class  II 

195 

Number  of  pupils 

in 

Hillhouse  High  School,  Class  I 

let 

Number  of  pupils 

in 

Boardnian  Manual  Training  High 

School, 

Class  IV 

239 

Number  of  pupils 

in 

Boardman  Manual  Training  High 

ocnool, 

Class  III 

178 

Number  of  pupils 

in 

Boardman  Manual  Training  High 

School, 

Class  II 

57 

Number  of  pupils 

in 

Boardman  Manual  Training  High 

School, 

Class  I 

'36 

Total 

16,223 

STATISTICS. 
Number  of  PrpiLs  by  Districts,  October,  1900. 


Webster  . 

1,021 

Lovell 

1,984 

£aton 

1,458 

Day 

1,670 

Wooster 

1,023 

Welch 

1,879 

Hamilton  School  . 

1,137 

Strong 

1,904 

Dwight 

1,16D 

Hillhouse  High  School 

728 

Winchester 

1,740 

Boardman  M.  T.  H.  S. 

510 

16,223 

STATISTICS. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMODATIONS,  DEC,  1900. 

Number  of  school  buildings  occupied  ....  40 
Number  of  school  rooms  occupied  .       •   .  .  352 

Number  rooms  in  annexes  and  stores       ....  7 

STATISTICS. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Total  number  of  pupils  for  season  ending  March,  1900 

1,200 

Total  number  of  teachers  for  season  ending  March,  1900 

38 

Average  attendance  for  season  ending  March,  1900  . 

437 

Claries  of  teachers  ...... 

$3,934.50 

Total  cost  of  evening  schools  for  season 

5,169.30 

Cost  per  pupil  in  average  attendance 

11.83 

Number  of  pupils  attending  March,  1900 

348 

Number  of  pupils  attending  Oct.,  1900 

576 

Number  of  pupils  attending  Dec,  1900 

444 

Number  of  teachers  employed  March,  1900 

27 

Number  of  teachers  employed  Oct.,  1900 

Number  of  teachers  employed  Dec,  1900        .          .  Digitized  by 
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HILLHOUSE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  school  year 
ending  June,  1900,  was  802.  The  average  number  registered  was 
706.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  678.1.  In  June  117  grad- 
uated. In  October,  1900,  the  number  enrolled  was  728.  Of  thifr 
number  236  were  first-year  pupils  and  127  were  seniors.  There 
are  four  courses  of  study  open  to  pupils,  designed  to  meet  the 
various  needs  of  those  attending  the  school,  viz.:  the  College 
Preparatory,  Scientific,  Academic  and  Commercial  Courses.  The 
first  two  of  these,  as  the  names  indicate,  prepare  pupils  for  college 
and  for  Scientific  Schools.  The  Academic  is  the  general  course 
and  is  designed  for  those,  especially,  who  do  not  expect  to  attend 
school  after  finishing  their  high  school  course.  Pupils  expecting 
to  attend  the  Normal  School  usually  take  this  course,  although 
it  is  not  necessary  that  they  do  so.  The  Commercial  Course  is  for 
those  who  intend  to  go  to  work  immediately  upon  leaving  the  high 
school  and  who  expect  to  obtain  situations  as  clerks,  bookeepers, 
typewriters  or  stenographers.  Each  of  these  courses,  except  the 
last,  is  four  years  long.  The  Commercial  is  a  three-year  course.^ 
I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  this  course  will  be  made 
much  broader  and  put  upon  the  same  basis  with  all  the  other 
courses.  The  object  of  a  Business  Course  in  the  High  School 
should  not  be  merely  to  train  stenographers  and  bookkeepers,  but 
to  give  boys  and  girls  a  broad  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
trades,  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  of  all  the  relations  and 
conditions  of  industrial  life.  The  essential  studies  in  such  a 
course  should  be  English,  Geometry,  Geography,  both  Physical 
and  Commercial;. History,  political  and  industrial;  Civil  Govern- 
ment, Political  Economy,  Chemistry  and  French  or  German,  pre- 
ferably the  latter.  Bookkeeping,  Stenography  and  Typewriting 
are  really  of  secondary  importance  and  might  be  made  elective. 

The  plan  which  has  been  in  operation  since  September,  1899,  of 
having  the  first  year  pupils  attend  school  in  the  afternoon  was 
the  best  solution  of  a  troublesome  problem  that  could  be  reached. 
The  plan  is  far  better  than  that  of  having  the  entire  school  attend 
in  a  single  body  in  a  building  which  properly  accommodates  about 
half  the  number;  still  the  plan  is  in  many  ways  unsatisfactory. 
The  morning  is  the  best  time  for  school  ^o^^^Dfg^i^lfb/^S'&oJld''^^ 
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afternoon  children  are  tired  and  cannot  do  their  best,  a  fact  which 
teachers  frequently  do  not  realize.  The  light  is  poor;  for  several 
months  in  the  year  the  rooms  are  dark  and  gloomy,  or  else  they 
must  be  lighted  artificially  for  nearly  half  the  session.  In  either 
case  the  effect  upon  the  eyes  of  pupils  cannot  fail  to  be  bad.  For- 
tunately, the  plan  of  afternoon  sessions  will  be  discontinued  when 
the  new  high  school  building  is  occupied. 

Last  summer,  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  then  existed  in  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  school,  John  P.  Gushing,  Ph.  D.,  was  appointed 
principal.  Dr.  Gushing  graduated  from  Amherst  in  the  class  of 
'82.  For  10  years  following  graduation  he  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  High  School.  He  then  spent  two  years  in  Leip- 
sic,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in  '94.  The  following 
six  years  he  was  professor  of  history  in  Knox  College,  Galesburg, 
111.  He  brought  to  the  High  School  broad  scholarship,  sound  judg- 
ment, earnest  purpose  and  a  true  conception  of  what  the  work  of 
a  public  high  school  should  be.  The  first  few  months  of  his  prin- 
cipalship  give  promise  of  a  period  of  progress  and  prosperity  for 
the  school  during  his  administration  of  its  affairs.  The  High 
School  deserves  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The  corps  of  teach- 
ers, of  whom  there  are  29,  is  a  strong  one,  the  discipline  is  good, 
the  spirit  of  the  pupils  is  excellent  and  the  work  which  is  done 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  work  done  in  the  best  city  high 
schools.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  remarkable  that  so  excellent  work 
can  be  done  in  some  of  thfe  departments  in  which  the  facilities  for 
good  work  are  so  limited.  When  the  new  building  is  completed 
and  the  school  is  given  the  equipment  of  a  modem  high  school,  it 
should  take  its  place  among  the  best  schools  in  the  country. 
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Academic— A.  j      Colles^e  Preparatory— B. 

First  Year.  First  Year. 

English  4  I  English  4 

Ancient  History  3  Ancient  History  4 


Algebra  4 

Latin  or  German  4 

Physical  Geography  | 


Algebra  6 

Latin  5 


Second  Year.  j  Second  Year. 

English  3  English  3 

Plane  Geometry.  5  Plane  Geometry  6 


Mediaeval  and  Mod.  History.. 3 
L9,tin  or  German  {'Id  year) . .  .4 
Biology  4 


Junior  Year. 

English  3 

English  History  3 


English  History  2 

Latin  5 

Greek  or  German  (1st  year) .  .5 


Junior  Year. 

English  3 

Adv,  Algebra;  reviews  4 


Lat.  or  Ger.  (3d  year),  or  Adv.    Latin  5 

Eog  41  French  or  German  (1st  year)  .4 

French  or  German  (1st  year).. 4  Greek  or  German  (2d  year). .  .5 
Physics  {i  year),  and  Chem. 
(iyear)  4) 


Senior  Year.  Senior  Year. 

English  3  English  3 

History  of  U.  S. ;  Civics  4  i  History  of  U.  S. ;  (2  terms) . .  .4 

German  or  French  (2d  year).  .4  \  German  or  French  (2d  year).. 4 
Physics  or  Chem.,  or  Geology  j  Greek  or  German  (3d  year). .  .6 

(^  yr.)  and  Physiol'y  (i  yr.).4  Latin   5 

Latin  or  German  (4th  year)  or  !  Ancient     History  reviewed 

Adv.  English  4j     (I  term)  4 

1.  The  Academic  is  the  most  liberal  of  the  above  courses, 
and  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  especially 
who  are  not  going  to  College  or  Scientific  School. 

2.  As  a  rule  divisions  in  Elective  Subjects  will  not  be  made 
for  less  than  ten  students  each. 

3.  Every  pupil  is  required  to  take  a  full  course  of  study 
unless  excused  by  the  Principal  from  doing  so. 

Digitized  by  GOQglC 
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Scientific— C.  Commercial  (3  years) — D. 

First  year.  ?  First  Year. 

EDglish  4  English  4 

Ancient  History  3  History     (Industries,  trade, 

Algebra  5     commerce)  3 

Latin  4  Algebra  4 

Physical  Geography  2  Bookkeeping  4 

Physical  Geography  2 

Stenography  (two  terms)  elec- 
tive. 4 


Second  Year. 

English  4 

Plane  Geometr}'  5 

English  History  3 

Latin  5 

Biology  4 

Junior  Year.  Junior  Year. 

English  3  English.*  4 

Adv.   Algebra;   Solid  Geom-    English  History  3 

etry . . '  o  Geometry  4 

Latin  5  Business  Practice  4 

French  or  Germnn  (1st  year). .4  Pysics  (S  year),  and  Chem. 

Physics  (^  year),  and  Cliem.       (i^year)  4 

(J  jear)  4  Commercial  (ieography  1 

Stenography  &  Typewriting — 
elective  4 

Senior  Year.  Senior  Yetr. 

English  :) ;  English  3 

History  of  U.  S.  {'4  terms)  4  ■  History  of  U.  S,;  Civics  4 

German  or  French  ("^^d  year).  .4  Business  Practice  2 

Trigonometry;  reviews  4  ;  Physics  or  Chem.  {'2d  year)..  .4 

*  '  "  Commercial  Law  1 

History  of  Commerce  1 

Stenography  &  Typewriting — 
Eleciive  4 

4.  Pupils  will  be  allowed  to  change  their  courses  at  the 
end  of  the  year  only,  and  then  only  for  leai-cns  batisfactory  to 
the  Principal. 

5.  At  the  end  of  Junior  year  candidates  for  Yale  take 
Preliminary  examinations  in  Latin  Grammar,  Latin  Compdsi- 
tion,  Caesar  at  sight,  Cicero,  Greek  Grammar,  Greek  Prose 
at  sight,  Anabasis,  Algebra  A,  Algebra  B,  and  English  A. 

6.  At  the  end  of  Junior  year  candidates  for  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  take  Preliminary  examinalions  in  Latin 
Grammar  and  Composition,  Caesar,  Virgil,  Algebra  A,  Algebra 
B,  Plane  Geometry,  English  Gramniar,  and  Engbsh  A. 


Physics  or  Chem.  (2d  year).  ..4 
Eng.  Hist,  reviewed  (I  term). 4 
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BOARDMAN  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  for  this  schooL  The 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  school  year  ending  June, 
1900,  was  398.  The  average  enrollment  was  365.5,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  343.2.  In  October,  1900,  the  number  of  pu- 
pills  enrolled  was  510,  of  these  239  being  first  year  pupils.  Twenty- 
six  graduated  last  June.  That  the  work  of  the  school  is  becoming 
more  generally  appreciated  is  shown  by  these  numbers.  Many 
parents  are  coming  to  realize  that  it  is  providing  just  the  kind  of 
education  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  practical  and  educational 
value  to  their  children.  In  fact,  except  in  those  schools  which  are 
fipecifically  "preparatory  schools,'^  the  manual  training  idea  is 
likely  to  become  much  more  prominent  in  secondary  education  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  That  manual  training 
schools  can  give  a  training  which  is  of  sound  educational  value  as 
well  as  of  practical  utility  is  shown  by  the  excellent  record  made 
by  students  in  the  Scientific  School  who  were  prepared  at  Board- 
man.  The  work  of  thig  school  reflects  much  credit  upon  Principal 
Mather  and  his  corps  of  earnest  assistants. 

Our  two  high  schools  are  now  receiving  pupils  in  about  equal 
numbers  from  the  grammar  schools  at  the  beginning  of  each  school 
year.  Last  October  there  were  239  pupils  in  the  entering  class 
at  Boardman  and  236  in  the  corresponding  class  at  Hillhouse.  If 
the  first-year  class  at  Boardman  should  be  as  large  next  year  as 
it  is  the  present  year  the  capacity  of  the  school  would  be  taxed  to 
the  utmost.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  well  nigh  impossible  to  accom- 
modate so  many  pupils  without  seriously  sacrificing  the  quality 
of  the  work.  It  is  probable  that  an  afternoon  session  will  have 
to  be  provided  for  the  first-year  pupils,  although  this  might  not 
be  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  matter,  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  manual  and  shop  work  in  the  course  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  hours  which  this  work  requires. 

The  Course  of  Study  is  given  below  and  the  report  of  T.  W. 
Mather,  Principal  of  the  School,  is  found  among  the  reports  at 
the  close  of  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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GENERAL  COURSE. 


First  Year— Boys.  Weekly 

Periods. 

Physical   Geography  (1st 

half  year)   4 

Botany  (2d  half  year)   4 

Algebra   5 

English  History   3 

English   4 

Drawing  —  Mechanical,  2 ; 

Freehand,  2   4 

Bench    Work   and  Wood 
Tummg   10 


Second  Year. 

Chemistry  

Geometry  &  Trigonometry . 

English  

Civil  Gov.  and  U.  S.  Hist. . 
Drawing  —  Mechanical  and 

Freehand  

Pattern  Making,  Molding  & 

Wood  Carving  


First  Year-Qirls. 


Weekly 
Periods. 


Botany   2 

Algebra   6 

English  History   3 

English   3 

German   6 

Drawing — Freehand,  2 ;  Me- 
chanical, 2   4 

Chemistry  of  Cookery,  3; 

Sewing,  3.   6 

Clay   Modeling   or  Wood 

Carving   2 


Junior  Year. 

Physics  

Elementary  Mechanics  

Surveying,  8  wks,  aft'rnon's 

Ancient  History  

English  

Drawing  —  Mechanial  or 

Freehand  

Forf2:ing  and  Sheet  Metal 

Work  


Second  Year. 

4  Chemistry   4 

5  Geometry   5 

4  English   4 

3 'German   5 

Drawing — Freehand   4 

Domestic  Science,  3 ;  Dress- 
making, 3   6 

10  Clay  Modeling,  Wood  Carv- 
ing or  Venetian  Ironwork  2 

Junior  Year. 

Physics   4 

Physical  Geography   2 

Ancient  History   3 

English   4 

German   5 

Drawing — Freehand   4 

Domestic  Science,  3 ;  Millin- 
ery, 3   6 

Clay  Modeling,  Wood  Carv- 
ing, or  Venetian  Iron- 
work.   2 


Senior  Year. 

Electricity  

Applied  Mechanics,  Busi- 
ness Arithmetic  and  Ac- 
counts   

English  

Modern  History   

Drawing  —  Mechanical  or 
Freehand  

Machine  Tool  Work  


Senior  Year. 

4 'Biology   4 

German   5 

Modern  History   3 

5  English   4 

Drawing — Freehand;   4 

3  I  Wood  Carving  and  Weav- 

j    ing   4 

4 1  Laundry  Work  and  Home 

10  [    Nursing,  3 ;  Dressmaking,  3  6 
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BOYS'  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 


First  Year.  ^'S^y^r 

Periods. 

Physical  Geography  (Ist  half  year   4 

Botany  ("^d  half  year)   4 

Algebra   5 

English  History   3 

English   4 

Drawing— Mechanical,  2;  Frtchci  d,  2   4 

Bench  Work  and  Wood  Turning   10 

Second  Year. 

Latin   5 

Plane  Geometry   5 

English   4 

Civil  Governmeni   2 

Drawing — Mechanical,      Freehand,  2   4 

Pattern  Making,  Molding  and  Wood  Carving   10 

Junior  Year. 

Latin   5 

Geometry  and  Algebra   5 

English   3 

German   5 

Drawing — Mechanical  or  Freehand   ^ 

Forging,  Sheet  and  Metal  Work   10 

Senior  Year. 

Latin   5 

Trigonometry  and  Reviews   3 

.  U.  S.  History   2 

English  ,   3 

German   5 

Drawing — Mechanical  or  Freehand   2 

Machine  Tool  Work   10 


The  Scie  jtifle  Course  prepares  boys  for  eulrance  into  tl»©  Sheftiehi  Seientiflc  School 
of  Yale  University. 

Graduates  from  any  of  the  courses  can  enter  the  State  Nurnuil  Schot)ls  without 
examinations. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
In  the  Grammar  Grades  last  October  there  were  5,197  childrou, 
distributed  an  follows: 


Grade  V  .....  1,703 

orade  Vi  .           .           .           .           .  1,484 

Grade  VII  ....           .  1,236 

Grade  VlJt  .           .           .           .  774 


Total     ......  5,197 


One  hundred  and  thirty-one  teachers  are  employed  in  these- 
grades,  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  being  31).(). 
In  these  grades  the  time  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to  tlie  recognized 
grammar  school  studies,  viz. :  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Literature 
and  Reading,  Spelling,  History,  Language  and  Penmanship.'  On 
the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that  the  work  done  in  these  branches  is 
wisely  planned  and  directed.  In  Arithmetic,  a  large  amount  of 
problem  work,  of  a  practical  nature,  following  the  drill  work  of 
the  lower  grades;  in  Geography  and  History,  the  study  of  sj)  ( ial 
subjects  and  topics,  around  which  is  gathered  a  great  variety  of 
material  from  various  sources;  in  Literature  and  Read- 
ing, the  study  of  the  best  production  of  standard  authors ;  in  Spinn- 
ing, systematic  daily  drill.  These,  in  general,  are  the  lines  along 
which  the  daily  work  of  the  grades  is  being  conducted.  It  may  be 
worth  remarking  that  there  has  been  a  decided  return  to  teac  ::iiig 
spelling.  Teachers  are  coming  to  realize  that  it  is  important  that 
pupils  know  how  to  spell,  and  that  spelling  cannot  be  learned  in- 
cidentally. Good  spelling  books  are  again  in  demand  and  thorousrii 
drill  is  again  in  practice.  ^ 

In  Penmanship  all  the  grades  are  doing  excellent  work ;  in  faef, 
the  work  is  a  credit  to  the  city.  The  vertical  system  has  been 
in  use  for  several  years  in  this  city  and  is  gaining  in  popularity 
throughout  the  country.  Its  advantages  are  its  simplicity,  clear- 
ness and  legibility.  The  objection  is  sometimes  made  that  it  lacks 
speed.  Whatever  time  is  lost,  however,  to  the  writer  is  certainly 
gained  to  the  reader.  In  addition  to  the  studies  mentioned  above, 
weekly  lessons  in  cooking  and  woodwork  are  given  to  pupils  in  the 
seventh  grades,  and  weekly  lessons  in  sewing  and  in  manual  work 
(measuring,  paper  cutting  and  paper  folding)  are  given  to  pupils 
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in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  The  lessons  in  cooking  and 
^voodwork  are  each  two  hours  long,  while  those  in  sewing  and 
3nanual  (paper)  work  are  but  one  hour  in  length.  As  woodwork, 
'Cooking,  and  manual  (paper)  work  have  not  been  intro- 
'dueed  into  all  the  schools,  only  pupils,  of  course,  in  those  schools 
in  which  thev  have  been  introduced  have  an  opportunity  to  receive 
instruction  in  these  branches. 


In  the  l*rimary  Schools  last  October  there  w^re  8,892  children, 
considerably  more  than  half  the  entire  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  public  day  schools.    These  were  distributed  as  follows: 


In  these  four  grades  201  teachers  are  employed.  These  teach- 
ers, thorefon*,  have  an  average  of  44.2  pupils  each.  As  a  detailed 
report  by  the  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools  will  be  found  at 
the  close  of  this  report,  my  remarks  relative  to  this  department  of 
the  schools  will  be  brief.  I  wish,  however,  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  points: 

(1)  An  additional  First  Primary  room  should  be  opened  in  the 
Webster  District  next  September.  It  has  been  with  great  dilTiculty 
that  the  childn»n  of  the  district  have  been  accommodated  this  fall. 
In  fact,  altlioiigh  several  children  have  been  transferred  to  schools 
in  other  districts,  a  considerable  number  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  scats  in  school  this  year.  All  the  fall  there  have  been  from  20 
to  30  pupils  seeking  admission  to  the  First  Grade,  who  could  not 
be  accommodated  in  any  scliool  in  the  district. 

(2)  Tli(»  improvement  which  is  being  made  in  Keading  in  the 
Primary  Grades  has  been  referred  to  in  the  Supervisor's  report. 
A  larirc  quant  ily  of  at  tract  i\e  reading  matter  is  now  in  the  liauds 
of  tliese  cliildrcn,  and  an  increasing  amount  is  being  read  every 
year.  This  is  the  story-loving  period  in  children's  lives,  /ind  story 
after  story  is  read  with  eagerness.    By  incessant  and  systematic 
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Grade  I 
Grade  II 
Grade  III 
Grade  IV 


2,742 
2,278 
1.901 
1,971 


Total 


8,892 
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TTord  drill  from  the  blackboard  before  each  reading  exercise,  the 
children  are  supplied  with  the  new  words  of  a  new  story,  so  that 
they  can  read  it  with  little  diflBculty.  In  some  rooms  as  many  as 
10  books  are  read  during  the  first  year  of  a  child's  school  life. 
The  want  of  a  sufficient  vocabulary  is  usually  the  main  hindrance 
to  good  reading.  If  this  is  regularly  supplied  and  enlarged,  the 
problem  of  obtaining  good  reading  is  largely  simplified. 

From  the  beginning  silent  sight  reading  and  oral  reading,  with 
good  or  "natural"  expression,  are  taught. 

(3)  In  arithmetic  less  has  been  done  in  formal  problem  work 
and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  more  of  drill  in  "tables"  and  in 
number  combinations.  The  art  of  ciphering  has  been  given  much 
prominence.  The  object  has  been  to  make  the  children,  at  a  time 
when  memory  is  prominent  and  active,  able  to  manipulate  numbers, 
both  mentally  and  with  the  pencil,  with  rapidity  and  accuracy. 
Later,  in  the  Grammar  Grades,  problem  work  becomes  a  more 
prominent  feature,  in  which,  of  course,  facility  in  ciphering  and  in 
number  manipulation  is  of  great  importance. 

The  Primary  Schools,  as  a  whole,  are  in  excellent  condition. 
The  constant  accession  of  young,  ambitious  teachers  to  the  corpse 
and  the  searching  and  at  the  same  time  helpful  supervision  which 
these  schools  receive  are  keeping  them  at  a  high  standard. 


KINDEEGARTENS. 

During  the  past  year  Kindergartens  have  been  maintained  at 
the  following  schools : 

Roger  Sherman,  Day, 
Skinner,  Carlisle  Street, 

Fair  Street,  Welch, 
Hamilton,  Z  under, 

Bwight,  Strong, 
Winchester,  Kzekiel  Cheever. 

Lovell, 

In  these  schools  twenty-four  teachers  are  employed,  including 
the  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens,  who  teaches  every  morning  at  the 
Hamilton.   The  present  salaries  of  these  teachers  amount  to  $12,- 
350.    The  number  of  children  attending  October,  1900,  was  896. 
In  every  Kindergarten  there  are  two  teachers,  a  principal  and  an 
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assistant,  except  at  the  Carlisle  Street,  where,  owing  to  the  small 
number  of  children,  there  is  but  one,  and  at  the  Winchester  and 
the  Hamilton,  where  there  are  three  and  four  teachers,  respect- 
ively, owing  to  the  large  number  of  pupils.  Each  teacher  has  two 
sets  of  children,  one  attending  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in 
the  afternoon.  If  the  Kindergarten  is  to  be  a  permanent  part  of 
our  school  system  it  is  unfortunate  that  all  children  who  wish  to 
attend  cannot  do  so.  If  its  privileges  are  given  to  some  it  should 
be  open  to  all.  While  there  were  but  896  children  in  the  Kinder- 
gartens last  October,  there  were  2,742  in  the  first  grades.  If  the 
Kindergartens  are  to  be  kept  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  open  at  least  one  additional  room  each  year.  Even  then 
it  is  probable  that  many  who  desire  Kindergarten  advantages  could 
not  be  accommodated. 

Of  course,  the  Kindergarten,  like  many  other  features  of  our 
educational  system,  has  its  advocates  and  its  opponents.  The 
weight  of  educational  authority,  however,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country,  is  certainly  with  the  former.  The  Kin<]orgarten 
does  much  good.  In  training  the  little  ones  in  correct  physical 
and  intellectual  habits,  in  giving  them  stores  of  useful  informa- 
tion, and  in  preparing  them  for  the  work  of  the  first  grade  the 
following  year,  the  Kindergarten  is  accomplishing  a  great  deal. 
In  certain  sections  of  the  City  the  work,  too,  which  is  being  done 
by  the  teachers  with  the  mothers  and  in  the  homes  of  the  children^ 
and  the  good  which,  in  many  ways,  is  resulting  is  certainly  de- 
serving of  recognition. 

There  is  but  one  element  of  danger  in  connection  with  Kinder- 
garten work,  and  that  is  the  early  age  at  which  children  attend. 
Unless  great  care  be  used  (manual)  exercises  may  be  given  for 
which  the  muscles  of  the  children  are,  at  this  early  age,  unpre- 
pared, and  this  may  result  in  lasting  injury.  It  scxmus  to  me  that 
at  4  years  a  child  is  too  young  to  be  in  school.  Not  considering 
social  conditions,  but  regarding  only  the  physical  and  intellectual 
growth  of  the  individual  child,  I  feel  that  most  children  bogin  to 
go  to  school  too  young.  We  are  too  anxious  for  our  children  to 
''get  along'  in  school ;  we  are  not  willing  enough  for  nature  to 
have  her  way  with  them.  This  is  not  the  time  to  urge  the  child 
ahead.  Here,  if  ever,  *^aste  makes  waste."  The  child  is  a  bundle 
of  activities.  He  must  be  active.  It  is  the  law  of  his  life  and 
the  condition  of  his  healthy  growth.    Let  him  run  and  jump  and 
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ehout  and  play  in  the  fresh,  open  air,  rest  when  he  is  tired,  eat 
regular  meals  of  simple,  nutritious  food,  sleep  soundly  10  hours  in 
every  24,  play  with  lettered  blocks  and  big  picture  books  when  he 
wants  to.  Be  not  anxious  about  his  getting  to  school  early  nor 
fret  because  he  isn't  "up  with  other  children."  If  he  begins  school 
a  year  or  two  later,  attending  regularly  after  he  begins,  he  will  get 
to  the  High  School  just  as  early  and  will  be  just  as  well  prepared 
as  if  he  had  begun  at  4  and  had  been  in  school  every  day  there- 
after. 

Unfortunately,  conditions  of  city  life  force  children  out  of  home 
into  school  at  a  very  early  age.  The  conditions  must  be  accepted. 
It  ought  to  be  said  that  never  before  have  the  teachers  of  the  lower 
grades  been  in  so  close  sympathy  with  children  as  now ;  never  have 
they  been  so  watchful  of  all  the  conditions  which  effect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  their  pupils ;  never  have  they  adjusted  the  tasks  of 
children  so  well  to  their  capacities;  never  have  they  looked  at 
school  life  on  all  sides  so  truly  through  children's  eyes  as  they 
do  to-day. 


EVEXING  SCHOOLS. 

I1ic  maintenance  of  these  schools  is  coinpulsory,  as  the  State 
statute  requires  every  town  having  ten  thousand  or  more  inhabi- 
tants to  establish  and  maintain  evening  schools.  The  statute  pro- 
vides, also,  that  to  every  town  maintaining  these  schools  for  at 
lea»>t  seventy-five  sessions  in  each  school  year  there  shall  be  paid 
from  the  State  treasury  $2.25  per  pupil  for  the  average  number 
attending.  The  maintenance  and  practicably  the  number  of  ses- 
sions is,  therefore,  determined  by  law. 

^  In  this  city  six  evening  schools  are  maintained,  viz.:  the  Ad- 
vanced Evening  School  at  Boardman,  the  Elementary  Evening 
School  at  Hillhouse,  two  schools  for  Russians  at  the  Zunder  and 
the  AVhiting  Street  Schools,  and  two  schools  for  Italians  at  the 
Fair  Street  and  the  Hamilton  Street  Schools.  These  schools  open 
about  the  middle  of  October,  continuing  five  nights  each  week  until 
the  middle  of  December.  Opening  a<:ain  January  2  they  continue 
four  nights  each  week  until  the  7.")  sessions  are  completed  early 
in  ^farch. 
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This  year  there  were  36  teachers  employed  in  October,  one  being: 
a  special  instructor  in  Penmanship.  This  number  was  reduced  in 
December  to  30,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils. 
The  regular  occupations  of  these  36  teachers  are  indicated  below : 


Instructors  in  College        .  .  .  .2 

College  Seniors       .           .  .  .  .2 

College  Juniors                 .  .  .2 

Students  in  Law  School      .  .  .5 

Students  in  Medical  School  .  .  .1 

Post  graduates       .           .  .  .  .3 

LawT^ers      .           .           .  .  .  .4 

Teachers      ......  6 

Clerks  or  engaged  in  business  .  .  .11 

Total          .           .           .  .  .  .36 


These  teachers  make  up  a  strong  corps,  much  superior  to  the 
corps  of  teachers  in  the  average  evening  school. 

For  the  season  ending  March,  1900,  the  total  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  was  1,200.  The  average  attendance,  however,  was  only 
437.  The  attendance  in  March,  1900,  was  348;  in  October,  1900,. 
the  number  was  576,  and  in  December  it  had  fallen  to  444.  At- 
tendance is  not  compulsory.  In  regard  to  illiterates,  however,  the 
statutes  provide  that  **no  person  over  14  and  under  16  years  of 
age,  who  cannot  read  and  write,  shall  be  employed  in  any  manu- 
facturing, mercantile  or  mechanical  occupation  in  any  town  where 
evening  schools  are  established  *  *  *  unless  he  can  produce 
every  month  of  twenty  days  a  certificate  from  a  teacher  of  an  even- 
ing school  established  under  this  act,  showing  that  he  has  attended 
such  school  18  consecutive  evenings  in  the  current  school  month 
and  is  a  regular  attendant.  Any  person  who  shall  employ  a  child 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$50." 

When  the  schools  open  in  October  pupils  begin  to  attend  in 
large  numbers  and  with  much  enthusiasm.  After  a  month,  how- 
ever, the  number  rapidly  decreases  and  the  attendance  frequently 
becomes  so  irregular  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  satisfactory  work. 
Only  the  intercut  of  the  pupils  keeps  them  in  school.  When  their 
interest  in  something  else  is  greater  th(\y  are  absent.  A  parade 
or  any  unusual  celebration  has  a  marked  etiect  upoii  the  attend- 
ance. ^  , 
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In  all  the  evening  schools  regular  courses  of  study  are  followed. 
In  the  Boardman  Advanced  School  the  following  subjects  are  in- 
cluded in  the  course  of  study:  Algebra,  Geometry,  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Penmanship,  Bookkeeping,  His- 
tory and  Civil  Government,  English  and  German.  Pupils  are  re- 
ceived into  this  school  after  they  have  completed  the  course  in  the 
Elementary  School.  Upon  satisfactorily  completing  a  three  years^ 
course  here  they  are  regularly  graduated.  This  school  is  fortunate 
in  having  had  at  its  head  for  several  years  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Gregory, 
of  Yale.  His  enthusiasm,  sound  judgment  and  interest  in  the 
purpose  of  the  school  have  made  it  a  credit  to  the  city. 

In  the  Hillhouse  Evening  School  the  work  is  divided  into  three 
grades,  each  grade  occupying  one  season.  In  this  school  the 
branches  taught  are  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Language  or 
Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History  and  Civil  Government. 

In  the  schools  for  Russians  and  for  Italians  the  course  is  nec- 
essarily very  flexible.  Many  pupils  come  to  these  schools  who 
cannot  read  or  write.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  teachers  to  give 
the  pupils  all  the  help  they  can,  in  the  short  time  at  their  dis- 
posal, in  obtaining  a  working  knowledge  of  our  language.  Nearly 
all  the  time  is  devoted  to  Reading,  Spelling  and  Writing.  Inci- 
dentally a  considerable  knowledge  of  Geography  and  History  is 
obtained  and  the  more  advanced  pupils  do  some  work  in  Arith- 
metic. The  improvement  in  the  pupils  who  attend  those  schools 
regularly  is  marked  and  rapid. 

For  the  season  ending  March,  1900,  the  total  expense  of  the 
evening  schools  was  $5,169.30.  Of  this  sum  $3,934.50  was  for 
salaries  of  teachers.  By  consulting  the  statistics  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  expense  per  pupil  in  average  attendance  in  the  evening 
schools  was  $11.83,  while  the  expense  per  pupil  in  avera^^o  attend- 
ance in  the  day  schools  was  $'25.42.  Thus,  the  cost  per  pupil  in  the 
evening  schools  for  75  sessions  of  two  hours  each  was  nearly  half 
the  cost  per  pupil  in  the  day  schools  for  about  190  sessions  of  five 
hours  each.  Or  stating  the  same  thing  another  way,  the  cost  per 
pupil  was  2.6  cents  an  hour  for  day  school  pupils  and  7.8  cents  an 
hour  for  evening  school  pupils.  The  cause  of  the  larger  cost  for 
the  latter  is: 

(1)  The  difficulty  of  grading  the  pupils,  so  that  it  becomes  nec- 
essary for  each  teacher  to  have  a  smaller  number  of  pupils  than 
are  assigned  to  day  teachers.    In  fact  the  amount  of  good  done 
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by  the  evening  schools  depends  largely  upon  the  amount  of  in- 
dividual assistance  the  teachers  can  give  the  pupiib. 
(2)  The  irregular  attendance. 

1  ought  to  add  that  the  discipline  of  the  evening  schools  is  ex- 
•eellent.  Cases  of  disorder  rarely  occur.  There  are  many  faithful, 
conscientious  pupils  in  attendance,  to  whom  these  schools  are  a 
great  blessing.  To  make  a  course  of  study  and  to  arrange  the 
work  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  to  the  total  enroll- 
ment will  be  considerably  higher  than  437  to  1,200  is  a  serious  and 
perplexing  problem. 


During  the  summer  of  1900,  under  the  management  of  the  Wom- 
an's School  Association,  Vacation  Schools  were  conducted  at  the 
Zunder  and  Wooster  Schools,  and  playgrounds  were  opened  at  the 
Zunder  and  Wooster  Schools  and  at  the  building  on  Wallace  street, 
occupied  by  the  T.  A.  B.  Association.  This  building,  with  the 
grounds,  was  generously  loaned  to  the  Woman's  School  Associa- 
tion for  Vacation  School  purposes.  The  schools  were  each  in 
5t'.-sion  6  weeks  and  the  playgrounds  were  open  8  weeks,  begin- 
ning July  1.  Of  the  19  teachers,  matrons  and  assistants,  12  were 
i:(*achers  who  are  regularly  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
<'ity.  Instruction  was  given  in  sewing,  domestic  training,  color 
ivDrk,  nature  study,  reading,  music  and  cardboard  sloyd  (the  last 
-at  the  Wooster  School  only).  In  sewing  125  children  each  com- 
pK'tod  one  garment.  These  garments  were  chiefly  skirts,  jumpers 
nv.d  babies'  dresses.  During  the  summer  the  children  were  given 
two  exci.rsions,  one  to  ML  Carmel  and  one  to  the  shore.  The 
schools  closed  about  the  middle  of  August.  At  the  Zunder  there 
was  an  aMTuge  attendance  of  98.  The  largest  number  present  on 
any  day  was  118.    The  average  attendance  at  the  Wooster  was  43. 

At  the  playgrounds  awnings,  hammocks,  swings,  see-saws,  sand 
bins  and  a  variety  of  toys  were  provided.  Each  playground  was  in 
charge  of  a  matron  and  one  or  more  assistants,  who  planned  and  di- 
rected the  plays  and  games  of  the  children.  Instruction  in  sewing 
WHS  given  two  afternoons  each  wtn^k. 

At  the  Zunder  playgrounds  there  was  an  average  attendance  of 
141,  while  on  some  da\s  more  than  200  wt^re  present.    At  the  Woos- 
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ier  the  average  attendance  was  105.  At  the  Wallace  Street*  the 
average  attendance  was  184,  the  largest  attendance  being  275. 
Probably  nearly  1,000  children  were  attendants  at  the  schools  or 
playgrounds  during  the  summer. 

The  total  expense  of  $1,142.72  was  met  entirely  by  private  sub- 
scriptions, with  the  exception  of  $50  appropriated  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  pencils  and  sewing  supplies. 

The  entire  enterprise  was  in  charge  of  a  Committee  of  the  Wom- 
-an's  School  Association,  of  which  Mrs.  J.  K.  Blake  was  chairman. 
Miss  Jessie  I.  Scranton,  Supervisor  of  Kindergartens  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  was  employed  as  general  Superintendent,  and  the 
service  which  she  rendered  was  most  valuable. 

There  is  no  work  which  deserves  greater  commendation  or  more 
hearty  support  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  the  City  than  that 
done  by  the  Vacation  Schools.  To  rescue  children  from  the  streets 
during  the  long  summer  vacation,  to  make  them  happy  and  to 
^ive  them  legitimate,  active  interests  is  an  enterprise  worthy  of 
the  commendation  of  all  men. 


Medical  Inspection  cannot  be  called  a  fad.  Its  object  is  to  pro- 
mote the  health  and  safety  of  children  by  removing  from  school 
dangers  which  surely  exist  there.  In  any  large  system  of  city 
schools  it  is  possible  that,  unless  constant  watchfulness  be  prac- 
ticed, there  may  be  children  at  school  at  any  time  whose  presence 
is  a  menace  to  the  health  of  others.  Boston  has  had  a  system  of 
medical  inspection  for  about  seven  years.  There,  regularly  em- 
ployed physicians  visit  daily  all  the  schools  in  the  city  and  ex- 
amine the  condition  of  those  pupils  who  are  brought  to  their  at- 
tention by  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  During  the  first  month 
after  this  system  went  into  operation  437  sick  children  were  found 
at  school,  37  having  diphtheria  and  104  being  ill  with  scarlet  fever. 
These  facts  tell  their  own  story,  ^[edical  inspection  is  common  in 
the  schools  of  European  cities  and  is  being  introduced  in  the  larger 
cities  of  this  country.  The  death  rate  among  children  in  London 
and  Paris  is  less  than  those  in  most  of  our  cities  and  many  phy- 
sicians ascribe  the  cause  of  this  fact  to  the  systematic  medical  in- 
spection in  the  schools  of  those  cities. 
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Tte  subject  has  been  agitated  at  different  times  in  this  city^ 
but  without  any  apparent  result.  This  year,  however,  five  regular 
physicians  have  volunteered  their  services  as  Me3ical  Inspectors^ 
and  the  Board  of  Health  has  accepted  their  services.  The  follow- 
ing plan  of  inspection  has  been  arranged,  to  go  into  operation 
about  February  1 :  As  early  each  morning  as  practicable,  probably 
about  half  past  nine  o'clock,  the  principal  of  each  school  in  the 
city  is  to  notify  the  Inspector  in  whose  district  the  school  is  sit- 
uated if  there  are  any  children  at  school  who  show  symptoms  of  ill- 
ness and  who  need  examination.  The  Inspector,  upon  receiving 
the  notification,  visits  the  school  and  examines  the  children  brought 
to  his  attention.  Any  child  found  suffering  with  a  contagious  dis- 
ease is  immediately  sent  home,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the 
Board  of  Education  relative  to  contagious  diseases.  A  child  found 
ill,  but  not  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease,  may  be  sent  home 
by, the  Inspector,  with  a  notice  to  the  parent  stating  the  reason  of 
such  action.  The  Inspector  will  not  in  any  case  prescribe  for  the 
child,  but  if  the  case  seems  sufficiently  serious,  will  advise  the  par- 
ent to  consult  the  family  physician.  A  child  having  parasites  may 
be  sent  home  by  the  Inspector  at  his  discretion.  A  record  shall 
be  kept  by  the  Inspector  of  the  date  of  each  examination,  name 
of  pupil,  residence,  result  of  the  examination  and  the  action  taken 
in  each  case.  The  Inspector  shall  also  examine  monthly  the  school 
buildings  of  his  district  as  to  ventilation,  heat,  light,  plumbing, 
water  supply,  condition  of  closets,  and  any  other  matters  affecting 
the  sanitary  welfare  of  the  pupils  and  report  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Sehools.'^ 

The  system  is  doubtless  not  perfeet  and  changes  will  be  made 
in  its  administration  as  they  are  needed.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  if  this  plan  is  carried  out  in  good  faith  and  with  good  judg- 
ment beneficial  results  cannot  fail  to  follow. 

Following  is  the  assignment  of  schools  to  the  physicians  who 
will  act  as  ^ledieal  Inspectors; 


Dr.  Cohane  Hamilton, 
Strong, 
Wool.«ey, 
•    HIzekiel  Cliecvcr, 
Ferry  St., 
Lloyd  St., 


Dr.  Nadler       HiH house  .High,. 
Wooster, 
Fair  St., 
Whiting  St., 
Eaton, 
Skinner, 
Humphrey  St.,^ 
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Dr.  Kirby  Winchester, 


Dr.  Pitman      Oak  St, 


She]  ton  Ave., 
Dixwell  Ave., 
Lovell, 
Edwards  St., 
Worthington  Hooker 


Davenport  Ave., 
Day, 

Washington, 
Greenwich  Ave., 
West  St., 
Cedar  St., 
Hallock  St. 
Carlisle  St., 
Welch, 


Dr.  Littlejohn  Boardman, 


Webster, 
Dwight, 
Orchard  St., 
Koger  snerman, 
Zunder, 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 


There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  school  work  of  greater 
importance  than  this.  Eflfective  teaching  cannot  be  done  nor  can 
the  best  school  work  be  accomplished  unless  the  health  conditions 
of  pupils  and  of  teachers  are  favorable  and  unless  the  sanitary 
arrangement  of  school  buildings  receive  careful  and  thoughtful  at- 
tention. Intellectual  development  and  even  moral  and  ethical 
growth  are  dependent,  to  a  large  degree,  upon  good  health.  Suc- 
cess in  life  comes  not  to  the  puny  and  weak,  but  to  the  vigorous 
and  strong.  It  is  fully  as  important  that  our  boys  and  girls  leave 
school  equipped  with  good  health  for  the  duties  of  an  active  life  as 
it  is  that  they  go  out  with  trained  intellects  and  cultivated  minds. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  that  the  hygienic  conditions  and 
the  sanitar}'  arrangements  of  our  school  buildings  bo  studied  with 
much  care  and  that  the  buildings  be  so  planned  that  they  will  not, 
to  say  the  least,  interfere  with  the  normal  physical  activities  of  the 
child.  School  rooms  should  be  so  planned  and  arranged  that  they 
can  be  flooded  with  light.  Sunlight  is  a  disinfectant.  It  not  only 
promotes  good  cheer,  but  it  destroys  disease  germs.  Defective 
lighting  is  the  source  of  much  of  the  near-sightedness  which  exists 
to-day  among  school  children.  That  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
school  children  of  this  City  do  not  possess  normal  ])ower  of  vision 
is  a  matter  for  serious  thought. 

Happily,  first-class  plumbing  and  the  most  approved  methods 
of  heating  and  ventilation  are  now  regarded  as  essential  in  the 
construction  of  all  school  buildings.  It  is  unfortunate  if  any 
school  building  cannot  be  adequately  heated  on  the  coldest  winter 
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morDings.  On  those  mornings  a  large  majority  of  the  children 
are  at  school.  Some  have  come  long  distances ;  others  are  not  suit- 
ably clad.  They  all  reach  school  cold.  If  the  temperature  of  the 
rooms  is  below  68  degrees  children  should  not  remain  in  them  un- 
less kept  in  active  exercise.  On  the  other  hand,  to  send  the  little 
ones  out  again  into  the  cold  to  return  home  is  to  aggravate  the 
trouble,  causing  suffering  and  possible  sickness. 

Good  ventilation  is  a  more  important  nvatter  than  either  heat- 
ing or  lighting.  An  abundance  of  fresh  air,  constantly  renewed, 
in  a  school  room,  stimulates  clear  thinking  and  promotes  good 
school  workl  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  room  in  which  the  ventila- 
tion is  imperfect,  in  which  the  air  is  heavy  with  disagreeable 
odors,  in  which  animal  poisons,  constantly  given  off,  remain,  good 
work  cannot  be  done  nor  can  physical  vitality  be  maintained. 
During  the  occupancy  of  a  school  room  a  constant  current  of  pure 
air  should  be  driven  in  and  a  constant  current  of  impure  air 
should  be  forced  out.  I  l)elieve  that  there  is  no  system  that  will 
do  this  under  all  cireurastances  and  under  every  condition  and 
variation  of  weather  but  one  of  the  "fan''  systems.  Many  things 
are  desirable  and  important  about  a  school  building,  e.g.,  rich  ar- 
-chitocture,  pleasing  interior  decoration,  fine  pictures  and  statuary; 
adequate  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation,  however,  are  essentials, 
and  in  the  erection  of  a  new  buildin«r,  money  saved  l)y  the  installa- 
tion of  inadequate  and  inferior  systems  is  saved  at  the  expense  of 
the  health,  welfare  and  future  happiness  of  the  child. 

Scliool  hygiene  requires,  also,  that  every  school  building  shall 
have  spacious  playgrounds ;  that  during  ev(»ry  session  of  school  the 
children  in  the  lower  grades  shall  have  an  active  out-of-door  re- 
cess, save  in  inclement  weather,  when  the  recess  should  be  taken 
indoors;  that  pupils'  furniture  shall  be  adjustable;  that  the  same 
pencil  or  pt»nholder  shall  not  be  used  by  more  than  one  pupil;  that 
p(»ncils  and  penholders  in  use  of  pupils  shall  not  be  kept  in  com- 
mon in  contact  with  one  another;  that  text-books  and  school  rooms 
shall  be  frequently  and  thoroughly  disinfected;  and  that  children 
having  parasites  or  suspected  of  having  contagious  diseases  shall 
be  excluded  from  school.  The  above  statements  are  truisms  which, 
it  may  seem,  .do  not  need  to  be  repeated ;  still,  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  there  are  few  schools  in  which  the  physical  conditions  of  school 
life  receive  proper  attention. 
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Two  years  ago  a  Manual  of  Exercises  in  Gymnastics  for  use  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  this  City  was  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Arnold, 
Director  of  the  Anderson  Normal  School  of  GynmasticQ.  This 
Manual  consists  of  thirt4»en  carefully  graded  lessons  for  each  grade 
of  school.  An  arrangement  was  also  made  by  which,  without  ex- 
pense to  the  city,  the  students  in  the  graduating  class  at  the  An- 
derson Gymnasium  should  teach  gymnastics  in  the  public  schools. 
This  year  there  are  eighteen  of  these  students  who  do  this  work. 
Each  student  has  certain  schools  assigned  to  her,  which  she  visits 
regularly,  giving  a  lesson  in  each  room  once  in  two  weeks.  On 
all  other  days  the  regular  teacher  of  the  room  gives  instruction  in 
gymnastics,  following  the  plan  of  the  Manual.  Ten  minutes  each 
day  are  devoted  to  formal  g}'mnastics.  In  addition  to  this,  about 
five  minutes  are  devoted  daily  to  marching  and  to  exercises  of  a 
less  formal  nature.  No  doubt  physical  education  in  public  schools 
is  seriously  neglected.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  a  day  is  by* no 
means  enough  time  to  give  to  it.  Education  should  be  more  sym- 
metrical and  general  in  its  aims.  A  sound  body  is  better  than 
much  knowledge.  Physical  education  is  hardly  second  in  im- 
portance to  mental  training.  The  two  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
"A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body''  should  be  one  of  the  important 
results  of  education  in  our  public  schools. 


The  last  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  requiring  the  Super- 
intendent, principal,  or  teacher,  in  every  school  in  the  State, 
some  time  during  the  fall  term  in  each  year  to  test  the  eyesight 
of  all  pupils  under  his  charge.  For  these  tests  instructions  were 
prepared  by  S.  B.  St.  John,  M.  I).,  of  Hartford.  Each  eye  is 
tested  separately.  There  are  two  test*;,  a  long  distance  and  a  short 
distance  test.  For  the  former  a  chart  of  large  type,  which,  when 
hung  in  a  good  light,  can  be  read  by  the  nonnal  eye  at  a  distance 
of  20  feet,  is  furnished.  For  the  latter  a  chart  of  fine  type  is  pro- 
vided, the  distance  at  which  the  normal  eye  can  read  this  type 
varying  with  age.    Pupils  who  cannot  read  the  charts  readily  at 
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at  the  proper  distances  for  normal  eyes,  are  regarded  as  having  de- 
fective eyesight.  The  parents  of  these  pupils  are  notified  and  are 
advised  to  consult  a  physician.  The  practical  value  of  these  tests 
is  that  pupils  and  parents  often  learn  of  defective  vision  in  cases 
where  it  had  not  been  suspected.  Parents,  then,  of  course,  take 
such  action  as  they  think  best.  Often  physicians  are  consulted 
and  the  eyes  treated.  At  school  these  pupils  are  usually  given  seats 
where  the  light  is  better  and  where  conditions  for  work  are  as 
favorable  as  possible. 

In  compliance  with  the  Act  the  eyesight  of  the  pupils  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  City  was  tested  during  the  fall  term.  The  results 
are  given  below.  The  method  of  the  tests  is  so  simple  that  it  is 
not  probable  that  serious  errors  were  made.  Allowing,  however, 
for  errors  that  may  have  occurred  and  for  the  different  degrees  of 
care  which  different  teachers  used  in  making  the  tests,  the  results 
indicate  that  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  school  do  not 
possess  normal  power  of  vision.  This  is  a  matter  for  sober  con- 
sideration. One  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  habits  or  conditions  of  school  work.  Whether  this 
be  true  or  not,  much  care  should  be  used  in  regulating  the  light 
in  all  the  school  rooms.  It  is,  furthermore,  especially  incumbent 
upon  teachers  that  they  correct,  as  far  as  they  possibly  can,  all 
habits  of  study,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  which  would  tend  to  the 
injury  of  the  eyes. 
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DECEMBER,  1900. 


Hillhouse  High  School 


726 
1,167 
1,465 

954 
1,014 
1,084 
1,676 
1,848 
1,529 
1,687 
1,849 

500 


726 
1,038 
1,465 

954 
1,014 
1,074 
1,592 
1,848 
1,481 
1,603 
1.833 

374 


135 
25S 
266 
326 
102 
193 
280 
327 
212 
642 
314 
73 


19 
25 
18 
34 
10 
18 
18 
18 
14 
38 
17 
20 


Webster  District 
Eaton  District 
Wooster  District 


Hamilton  School  . 
Dwight  District 
Winchester  District 


Lovell  District 
Day  District 


Welch  District 
Strong  District 


Boardman  Manual  Training  High 


15,499 


15,092 


3,128 
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During  the  year  the  following  teachers  resigned: 


Hillhouse  High  School, 


Boardman  Manual  Training  School, 

Oak  Street  School,  room  1, 

Hamilton  School,  room  17, 

Dwight  School,  room  8, 

Orchard  Street  School,  room  4, 

Roger  Sherman  School  room  9, 

Roger  Sherman  School,  room  8,  Assistant, 

Roger  Sherman  School,  room  2, 

Winchester  School,  room  13, 

Dixwell  Avenue  School  room  4, 

Edwards  Street  Schood,  room  6, 

Day  Kindergarten, 

Washington  School,  room  2, 

Greenwich  Avenue  School,  room  2, 

Greenwich  Avenue  School,  room  1, 

West  Street  School,  room  3, 

Welch  School,  room  6, 

Zunder  Kindergarten, 

Strong  District,  Principal, 

Strong  School,  room  19, 

Strong  School,  room  8, 

Strong  Kindergarten, 

Lloyd  Street  School,  room  3, 

Unassigned  List, 


Charles  H.  Weller, 
Ernest  D.  Lewis,  . 
J.  F.  C.  Robinson, 
Clara  R.  Walker, 
Flora  I.  Crouch, 
Mary  D.  Womack, 
Grace  W.  Hubbell, 
Grace  W.  Allen. 
Leonard  P.  Dickinson, 
Mary  J.  Sayles. 
Mary  (J.  Warner. 
S.  M.  Veronica  Murray. 
Helen  M.  Thomas, 
.iiniie  K.  McNulty. 
Cora  P.  Little, 
Lillian  M.  Hopton, 
Ella  Hughes. 
Clara  Feuehtwanger. 
Annie  McGuire. 
Martha  S.  Fleetwood. 
Catharine  Atwater. 
Frances  A.  Prince. 
Ida  S.  Hyde. 
Anna  S.  Brennan. 
Bessie  M.  Cain. 
Marie  L.  Kennedy. 
Emma  P.  Mills. 
George  A.  Mirick. 
Hortense  D.  Crossley. 
Bridgitta  Galligan. 
Vesta  F.  Hardy. 
Augusta  Scranton. 
Florence  V.  Watkins. 


OwiDg  to  ill  health  Mr.  George  A.  Mirick,  Supervising  Principal 
of  the  Strong  District,  resigned  from  service  at  the  close  of  the 
fall  term,  December  21.  Mr.  Mirick  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Strong  District  nearly  four  and  a  half  years,  and  in  his  resigna- 
tion the  City  suffered  a  serious  loss.  The  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  its  meeting,  January 
18,  1901: 
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Whereas,  Mr.  George  A.  Mirick  has  resigned  from  the  Supervisingr 
Principalship  of  the  Strong  District  of  this  city^  a  position  which  he  held 
for  nearly  four  and  a  half  years,  therefore  it  is 

Unanimously  Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Education  that  it  expresses* 
its  higlv  appreciation  of  the  excellent  work  which  has  been  done  in  that 
district  under  his  leadership;  its  recognition  of  the  earnest,  unselfish 
and  sympathetic  spirit  in  which  he  has  worked  for  the  individual  good  of  his- 
pupils  and  for  the  professional  advancement  of  his  teachers;  its  keen  re- 
gret that  he  haH  deemed  it  necessary  to  discontinue  his  work  in  this  city; 
and  its  earnest  hope  that  he  will  at  an  early  day  be  able  tr»  take  up 
again  the  duties  of  an  active  life^  in  which  his  influence  has  been  so 
large  and  so  helpful. 


During  the  year  the  City  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  by  death 
of  two  of  its  earnest,  faithful  and  conscientious  teachers,  Frances  Millard^ 
of  the  Edwards  Street  School,  and  Katherine  Wilcox,  of  the  Shelton 
Avenue  School.  The  former  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  public  schools 
since  1885;  the  latter  since  September,  1898.  Both  were  trusted  teachers, 
whose  influence  over  the  children  in  their  care  was  strong  and  uplifting. 

Following  are  the  reports  of  Thomas  W.  Mather,  Principal  of 
the  Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School;  of  Alice  E.  Rey- 
nolds, Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools;  of  B.  Jepscm,  Supervisor 
of  Music;  of  Harry  Houston,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship;  of  Fred- 
ric  L.  Burnham,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  and  of  James  Sullivan, 
Truant  Officer. 

Mr,  F.  IL  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

In  my  last  report  to  Superintendent  Kendall  I  ventured  the  pre- 
diction that  the  attendance  at  the  Boardman  School  for  the  years 
1900-1901  would  he  **upwards  of  500  hoys  and  girls.''  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  winter  term  the  total  registration  was  532,. 
while  in  January,  1900,  it  was  401,  showing  a  rc^markable  growth 
of  36.6  per  cent. 

The  class  to  graduate  next  June  will  be  small,  and  while  it  is 
impossible  at  this  time  to  accurately  estimate  the  number  that 
will  enter  in  September,  w  may  be  called  upon  to  take  care  of 
another  freshman  class  as  large  as  the  present,  registering  251, 
and  a  total  of  more  than  600  pupils.  We  are  now  badly  crowded, 
exery  available  space  IxMng  occupied,  and  it  will  be  quite  impossible 
to  provide  for  the  large  increase  without  more  room  or  resorting 
to  an  afternoon  session.    The  latter  plan  now  in  use  at  the  Hill- 
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house  High  School  will  be  much  more  troublesome  with  us  on  ac- 
count of  want  of  time  in  an  afternoon  to  do  both  academic  and 
manual  work  and  drawing — a  difficulty  which  apparently  would 
make  a  morning  session  of  great  or  less  length  also  necessary  for 
members  of  the  freshman  class.  I  hope  some  plan  may  be  de- 
vised for  avoiding  this,  for  our  experience  this  year  with  girls 
shows  that  a  double  session  in  a  school  where  no  provision  can  be 
made  for  study  periods  in  the  school  building  breaks  up  habits  of 
study  and  decidedly  lowers  academic  standing.  A  double  session 
would  probably  result  in  materially  reducing  the  attendance  at  the 
sc-hool  and  impairing  its  educational  value. 

In  my  last  report  I  especialy  referred  to  the  excellent  showing 
made  by  the  first  Boardman  class  to  enter  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  and  presented  a  letter  from  Prof.  William  G.  Mixter,, 
chairman  of  the  Freshman  Committee,  in  whivh  he  stated  that  the 
"seven  members  of  the  Freshman  class  who  were  pix*pared  at  the 
Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School,  six  are  now  in  the  first 
division  in  scholarship."  In  the  Univer»<ity  Bulletin,  iu^sued  at  the 
end  of  last  June,  annouucenient  was  made  of  honors  and  prizes  for 
the  past  year.  The  only  representative  of  Boardman  in  the  Junior 
class  stood  second  on  the  list  for  excellence  in  all  studies  of  the 
year,  and  of  tweiity-cight  honors  granted  to  members  of  the  Frei^h- 
man  class,  Boarrlman  boys  secured  four.  This  record  sa*ms  to  me 
to  further  substantijite  our  claim  that  academic  preparation  does 
not  necess^arily  suffer  on  account  of  manual  work  and  drawing, 
and  that  by  reason  of  the  clearness  of  perception,  care  and  accu- 
racy which  go  into  a  properly  executed  piece  of  hand  work  and 
drawing,  a  boy  is  better  able  to  understand  and  make  faster  prog- 
ress with  his  books.  Of  the  boys  now  in  the  Boardman  School^ 
about  IGO  are  taking  the  Sheffield  preparatory  course. 

With  our  increased  attendance,  the  cost  per  pupil  has  naturally- 
diminished  until  now,  simply  taking  into  account  teachers'  sato- 
ries,  it  is  only  slightly  greater  than  at  the  Hillhouse  School — the 
figures  being  approximately  $41  and  $39  for  each  registen^d  pupil. 
This  does  not  take  into  account  supplies  of  every  description,  jan- 
itors' salaries  or  interest  on  investment,  and  is  only  valuable  for 
comparison.  There  are  between  50  and  60  non-resident  pupils  at 
Boardman  paying  tuition  at  the  rate  of  $60  a  year,  and  the  in- 
come to  the  City  from  this  source  has  not  been  considered.  The 
expense  per  pupil  is,  therefore,  already  practically  the  same  in  each 
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Our  Gfeneral  or  English  course  for  boys  seems  to  me  faulty,  in 
that  no  provision  is  made  in  it  for  the  study  of  any  language  other 
than  English.   The  girls  receive  instruction  in  German  every  day 
throughout  the  entire  course  of  four  years,  and  should  possess  at 
graduation  a  capacity  to  read  and  speak  it  with  considerable  facil- 
ity, but  our  boys,  excepting  those  preparing  for  Yale,  get  none, 
jmd  I  recommend  that  they  be  given  an  equal  opportunity. 
(   'The  name  "General"  given  to  our  non-college  preparatory  course^ 
not  being  used  so  far  as  I  know  in  other  schools,  is  ambiguous, 
and  I  would  sugcst  that  it  be  changed  to  "English  Course.'' 

The  courses  of  study  now  followed  are  herewith  appended, 
ficspectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  W.  MATHER. 


Mr,  F.  IL  Beetle,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

During  the  year  1900  no  new  subject  was  added  to  the  curricu- 
lum, and  no  essentially  new  method  of  dealing  with  familiar  sub- 
jects was  brought  to  the  attention  of  primary  grades.  The  energy 
and  enthusiasm  of  teachers  was  directed  toward  securing  more 
sound  and  definite  results  from  the  teaching  of  the  common 
branches. 

ABITIIMETia 

Throughout  the  entire  year  attention  was  focused  on  Arithmetic. 
Each  grade  had  complained  of  receiving  pupils  who  were  unable 
to  take  a  thorough  review  and  proceed  to  its  prescribed  topics; 
teachers  of  multiplication  found  children  who  could  not  add; 
teachers  of  long  division  had  to  teach  subtraction;  teachers  who 
hv<xan  book  study  found  themselves  with  classes  who  neither  ap- 
preciated the  process  involved  in  a  problem  nor  could  reckon  the 
result.  Tlie  causes  for  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs  were 
many;  indeed,  the  trouble  can  never  be  oxereome  while  crowded 
primary  rooms  force  the  promotion  of  the  unfit ;  but  last  year  con- 
stant eff<n*t  was  made  to  overcome  tlie  deficiencies  for  wliieh  the 
teaching  force  is  responsible.  Five  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
classes  Avere  visited,  and  the  results  carefully  studied.  Before  Feb- 
ruary a  circular  letter  was  published,  which  set  forth  various  con- 
clusions based  on  obsenations  to  date,  which  outlined  phases  of 
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the  work  needing  attention,  and  which  stated  certain  common  fail- 
ures and  stumbling  blocks.  The  greater  part  of  six  meetings  was 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  specific  demands  of  each  quarter;  a  se- 
quence of  topics  was  arranged ;  the  essential  rate  work  was  defined 
and  emphasized;  a  class  exercise  was  given  which  illustrated  both 
excellent  attainment  in  written  work  and  many  varieties  of  oral 
drill.  Before  the  June  promotions  almost  every  second,  third  and 
fourth  grade  pupil  was  individually  tested  on  his  power  to  cope 
with  fimdamental  processes  and/  with  a  simple  problem  illus- 
trating the  same.  Later  the  general  results  in  each  grade  were 
<jompiled  and  given  to  those  who  were  interestd. 

In  reviewing  our  progress  it  is  gratifying  to  mention  not  only 
that  the  June  tests  bespoke  great  improvement  in  independence 
of  thought  and  in  rapidity  and  accuracy,  but  that  during  a  fourth 
^ade  meeting,  when  thirty-four  teachers  cast  an  Australian  bal- 
lot, nineteen  voted  that  the  class  just  received  is  better  prepared 
than  usual  for  the  required  advance  topics. 

Ciphering  had  been  stated  to  be  of  primary  importance  in  grades 
between  the  first  and  fifth.  Naturally  the  pupils  showed  greatest 
j^ains  along  this  line.  During  the  coming  year  the  Arithmetic 
lessons  aim  to  accomplish  four  ends : 

1.  To  magnify  the  importance  of  measuring,  weighing,  con- 
structing and  comparing  as  means  of  increasing  pupils'  manual 
skill  and  their  perception  of  form,  size  and  ratio. 

2.  To  make  a  point  of  training  pupils  in  the  prqper  Language 
of  Arithmetic, 

3.  To  extend  the  interest  in  figuring  until  accuracy  is  the  rule 
aud  reasonable  speed  is  attained. 

4.  To  grade  the  problem  study,  so  that  fourth-year  classes  may 
find  the  book  presenting  difficulties  which  differ  from  those  of 
previous  years  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind. 

Two  material  needs  hamper  those  who  would  give  tlie  broadest 
instruction  with  greatest  economy  of  time  and  effort.  First  errades 
are  attempting  to  meet  the  maximum  demands  of  the  Speer  book 
with  a  minimum  of  illustrative  objects.  Second,  third  and  fourth 
grade  teachers  are  poring  over  various  text-books  and  hectograph ing 
problem  sheets  for  use  five  days  in  the  week,  because  they  are  fur- 
nished no  one  book  which  prints  pages  of  problems  to  illustrate  a 
given  principle.  Perhaps  no  volume  smaller  than  a  dictionary 
could  bring  together  all  that  are  needed  for  daily  oral  drill;  but  a 
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much  appreciated  addition  to  the  text-book  list  would  be  an  arith- 
metic containing  pages  of  multiplication  problems  which  involved 
no  instruction  in  fractions,  U.  S.  money,  division  terms,  mensura- 
tion or  denominate  numbers.  The  present  book  is  an  excellent 
one  for  use  on  certain  days  each  week  when  various  subjects  are  to 
be  passed  in  review ;  but  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  with  a  les& 
modern,  more  simple  work  which  copiously  illustrates  one  subject 
at  a  time  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 


READING. 

First  grades  have  continued  to  excel  in  the  readiness  with  which 
children  learn  new  words,  and  in  the  character  and  amount  of  the 
reading  matter.  The  reading  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  one  year  i& 
surprisingly  large,  whether  one  listens  to  English-speaking  children 
or  to  foreigners.  One  class  last  year  finished  ten  books;  many 
classes  completed  eight  readers,  containing  selections  of  a  good 
sort.  The  following  list,  made  by  opening  first  readers  at  ran- 
dom, will  illustrate  tlie  variety  of  subjects  opvn  to  six-year-olds: 

Baa,  Haa,  Black  Sheep, 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin, 

('(>lumbu8, 

>f other  Hubbard. 

The  Boy  Who  Cried  "Wolf!*' 

Grasshoppers, 

The  Three  Bears, 

The  Blacksmith. 

In  certain  rooms,  unusual  superiority  has  resulted  from  em- 
phasizing individual  work  in  Phonics,  and  from  insisting  on  sen- 
tence work.  By  the  first  plan  a  greater  number  of  pupils  have 
gained  independence  to  pronounce  new  words,  while  distinct  enun- 
ciation and  clear  voices  have  become  more  general.  Word  calling 
has  been  strenuously  discouraged ;  all  reasonable  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  study  which  a  beginner  finds  necessaiy,  and 
any  amount  of  silent  conning  is  allo\\'ed ;  but  oral  reading  has  been 
understood  to  mean  thought  giving  in  the  words  of  the  author. 
Not  a  few  teachers  have  entirely  broken  the  word  habit,  and  in 
geveral  first  grade  rooms  the  delivery  is  as  natural  and  spirited 
and  fluent  as  the  most  critical  listener  could  desire.     ^  , 
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In  higher  rooms  there  is  just  now  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  children  who  have  not  learned  to  read,  but  a  large  number 
who  read  fluently,  yet  without  enthusiasm  and  expression,  and 
very  few  whose  reading  is  at  once  intelligent,  forcible  and  pleasing. 
In  some  instances  classes  who  were  taught  to  read  sentences  have 
degenerated  as  the  text  became  difficult;  in  other  classes  the  bkd 
habit  had  its  origin  in  Room  1,  where  little  ones  were  allowed  to 
€3y : 

She,  i»,  going,  to,  school. 

Without  regard  to  where  the  responsibility  rOwsts,  pupils  stamp 
themselves  as  poor  readers  whenever  their  deliver}'  of  a  paragraph 
suggests  that,  although  the  sentiment  may  appeal  to  their  under- 
standings, it  by  no  chance  touches  the  emotions.  If  all  could  com- 
bine to  teach  Keading  so  that  fluency  and  spirit  should  never  part 
company,  a  new  excellence  would  be  given  to  every  recitation  as 
well  as  to  the  Reading  proper. 


LANGUAGE. 

No  subject  on  the  program  shows  more  discouraging  results  to 
teachers  than  the  Language.  Children  who  are  awake  ninety-one 
hours  a  week  spend  twenty-five  hours  in  school.  Fifteen  minutes 
each  day  is  devoted  to  direct  instruction  in  English.  Seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty  minutes  each  day  afford  opportunities  for  lapses 
which  may  or  may  not  ho  overheard,  noted  and  corrected.  The 
child  with  a  fund  of  information  tells  what  he  "seen*'  at  the  East 
Haven  quarry,  or  what  he  "done'*  in  vacation.  The  child  who 
speaks  correctly  may  spell  poorly,  or  scorn  periods,  or  write  illeg- 
ibly, or  daub  his  papers.  One  gross  error  in  a  recitation  will  loom 
large,  thourjh  it  be  in  company  with  six  perfect  sentences. 

But  errors  per  se  are  not  signs  of  the  times,  and  on  the  whole 
in  no  single  year  has  there  been  so  much  improvement  in  Language 
as  during  that  just  closed. 

In  first  grades,  oral  speech  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  other 
methods  of  expression.  After  the  lifeless  primary  work  which 
revolved  about  '^Vords,  words,  words/'  we  seemed  in  danger  not 
long  since  of  entering  the  opposite  and  dumb  realm  of  "Cut,  draw, 
fold,  stitch,  paste;''  so  that  a  child  was  "doing,"  voicing  became 
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a  matter  of  no  importance.  The  new  idea,  at  once  true  and  es- 
sential, of  "education  by  doing,"  which  should  have  vivified  and 
strengthened  all  instruction  very  nearly  shipwrecked  recitation 
work  in  many  schools;  children  did,  and  teachers  told;  or  children 
cried  out  to  each  other  what  they  had  done,  and  lost  their  voices 
when  asked  to  tell  the  teacher  or  a  visitor.  In  all  good  rooms  to- 
day sentence  making  is  a  vital  feature  of  every  lesson.  In  the 
ungraded  schools  and  in  those  which  receive  foreigners  the  children 
do  not  learn  to  appreciate  and  say  "book,  chair,  pencil,"  but 
rather — 


In  other  first  grades  children  not  only  arrange  the  wooden  models 
in  order  of  size,  but  immediately  follow  the  move  with  the  state- 
ments— 

"The  cube  is  largest. 
The  cylinder  is  smallest. 

The  wooden  sphere  is  larger  than  the  glass  sphere. 
The  apple  is  the  next  to  the  largest  sphere.'' 

A  persistent  effort  is  made  to  correct  the  common  errors  of  every- 
day speech.  Teachers  labor  to  make  a  habit  of  "I  have  no  pencil" 
for  boys  who  "ain't  got  no  pencil."  After  four  years  children  still 
say,  "Can  I  go  now?"  "John  is  setting  over  there,"  "This  is  better 
than  yourn,"  but  not  infrequently  one  sees  hands  raised  in  protest, 
or  notices  a  conscious  look  creep  into  the  speaker's  face,  or  hears  the 
proper  rendering  substituted  at  once.  In  view  of  much  testimony 
to  prove  that  the  constant  dripping  of  school  instruction  will  not 
wear  the  stones  of  bad  habit,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  mention  that  a 
vast  gain  is  often  noticed  during  a  single  year.  In  one  third  grade 
foreign  children  drop  much  of  their  accent,  acquire  a  large  and  ef- 
fective vocabulary,  and  make  recitations  which  are  less  fluent,  but 
rather  more  exact  than  in  the  average  school. 

The  amount  to  be  accomplished  in  English  has  fostered  a  ten- 
dency to  dissipate  energy.  The  teaching  has  Wn  too  diffusive. 
Any  one  grade  has  shown  too  little  advance  over  its  predecessor. 
Statements  regarding  results  have  dealt  with  vague  powers  and 
uncertain  knowledge.    For  the  present  the  best  line  of  action  is 


'I  have  a  book." 
May  1  take  the  book?" 
'Nicholo  has  a  red  book.' 
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one  which  will  convert  power  in  the  abstract  and  knowledge  in 
.general  into  positive,  concrete  powers  and  definite,  stated  knowl- 
edge. While  this  policy  may  seem  at  first  grievous  in  its  limita- 
tions, it  will  perhaps  stand  the  test  of  years. 

Teaching  exercises  are  less  frequently  slighted  than  formerlj^ 
and  children  are  not  so  often  told  to  write  during  the  entire  Lan- 
guage period.  In  no  more  effective  way  have  the  good  workers 
shown  their  superiority  over  the  mediocre  than  by  the  willingness 
and  zeal  with  which  they  have  responded  to  all  requests  and  sug- 
gestions calculated  to  improve  the  Language  instruction. 


Much  the  same  general  comment  as  was  made  last  year  on  the 
instruction  in  Nature  Study  might  be  repeated.  Too  many  teach- 
ers curtail  the  class  exercise  and  omit  to  prepare  the  lessons ;  too 
many  depend  for  subject  matter  on  general  information  or  a  hasty 
glance  at  five-year-old  outlines.  Such  haphazard,  meagre,  nar- 
row effort  is  poorly  calculated  to  do  justice  to  subjects  whose  ^^ine 
has  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of 
the  world.'^  Happily,  there  is  in  the  primary  ranks  a  notable 
group  of  teachers,  whose  study  with  their  pupils  has  always  been 
true  to  Nature — well  prepared,  well  illustrated,  simple,  sincere, 
and  sympathetic.  Each  year  its  numbers  are  increased  by  several 
new  teachers,  who  spare  no  pains  to  make  all  their  teaching  a 
success,  and  by  a  few  recruits  whose  efforts  to  improve  are  not 
confined  to  better  discipline  and  more  perfect  arithmetic  papers. 
One  does  not  soon  forget  the  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  which  a 
class  of  ragged  boys  exhibited  while  collecting  and  studying  seed 
pods,  nor  a  beautiful  room  where  clumps  of  hepaticas  blossoming 
in  March,  masses  of  daisies  waving  in  June,  and  festoons  of  ever- 
green making  Christmas  in  December  do  not  crowd  out  birds  and 
tadpoles  and  cOcoons.  It  is  the  recognition  of  such  teaching  which 
makes  it  possible  to  endure  impossible  blackboard  cows,  chart  paper 
maple  leaves  and  canaries  of  thin  air. 

Last  year's  report  stated  some  reasons  for  failure,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  instruction  be  made  optional.  On  second  thought 
it  is  not  hard  to  see  the  inadvisability  of  this  plan,  for  its  adoption 
would  deprive  many  pupils  of  a  training  which  Europe  and  America 
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recognize  as  ao  integral  part  of  a  common  school  course.  But  to 
omit  the  lessons  and  to  murder  them  seem  equally  reprehensible; 
the  one  fosters  ignorance,  the  other  error.  The  normal  remedy  ap- 
pears to  lie  in  one  of  two  directions:  either  all  the  teachers  should 
maintain  a  certain  standard,  or  all  the  lessons  should  be  given  by 
those  who  can  attain  and  maintain  such  a  standard.  To  accom- 
plish the  first  plan,  more  study  of  things  and  books  and  methods 
^nd  children  must  be  united  with  closer  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Course  of  Study  and  to  directions  from  headquarters. 
So  long  as  talents  differ,  no  one  could  wish  to  lay  a  leveling  hand 
on  the  possibilities  of  teachers,  but  surely  in  this  subject,  as  in  all 
others,  there  should  be  at  least  a  low  water  mark  below  which  none 
should  j)ersistently  fall.  The  second  suggestion  is  made  in  behalf 
of  thost?  whose  natural  bent  and  experience  had  developed  interest 
iind  success  with  Arithmetic,  History,  Spelling  and  the  like,  but 
whose  honest  effort  has  not  r(^sulted  in  any  interest  in  the  Natural 
Science  or  love  for  the  study  of  common  things.  Obviously,  de- 
partmental work  in  primary  grades  is  not  desirable  nine  times  in 
ten ;  but  if  there  be  one  teacher  in  every  six  who  loves  rocks  and 
moonlight  and  wind  and  rain  and  flowers  and  peasants  and  little 
children,  might  there  not  be  an  unusually  good  reason  for  com- 
mitting to  her  charge  the  few  minutes  each  day  devoted  to  pebbles 
and  stars  and  weather  vanes  and  mountain  brooks  and  violets  and 
fishermen  and  children  of  the  cold  ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The  Geography  lessons  which  begin  in  third  grade  aim  to  lead 
children  from  a  study  of  their  immediate  surroundings  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  earth  as  a  whole.  Mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  and 
lakes  are  hills,  gutters,  brooks,  and  mud  puddles  writ  large.  In 

mme  places  classes  never  pass  far  beyond  the  gutter  and  mud 
puddle  stage,  but  the  molding  board,  good  maps,  well-choscn  pic- 
tures and  interesting  reading  matter  are  materials  to  which  all 
have  access,  and  which  should  be  used  to  make  Geography  a  culture 
study. 

The  Journal  of  School  Geography,  November,  1900,  says: 
"Among  the  difficult  problems  that  confront  a  teacher  entering 
with  her  class  upon  the  study  of  a  special  continent  is  that  of 
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avoiding  pure  memoriter  work,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  securing 
a  good  acquaintance  with  certain  fundamental  facts  that  must  be 
at  hand  if  auy  casual  study  is  to  be  undertaken.  A  certain  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  general  climatic  position  of  a  continent  is  absolutely  es- 
sential at  the  beginning,  and  yet  such  a  knowledge  cannot  be  profit- 
ably developed  with  children  of  the  fourth  grade.  Hence  certain 
-fundamental  facts  in  reference  to  climatic  position  must  be  early 
taught  without  developing  the  ideas.  No  more  should  be  taught 
than  is  necessary  for  immediate  use,  and  the  delay  should  not 
be  long  on  such  details.  The  plan  of  teaching  such  facts  advo- 
■cated  here  may  not  be  good  pedagogy ;  but  the  effectiveness  of  the 
later  work  is  so  much  increased  by  such  a  beginning  that  the  break 
in  method  needs  no  apology.'-  It  then  outlines  a  course  on  North 
America  which  revolves  about  the  life  of  the  people,  their  industries 
and  commerce.  The  more  emphasis  primary  schools  place  on  this 
phase  of  Geography  the  keener  and  sounder  will  be  the  interest 
^iroused.  Meridian  lines,  surface  features  and  climate  make  small 
demand  on  a  boy's  imagination  until  he  appreciates  their  relation 
to  man's  home  and  work.  The  course  in  History  is  admirably 
adapted  to  supplement  the  Geography,  for  local  History  is  placed 
with  home  Geography  in  the  third  grade,  and  historical  sketches 
of  "American  Life  and  Adventure''  are  assigned  to  accompany  the 
fourth  grade  study  of  North  and  South  America.  In  the  past 
there  has  probably  been  too  much  demand  for  infant  reasoning 
regarding  soil,  rainfall,  drainage,  and  kindred  topics;  the  teaching 
c&n  be  improved  by  giving,  on  the  one  hand,  more  thorough  and 
rapid' memory  drill  on  location  and  the  necessary  physical  facts; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  specific  attention  to  the  history  of  man's 
life  and  work  in  the  past  and  present. 

Most  authorities  agree  in  thinking  that  the  advisable  length  of 
a  school  day  for  young  children  is  not  five  hours.  In  two  districts 
last  year  lack  of  accommodations  forced  the  plan  of  double  ses- 
sions; in  one  instance  a  class  of  first  grade  pupils  was  received  in 
the  morning  and  a  similar  class  in  the  afternoon;  in  the  other 
case  a  second  grade  alternated  sessions  with  a  first  grade.  Obser- 
vation of  every  group  justified  the  opinion  that  practically  the 
same  amount  of  work  was  accomplished  with  far  less  fatigue  and 
strain.  The  additional  time  allowed  for  free  play  in  the  open  air 
and  sunshine  sent  pupils  to  school  with  a  physical  freshness  and 
mental  alertness  not  possible  to  those  who  must  play  before  eight- 
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thirty  in  the  morning  and  after  four-thirty  in  the  afternoon. 
daily  first  grade  session  of  three  hours  and  a  second  grade  session 
of  four  hours  would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  nervousness  now  toa 
common  among  children  under  nine  years  of  age. 

In  closing  this  report,  grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  the 
teachers  for  their  cordial  response  to  all  suggestions,  to  the  super- 
visory staff  for  continued  co-operation  and  support,  and  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  imfailing  courtesy  and  help. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS, 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools, 


Mr.  F.  H,  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  annual  examination  in  music  for  the  school  year  ending^ 
June  30,  1900,  will  be  seen  in  a  general  gain  over  the  year  1899^ 


STATISTICS. 


Number  of  rooms  examined 

300, 

preceding  year 

298^^ 

Number  of  Star  Singers 

9,030, 

preceding  year 

8,127 

Rooms  marked  A  in  sight  singing 

146, 

preceding  year 

144 

Rooms  marlced  B  in  sight  singing 

90, 

preceding  year 

69 

Rooms  marked  C  in  sight  singing 

57, 

preceding  year 

87 

Rooms  marked  D  in  sight  singing 

7, 

preceding  year 

9 

Number  perfect  in  Dictation 

2,960, 

preceding  year 

2,747 

Average  in  Dictation 

78.7 

preceding  year 

75- 

Number  of  Monotones  . 

489, 

preceding  year 

459 

It  has  been  my  privilege  year  after  year  to  report  continued 
progress  in  the  Department  of  Music,  but  more  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  grammar  schools.  The  graduation  exercises  of 
the  grammar  schools  which  have  now  become  a  feature  of  school 
w^ork,  are  yearly  interspersed  with  musical  selections  which  have- 
received  high  commendation  from  the  public,  and  which  might 
well  grace  the  ordinary  high  school  program.  . 

It  is  a  painful  fact  that  during  recent  years,  our  high  schools 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  general  progress  in  music.  At  the 
present  time,  with  graduation  at  the  grammar  schools,  the  practice 
of  music  ceases,  the  pupils  promoted  to  the  high  schools  have  no 
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further  opportunity  for  systematic  musical  drill  until  they  reach 
the  senior  year.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  a  lapse  of  three  years 
they  should  scarcely  be  able  to  compete  in  musical  proficiency  with 
the  newly  graduated  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools?  In  sheer 
defense  as  it  were,  the  members  of  the  lower  classes  are  impelled 
to  organize  musical  clubs  of  various  kinds,  which  while  affording 
amusement  and  recreation,  can  never  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
systematic  musical  instruction  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and 
which  would  bring  them  to  the  senior  year  with  ability  to  sing  at 
sight  many  selections  which  now  involve  weeks  of  practice.  New 
Haven  has  achieved  a  reputation  as  a  musical  center.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  however,  that  this  break  in  the  high  school 
course,  is  detrimental  to  our  musical  interests  as  a  City.  Our 
accessions  to  church  choirs,  the  Gounod  Society  and  other  musical 
organizations,  valuable  as  they  arc,  would  be  much  more  efficient 
with  continuous  musical  practice  throughout  the  high  school  course. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  Hillhouse  High  School  is  largely  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
suitable  accommodations  in  that  building.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  the  New  Century  High  School  adequate  accommodations  may 
be  provided  for  the  department  of  music.  In  this  connection  I 
would  respectfully  represent  the  necessity  for  a  music  room  fur- 
nished with  a  piano,  where  the  Supervisor  of  Music  in  a  city  num- 
bering 16,000  pupils  may  meet  Normal  Classes  and  individual 
pupils,  also  where  music  and  music  books  hitherto  scattered  all 
over  the  buildings  may  be  properly  cared  for. 

It  has  been  my  contention  that  children  should  be  taught  to  read 
music  as  they  are  taught  to  read  otherwise.  If  any  degree  of 
success  in  this  direction  has  been  achieved  it  is  due  to  the  under- 
lying principle  of  Individual  Practice,  in  all  grades  from  primary 
to  high.  As  an  evidence  of  success  the  past  year,  witness  a  total 
of  9,030  pupils  who  have  received  the  coveted  "j^tar"'  for  individual 
singing. 

The  progress  in  Musical  Dictation  has  been  wondorfully  acceler- 
ated by  the  use  of  blank  Music  books  adopted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  school  year.  In  all  grades  the  pupils  are  now  enabled 
to  write  music  in  all  keys  on  both  clefs  and  in  all  varieties  of 
time,  any  exercise  suitable  to  their  grade  of  instruction  which  the 
teacher  may  sing.  This  statement  which  may  be  difficult  to  be- 
lieve, may  be  verified  on  a  visit  to  any  school. 
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Sight  singing  is  practiced  daily  in  all  grades.  It  surpasses 
belief  that  in  view  of  these  achievements  and  possibilities  there 
are  yet  those  who  persist  in  estimating  nmsical  progress  by  the 
iiumbcr  of  songs  which  a  school  may  learn  by  rote. 

It  was  my  privilege  on  the  third  day  of  the  present  month  to 
celebrate  the  36th  anniversary  of  my  engagement  in  the  public 
fiohools.  (jrateful  for  continued  health  and  strength  to  ])erform 
tny  duties,  for  the  unvarying  support  of  educational  administra- 
tions past  and  present,  and  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of  Superin- 
tendent, principals  and  teachers,  * 


The  penmanship,  on  the  whole,  is  in  good  condition,  and  eom-< 
pares  favorably  with  the  results  obtained  in  other  cities.  This  is 
i^videnced  by  the  first  award  received  at  the  exhibition  of  penman- 
ship held  at  Detroit  recently,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Xational 
Penmanship  Association.  There  are  some  rooms  in  which  the 
penmanship  is  not  in  as  good  condition  as  it  should  be,  but  it  is 
the  aim  to  make  the  work  reasonably  uniform  at  the  close  of  the 
School  year  in  each  of  the  several  grades. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  first  and  second  grades  are,  we 
Relieve,  in  accord  with  what  is  being  advocated  by  the  best  educa- 
tors. Large  writing  and  but  very  little  of  it  has  been  the  aim  in 
these  grades.  The  large  writing  at  the  blackboard  is  followed  by 
practice  upon  paper,  but  at  no  time  is  the  writing  confined  to 
narrow  spaces,  or  small  accurate  writing  required. 

The  results  are  not  entirely  satisfactor}'  in  the  third  and  fourth 
grades.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  greater  amount  of  written  work 
required  in  connection  with  the  spelling,  language  and  other  sub- 
jects. Teachers  are  not  always  able  to  make  this  wTitten  work, 
contribute  toward  good  penmanship.  This  is  where  the  chief  diffi- 
culty lies  in  all  of  the  grades.*  To  the  ordinary  person  not  en- 
gaged in  school  work,  it  may  not  seem  a  ditTieulty  task  to  teach 
pupils  to  make  the  comparatively  few  characters  used  in  writing. 
On  account  of  the  great  amount  of  written  work  required,  and  be- 


1  remain, 

Resjx^ctfully  yours, 


BENJAMIN  JEPSON. 


Mr,  F.  II.  Bv.ede,  Superintendent  of  HchooJs: 
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cause  the  writers  are  children  without  a  formed  or  settled  hand- 
writing, this  task  of  making  good  penmen  is  not  an  easy  one  a& 
every  teacher  knows.  The  following  quotation  from  the  report 
of  Supc»rintcndont  Southworth  of  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  cor- 
roborates this  view: 

"No  subject  presents  greater  difficulties  both  to  learner  and 
teacher  than  writing.  It  has  no  educational  value.  It  is  simply 
a  means  to  an  end.  It  seems  simple  enough  in  theory ;  the  making 
of  fifty-two  conventional  characters,  either  singly  or  in  groups, 
but  in  practice  it  bristles  with  difficulties,  ('orrect  position  of 
body  and  hand,  ease  and  celerity  of  motion,  legibility  and  beauty 
of  form — any  one  of  then*  might  be  securtnl  singly,  but  to  get 
them  all  in  happy  combination  seems  next  to  impossible.'* 

The  work  in  the  grammar  grades  is  being  carried  on  about  as 
it  was  last  year.  No  cnpy-b(M)ks  are  used  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  in  order  that  more  time  may  bo  devoted  to  movement 
drills  and  to  the  securing  of  rapidity.  Tt  is  not  difficult  for 
teachers  to  make  legible  writers  if  no  regard  is  paid  to  rapidity. 
This,  however,  is  (me  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  good  hand- 
writing, and  a  K*asonable  degrei^  of  rapidity,  as  well  as  legibility, 
is  required  in  these  grades.  It  is  ex{>ected  that  most  of  the  work 
in  perfecting  the  letter-forms  will  ]te  ac(;omplished  in  the  primary 
and  intermediate  grades,  but  the  amount  of  written  work  required 
in  the  grammar  grades  has  such  a  tendency  to  destroy  legibility, 
that  considerable  attention  has  to  be  given  to  this  subject  in  these 
grades.  No  criticism  is  intended  on  the  amount  of  writing  re- 
quired, but  the  facts  are  stated  simply  to  show  the  difficulties 
teachers  have  in  not  only  teaching  pupils  to  write  well,  but  in 
maintaining  a  good  handwriting  throughout  the  school  course. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRY  HOUSTON, 

Supervisor  of  Penmanship, 


Mr.  F.  //.  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Industrial  drawing  includes  both  freehand  and  mechanical  out- 
line drawing,  light  and  shade,  and  color  of  objects,  natural  and 
artificial.  Structural  and  decorative  design  from  the  mechanical 
and  pictorial  basis  should  be  included.    At  first  this  interpreta- 
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tion  may  seem  too  broad,  but  when  one  considers  the  scope  of 
modern  manufacturers  and  the  demands  of  the  people,  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  included  in  the  above  statement  can  be  sacrificed, 
or  seem  irrelevant. 

Drawing  from  nature  or  from  the  human  figure  may  suggest  no 
direct  industrial  bearing  in  the  thoughts  of  the  landscape  artist 
or  portrait  painter;  but  the  adaptability  of  the  various  mediums 
known  to  art  in  the  exercises  of  the  school  room  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  manufactories  which  furnish  the  various  fabrics,  papers 
and  articles  of  furniture  that  adorn  our  homes,  as  well  as  the  struc- 
ture and  ornament  of  our  city  edifices.  In  a  broader  sense  any- 
thing which  tends  to  develop  taste  and  the  highest  motives  is  of 
industrial  value. 

However  the  widespread  movement  towards  schoolroom  decora- 
tion, and  the  collections  of  applied  art,  photographs,  and  fac  simile 
reproductions  of  artists  works  which  are  circulated  in  our  schools 
show  the  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  art  in  industrial  drawing. 

The  two  terms — Art  and  Industrial  Drawing,  are  and  always 
have  been  one  and  the  same,  and  are  governed  by  laws,  common 
to  both.  It  has  been  the  privilege  of  your  supervisor  to  weigh 
carefully  this  subject  from  every  standpoint  and  present  to  the 
teachers  and  pupils  all  that  time  and  limited  means  allow.  In 
the  midst  of  our  enthusiasm  for  the  newer  or  advanced  develop- 
ment of  drawing  and  schoolroom  decoration,  we  must  not  forget 
that  it  is  impossible  to  look  ourselves  into  able  draftsmen,  but 
that  the  laws  which  govern  the  subject  must  be  clearly  and  care- 
fully taught  that  a  fundamental  and  not  a  superficial  knowledge 
may  be  gained.  Definite  teaching  has  been  done  in  tlie  subjects 
of  nature  drawing,  free-hand  rendering  of  perspective  principles, 
structural  design  as  related  to  articles  of  evory-day  use  and  to 
furniture;  also  design  as  related  to  space  tlivision  and  arrange- 
ment of  units  in  borders  and  on  surfaces.  Tlu;  ready  co-operation 
of  the  teachers  has  greatly  facilitated  the  work  since  the  advent 
of  your  supervisior  in  September  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-nine.  All  legitimate  means  have  been  used  to  further  the 
love  and  appreciation  of  drawing  both  through  the  ti'aehers'  meet- 
ings, of  which  there  have  been  seventy-five,  and  by  the  daily  visits 
to  the  school  rooms,  where  the  Supervisor  has  taught  during  the 
entire  session. 

FREDRIC  I.  BURN  HAM, 
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Jfr.  F.  11,  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Please  permit  me  to  report  the  following  as  a  part  of  my  labors 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900: 

Number  of  calls  on  families  having  children  attending  schools 

with  reference  to  their  non-attendance  .  .  1,694 

JNumber  of  boys  and  girls,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  found  on 
the  streets  of  the  city  or  at  their  homes  and  not  attending 
school  .......  415 

Number  of  boys  transferred  from  other  schools  in  the  District  to 
the  ungraded  room  in  the  Fair  St.  School  for  truancy  and 
other  misconduct       ......  65 

From  the  streets  .......  4 

Discharged  to  go  to  work  .....  25 

Promoted  to  the  schools  to  which  they  belonged  for  perfect  attend- 
ance and  good  conduct         .  .  .  .  19 

Whole  number  registered  .....  40 

Number  of  boys  and  girls  transferred  from  other  schools  in  the 
District  and  from  the  streets,  to  Whiting  St.  Ungraded  School 
for  truancy  and  other  misconduct    ....  40 

Promoted  from  the  same  school  for  good  conduct  and  attendance  .  18 
Withdrawn  to  go  to  work  .....  10 

Whole  number  registered  .....  79 

Number  of  boys  and  girls  transferred  from  the  streets  and  from 

their  homes  to  the  ungraded  room  in  Hamilton  School  .  97 

Number  transferred  from  other  schools  in  the  District    .  .  4 

Promoted  to  other  rooms  in  the  same  school  for  good  attendance 

and  conduct  ...  .  .  .  38 

Withdrawn  to  go  to  work         .....  4 

Whole  number  registered  .....  97 

Number  of  boys  transferred  to  Dixwell  Avenue  ungraded  room 
from  other  schools  in  the  District,  for  truancy  and  other 
misconduct     .......  4 

Promoted  to  the  schools  to  which  they  belonged  for  good  conduct 

and  regular  attendance         .  .  .  .  .  2* 

Sent  to  the  Boardman  Manual  Training  School    ...  3 
Whole  number  registered  .....  60 

Nimiber  of  boys  and  girls  transferred  from  the  streets  and  from 

their  homes  to  the  ungraded  room  in  Skinner  School  .  .  15 

From  other  schools         ......  30 

Promoted  to  the  schools  to  which  they  belonged  for  good  attend- 

Prom  other  rooms  in  the  same  scliool    ....  6 

ance  and  conduct     ......  9 

Promoted  to  other  rooms  in  the  same  school    ...  3 
Moved  out  of  town         ......  3 

Went  to  work    .......  1 
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Number  of  boys  presented  before  the  Honorable  City  Court,  Sit- 
ting in  Chambers,  for  reproval  and  correction,  for  persistent 
truancy  and  disobedience  to  parents  ...  35 

Number  of  boys  sent  to  the  State  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden, 
from  the  Honorable  City  Court  for  inveterate  truancy  and 
persistent  disobedience  to  parents      ....  10 

Kespect  fully, 

JAMES  SULLIVAN, 

Truant  Officer. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  during  the  brief  period  that  I 
have  held  the  office  of  Superintendent,  I  have  endeavored  to  keep 
the  schools  at  the  high  standard  which  they  reached  under  the 
progressive  administration  of  my  predecessor.  I  hope,  also,  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the  forbearance 
and  the  helpful  spirit  which  has  invariably  been  shown  me  by  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  my  appreciation  of  the 
conditions  which  render  it  possible  for  the  Superintendent  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office  with  an  eye  single  to  the  interests 
of  the  public  school  children  of  the  City. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  If.  BEEDE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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NEW  HAVEN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS- 

^  LIST  OF  TEACHERS*  MEETINGb, 
1900—1901- 

It  should,  of  course,  be  understood  that  attendance  at  the  following  meet- 
ings 18  required,  except  at  those  designated  as  "Optional  Meetings." 

Substitutes  and  extra  teachers  will  be  assigned  to  their  grade  of  meet- 
ings by  the  Supervising  Principal  and  Sup<;rintendent. 

Teachers  will  please  take  to  each  meeting  note  b<x)ks,  etc. 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  Miss  Reynolds. 
Boardman  aVcTiooZ,  Room  l-'i,  ^.30  P.  M. 

.  •        .  .  Oct.  15,  Feb.  12 

Oct.  8,  Feb.  11 
Oct.  2,  Feb.  5 
Oct.    1.  Feb.  4 


Grade  T, 
Grade  11, 
Grade  III, 
Grade  IV, 


Grade  IV, 
Grade  V, 
Grade  VI, 
Grade  VII, 


Supervisor  of  Pexmaxship,  Mr.  Houston. 
Uillhouac  High  School,  Room  i/,  J,JO  P.  M. 


Sept.  27 

Oct.     1,  Feb.  5 

Oct.     2,  Feb.  6 

Oct.     3,  Feb.  7 


Supervisor  of  Kindergartens.  Miss  Scranton. 
Hamilton  tSchool,  J/. 15  P.  M. 
For  all  Kindergartners,  .  .  Sept.  24,  Nov.  14,  Jan.  31,  April  24 


Supervisor  of  Drawino,  Mr.  Burnham 


Boardman  Hchool,  Room  1     J/.30  P.  J/. 


Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 


L 
II. 
Ill, 

IV, 
V. 
VI, 


Grade  VII, 
Grade  VIII, 


REGULAR  MEETINGS. 


Oct.  29,  Jan.  30,  Aprit  8 

0(\  Apr-1  l'> 

Oct.  22.  Jan.  23,  April  1") 

Oct.  18,  Jan.  21,  April  17 

Oct.  10.  Jan.  16,  April  22 

Sept.  20,  Jan.  14,  April  24 

Oct.  8.  Jan.    9.  April  29 

Sept.  24,  Jan.    7,  May  1 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


OPTIONAL  MEETINGS. 


4  upper 

4  lower 

grades. 

grades. 

XNOv.  is, 

Nov.  15 

Lesson  2. 

Nature  Drawing   *  Expression,  { 
f  Rendering,  ) 

( Rhythm,  i 

Nov.  22, 

Nov.  19 

Xiesson  3. 

Nature  Drav  ing  -  Accent. 

Dec.  3, 

Dec.  6 

f  Center  of  Interest,  1 

X«.SSOD  4. 

Color  Harmony— Application, 

Dec.  10, 

Dec.  18 

l.esRon  6. 

Color  in  Design,  , 

Dec.  17, 

Dec.  2 

Wesson  0. 

Movement  and  Space  Division, 

Jan.  31, 

Feb.  8 

Lesson  7. 

Rendering  in  Design, 

Feb.  18, 

Feb.  11 

Lesson  8. 

i  Derivation  of  Forms,  * 
1  Drawing  with  Brush,  \ 

Feb.  18, 

Feb.  21 

Lesson  9. 

Plant  Forms  with  Brush, 

Feb.  25. 

Feb.  28 

Lesson  10. 

Perspective  Elements, 

Mar.  11, 

Mar.  14 

Lesson  11. 

Rendering  of  Texture  in  Freehand  Drawing, 

Mar.  18, 

Mar.  21 

Lesson  12. 

Grouping, 

Mar.  26, 

Mar.  28 

Tiie  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  Supervising 
Principals  is  held  the  first  Monday  in  each  month  at  4  P.  M.,  at  Hillhouse 
High  School.  Matters  of  general  educational  nature  and  of  administrative 
detail  are  discussed  at  this  meeting. 
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VOCAL  MUSIC. 
TIME  TABLE  FOR  1900-1901. 

B.  JEPSON.  ScPKRViaoR. 
MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


41* 


and 


Shelton  At  

Dixwell  Av  

Edward  Street 

Annex   

Hamilton  

fit.  Francis  O.  A 

Welch  

Quinnipiac  

Lenox  i  ti*«  m 

Hamilton   '!^'5 


Rooms.  iTlme. 


Ito 
Ito 


Ito  8 
1  to  10 
1  to  6 
Oto  12 
Ito  4 


Fair  Street. 


I  to 


A.M.  t- 
P.M.  S 

r.:( 

\.M.  I 

P.M.  ( 


i !_ 

17 
34 


8 

16 
22 
1.29 


5 

12 
19 
26 


TUESDAY. 


Webster  

Oak  Street   J  to 

Winchester   J  to 

Zunder   J  to 

Eiekiel  Cheever   1  to 


to  4  *  V 

to   K  c*.M.  \ 


!  4.M. 
P.M. 


Hallock  Street   1  to  H  p.m. 

Webster   5  to  12  a.m. 

Hew  Haven  O.  A   1  to  8  p.m.  » 


\ 

11 

9 

6 

1 

\ 

18 

16 

13 

1^  1 
\ 

25 

23  , 

20 

/ 

2.80 

27 

Shelton  Avenue  and 

Annex   

Woodward  

Strong  

Washington  

Eaton  

Worthinprton  Hooker. . 

Washinjjton  

CarliHle  

Eaton  


5 to  12.  i.M.  ( 

Ito  4!p.m.  f 
1  to  12|\.M.  I 
1  to  fJlP.M.  \ 
9  to  H>|A.M.  t 
1  to  81  P.M.  \ 
7 to  121a.m.  I 
1  to  4|a.m.  V 
1  to  8  P.M.  \ 


THURSDAY. 


Skinner   1  to  111a.m.  (  > 

Greenwich  Av   1  to  4  p.m.  I 

L^vell   1  to  4  A.M.  I 

Humphrey   ' '     '  " 

W^est  Street  

W  losti'P  

Llovd  Street  1  1  to  4  p.m.  t 

Lovell  ■  5 to  12  a.m.  » 

J)\y   1  to   ♦)  P  W.  » 


1  to    4  A.M. 

1  to  4  p.m.  > 

to  12  A.M.  » 


4 

11 

IH 


1 

8 
15 


d  1^1 
5    I  £  ' 


11 

18  1 


WEDNESDAY. 


12 

10 

5 

19 

17  ' 

14 

12 

26 

24  ; 

21 

19 

3.31 

28 

:  26  1 
5 


16 
23 


18 

20 


2.30  I  27 


10 
17 


21 


21 
I  2H 


FRIDAY. 


WoJley..  ,  1  to  12  A.M.  » 

IMveopart  Av   Ito   4  P.M.  \ 

Dav  I  7  to  12  A.M.  ( 

Ceiar  Street   Ito  H  p.m.  \ 

Ferrv  Street   1  to  K  a.m.  < 

Welch.   »  Ito  5  P.M.  * 

Ro^er  Sherman   1  to  11  l  m.  i 


7 

9 

(  u 

18 

14 

1 

1  21 

25 

2^5 

23 

4 

1 

1  ~ 

11 

15  15 
22  )  22 
1  1.23 

8  ^  8 
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April. 

|May. 

June. 

15 

13 

10 

<S<6  , 

20 

17 

29* 

27; 

94 

8 

6 

8 

16 

14 

11 

23 

21 

18 

SO 

2. 

25 

9 

7 

4 

10 

--- 
8 

-  ■ 
5 

17 

15 

12 

24 

22 

19 

1.29 

26 

11 

9 

G 

18 

16 

13 

25 

23 

20 

27 

ly 

17 

14 

26 

21 

21 
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12 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


DRAWING,  FORM,  STUDY  AND  COLOR. 
Tine  TABLE  FOR  1900- 1901. 

FREDRIC  LYNDEN  BURNHAM.  SUPERVISOR. 
MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


U>TeU  

0ATenpart  av,-.  . 

Winchestet-  

Oarlisle  St  

WebBter  

Humphrey  St . . . 

Washington  

Went  St.  

St.  Francis  O.  A  . 
Roger  Shernmn. 

Ifanitlton  

WooIjwv  

Welch.'.  

Shelton  Ave. .... 


Rooms. 


1  to 

1  to 

1  to 

Ito  H 

Ito 

1  to 

Ito 

1  to 

1  to 

8  to  10 
18  to  18 

1  to  ♦) 

1  to  7 
10  to  12 


Time.  | 
AuTi 

P.M.  )  I 
A.M.  t  I 
P.M.  \ 
A.M.  I 
P.M.  \  1 
A  M.  ^  1 
P.M.  \ 
A.M.  I 
P.M.  \ 
A.M.  > 
P.M.  S 
A.M.  ( 
P.M.  \ 


t 

Oct. 

> 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

s 

June 

10 

29 

17 

18 

15 

8 

17 

5 

7 

25 

22 

10 

24 

12 

14 

4 

29 

17 

1 

10 

21 

11 

6 

24 

8 

«, 

28 

18 

18 

15 

8 

4 

2.> 

20 

22 

10 

11 

8 

27 

Katon  

Fair  St  

Ro^er  Sheman. 

Dixweli  Ave  

Loveli. 


Quinnipiac.. 
Ferry  St.... 


Hamilton  

Znnder  

Washington  

Skinner  

Worthington  Hooker. 


12  10  It)  A.M.  < 

1  to  4  P.M.  \ 
1  to  7  A.M.  I 
1  to  4  P.M.  S 
8tO  12  A.M.  ♦ 
1  to  4  P.M.  ( 
1  to    fi  A.M.  I 

Oto  K  P.M.  s 
5  to  12  A.M.  I 
9  to  1*  P.M.  \ 
810  12, A.M.  ( 
8tO  11  P.M.  \ 
1  to    r  A.M.  I 

ft  to  ^  P.M.  ( 


TUESDAY. 


11  80 


18 
25 


13 
20 


9 
IG 
28 


Hamilton  

Welch  

Zunder  

Greenwich  Ave... 
Ezekiel  Cheever. 

IJoydSt  

Skinner  

Raton  

Wooster  

Winchester  

Fair  

Day  


1  An  4iA.i<. 
9  to  121  p.  H. 
Ito  8|a.»i. 


1  to 
Ito  7 
1  to  4 
Ito  7 
8to  11 
^to  12 

7  to  12 
5  to  7 

8  to  It; 


4iP.i 
7  A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 


P  M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 


81 


14 


28 


8 
10 
17 

 24^  ' 

THURSDAY 


Strong . 


Woolsey  

Oak  St  

Winchester  

New  Haven  O.  A  . 
Edwards  St  


Strong. . 

Eaton . . . 
Siielton  . 


l«to  A.M.  / 
1  to  17  P.M.  s 
7  to  12  A.M  I 
1  to   4  P.M.  \ 


13  to  16 

1  to  3 

1  to  fi 

7  to  8 

8to  12iA.M.  I 
18  to  in'p.M.  \ 

1  to    7  A.M.  J 

7  to  9  P.M.  \ 


A.M.  ( 
A.M.  S 
A.M.  ( 
P.M.  \ 


25 


4 

11 


1 

8 
15 


FRIDAY. 


Day   

HheltonAv  Annex. 
Cedar  


Woodward  , 
Uallock  .... 


Webster  

Shelton  Ave. 
Wooster  


1  to    '1  I  A.M.  f 
1  to    51  P.M.  \  , 
1  to  (:[  A.M.  <  I 

7  to  10.  P.M.  \  1 

1  to    -i,  A.M. 
1  to    .*    A.M.  < 
6  to    h\  P.M.  \ 

8  to  12  A.M. 
1  to    f^l  A.M. 

1  to    7l  A.M.  ! 


26 

2 

21  ; 

9 

28 

16 

1 

5 

28 

12 

1 

19 

WEDNESDAY. 


19 

16 

4 

8 

26 

28 

11 

15 

5 

80 

18 

22 

12 

7 

25 

29 

19 

14 

5 

2G 

21 

12 

9 

28 

G 

10 

5 

2 

27 

17 

12 

9 

6 

1 

19 

IC 

13 

8 

26 

28 

20  ' 

15 

80 

27 

22 

18 

24 

29 

18  j  1 

14 

11 

80 

20  1 

21 

18 

6 

i  8i 

i8 

25 

18 

!  10 

7 

20 

!  '1 

14 

9 

- 

6  1    24  i 

16 

21  1 

8|  , 

12 

81 

4 

22  1 

19 

7 

11 

26 

14 

18 
25 

14 

°1 
15 

H 

15 
22 

29 

.  3 
10 
17 
24 

28" 
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PENMANSHIP  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE,  1900-1901. 

HARRY  HOUSTON,  Si  pervisor. 
MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


i  Rooms  iTiiiie 

'  1 


t*tronff  I  K.u.  t 

New  Haven  O.  A  '.\  1  to  ?|p.m.  » 

Kofcer  Sherman   '  lto11!\.M.  ' 

Day     1  to  !)\9.u.  s 

'Wi'neheHter   lio  hU.ii.  » 

Wooster*   Mo  121  p.m.  t 

Eatekiel  Cheever   1  to  :\k.u.  * 

<}reenwicli  At   1  u>  4  p.u.  \ 

Wooster   1 10  I  k.m.  t 

Worthi't'n  Hooker   ;p.m.  » 

StroD{;  '  'A.M.  ' 


a 

>  1 

5  ' 

% 

a 

■s 

% 

'a. 

Ok 

< 

10 

0 « 

28  1 

11 

29 

10 

IT 

15 

2G 

10 

i 
1 

21 

4 

18 
4 

22 

6 

17 
8 

24 

17  1 

11  ' 

25 

13 

U 

1 

n 

7  , 

18 

8 

20 

8 

1ft 

H 

2  .n ' 

13 

27 

TUESDAY. 


Kdwardri  I  I  10  f*  a.m.  i  \ 

Oak   1  to  4.P.M  \' 

Skinner  I  1 1  •  irA.n.  »  I 

Lloyd  I  1  to  4[P.M.  \  I 

Wa^hinpt^n   1  to  h  a.m.  » 

St.  Francis  O.  A   1  to  6'p.m.  Tl 

Katon  I  1  to  Hi  a.m.  i 

Woolsey  |  8tol2jp.M.»i 

Cedar   ItoinU.M.  | 

Fair  '  1  to  Hi  a.m.  I 


6 

30 

28 

0 

20 

ir. 

2 

13  1 

18  I 

i 

11  I 

I 

4 


29 
15 


2U 
1ft  ! 

12  I  80 

i 

61  23 
I  ft 


14 1  as 

71  18 
II 

21  ' 


WEDNESDAY. 


Hamilton  I  llio  li»  a.m. 


Hallock 

<2uin'piac&  Lenox  

L  veil  

West  

Welch 


Ito 


Ham. 

.P.M.  \  j 
'lA.M.  (  ! 
4  P.M.  (  , 
8  A.M.  I 

Humphrey   It »  4  p.m.  s  ; 

Day  ,  Oto  12  i.M.  I 

Zunder  t  ito  Ti  p.m.  » 

Ferry  •  1  to  Ham.  I 


Ito 
Ito 
Ito 


U 

Iti 

Zl 

17 

29 

10 

21 

9 

20 

! 

10 

12 

24 

6  1 

23 

; 

24 

19 

31 

12 

80 

13 

1 

18 

26 

7 

19, 

0 

, 

« 

3 

14 

2 

13 

2: 

l.«i 

81 

THURSDAY 


Shelton  j  btouiA.M.  ' 

Wo«>dwanl  I  1  to  4lp.M.  *  ' 

Wanhinjcton   9t<>12|    m.  I  I 

Carlisle  •  l  to  4!  a  m.  1^ ; 

Sheiton  Ave   1  to  ."i  p  m.  I 


ftlo  1«1A.M. 


Eat4>n 

Dixwell  Ave. . 
County  Home 

Woolsey   „ 

Welch  !  ft  to  121  A  M 

Davenport  I  Ito  4|a.m 


1  to 

to 
to 


StP.M 
2lp.M.  ^ 
71  A. 


Webstfjr   ito  a.m. 

Lovell   Hu>  li.H.M. 

Hamilton   l  to  lo  a.m. 

Zun  Ur   7  to  12  p.m. 

Winshe  ter    ftto  IH  a.m. 

Webster   fttoi2p.M 


13     25  1 

■ 

6 

17 

2H 

.0 

20 

i 

4 

15 

1 

3 

14 

I 

21 

2 

6 

20 

1 

13  ' 

24 

7 

25 

30 

11 

22 

10 

21 

ft 

13 

27 

8 

20 

It 

18 

23 

27 

FRIDAY 

12  1 

2:i 

!  1 

2.'i 

8 

1 

1 

28 

14  '    20  1 

1 

8 

22 

26 

31 

23  1 

ft 

i  ,  ' 

11 

22 

20 

1  JO 

14 
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70  CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


SCHOOLS. 


(General  work)  . 

Ferry  

Eaton  

Cedar   

Zander  

Eaton  

Woolsey  

Woodward  


SEWINQ  LESSONS. 
TIME  TABLE  FOR  1900-of. 

MISS  JENNIE  R.  MESSER,  Scpkrviror. 
MONDAY. 


Time. 

p.  . 

to 
X 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Feb.. 

Mar. 

1 

1 

9 
a 

A.M.  ( 
P.M.  \ 

8 

5 

14 

11 

11 

IT 

18 

10 

A.M.  1 
P.M.  » 

17 

15 

12 

10 

21 

,8 

20 

17 

A.M.  i 
P.M.  i 

22 

19 

28 

25  1 

25 

27 

24 

A.M.  f 
P.M.  S 

1.29 

86 

7 

1 

fl 

8 

TUESDAY. 


Day  

Fair  

(jQeneral  work). 

Shelton  Av  

Welch  

Davenport  

CWooster  

General  work) .. 


A.M.  1 
P.M.  S 

11 

9 

6 

4 

15 

12 

,2 

14 

11 

A.M.  1 

P.M.  \ 

18 

16 

IS 

11 

22 

19 

19 

28 

21 

18 

A  M.  1 
P.M.  S 

25 

23 

20 

18 

29 

26 

26 

80 

88 

25 

A.M.  ( 
P.M.  t 

2.30 

27 

8 

5 

9 

7 

4 

WEDNESDAY 


Oak  . 


Roper  Sherman . 

Eii  wards  

Winchester  

Wiuchester  

Stronp  


New  Haven  O.  A  . 

Httllock  

Ijovell  

Orchard  

Strong  

Quinniplac  

Hamilton!  

(General  work ) . 


'  A.M.  > 
1  P.M.  ( 

12 

10 

5 

9 

« 

6 

10 

1  ^, 

5 

A.  M  « 
P.M.  \ 

19 

17 

14  ■ 

12 

IG 

13 

li 

17 

15! 

12 

A.M.  r 
P.M  \ 

26 

24 

21 

19 

23 

20 

20 

24 

*  22I 

19 

A.M.  ( 
P.M.  ( 

3.81 

28 

2.30 

27 

27 

1.2«i 

26 

THURSDAY. 

A.M.  / 
P  M.  \ 

6 

1 

0 

10 

' 

11 

ft 

6 

A.M.  ' 
P.M.  \ 

18 

11 

8 

13 

14 

14 

18 

18 

A.M.  1 
P.M  \ 

20 

18 

15 

2(» 

24 

21 

21 

25 

23| 

20 

A.M.  ' 
P.M.  i 

25 

22 

3.81 

28 

28 

2.80, 

27 

FRIDA\^ 


St.  FranciH  u.  A 

Humphrey  

Skinner  

(General  work) 

WafihinKt^m  

(General  work) 
Ezekiel  Cheever 
Welch  


,  A.M.  I 
,  P  M. 
A.M.  t 
P.M.  < 
A.M.  ' 
P.M.  ( 
A.M.  I 
,  P.M.  ( 


7 

5 

9 

14 

18 

15 

i 

16 

19 

17 

14 

14 

12 

16 

21 

25 

1  22 

22 

20 

2J 

21 

21  ! 

26 

23 

1 

4 

1 

• 

1.29 

3.81 

28 

28 

2 

7  1 

11 

1  8 

8 

12 

10 

7 
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BOUNDAEIES. 


BOCXDS  OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

The  Xew  Haven  City  School  District  includes  all  of  the  City 
of  Xew  Haven  except  the  Westville  and  South  Districts.  That 
part  of  the  town  which  lies  west  of  a  line  running  from  the  bridge 
over  West  River  on  the  Derby  Turnpike  to  the  outlet  of  Beaver 
Pond,  thence  easterly  and  northerly  along  the  brook  flowing  into 
said  pond,  to  the  Hamden  line,  is  the  Westville  District.  That 
part  which  lies  south  of  the  road  which  crosses  Townsend  avenue 
in  the  direction  of  the  old  fort  is  the  South  District. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  is  divided  for  convenience 
into  sub-districts,  each  one  containing  a  grammar  school  which, 
with  the  other  schools  in  that  sub-district,  is  under  the  care  of 
a  Supervising  Principal. 

The  Boundaries  of  the  Several  Sxih-Districts  are  as  Follows,  viz.: 


Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  neither  side  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  West  Portsea  street,  thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  the 
Derby  railroad,  along  said  railroad  to  Cedar  street,  thence  by  the 
shortest  line  to  Silver  street,  includes  both  sides  of  Silver  street 
to  Hill  street,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  to  West  Water  street, 
neither  side  of  West  Water  street  to  Meadow  street,  neither  side 
of  Meadow  street  to  the  water  front,  and  along  said  water  front 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  both  sides  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  Derby  railroad,  thence  on  said  railroad  to  Cedar  street, 
thence,  by  the  shortest  line  to  Silver  street,  neither  side  of  Silver 
street  to  Hill  street,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  (including  Hill 
Court)  to  Congress  avenue,  neither  side  of  Congress  avenue  nor 
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Church  street  to  George  street,  both  sides  of  George  street  to 
Broad  street,  neither  side  of  George  street  to  Dow  «^reet,  both  sides 
of  Dow  street  to  Oak  street,  both  sides  of  Oak  street  to  York  street, 
neither  side  of  York  street  to  Davenport  avenue,  neither  side  of 
Davenport  avenue  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  West  Bridge  near  the  junction  of  Davenport 

avtnuo  and  Columbus  avenue,  thence  along  West  Eiver  to  Derby 
avenue,  both  sides  of  Derby  avenue  to  George  street,  both  sides  of 
George  to  Howe  street,  both  sides  of  Howe  to  Chapel,  neither  side 
of  Chapel  to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Elm,  neither  side  of  Elm 
to  Church,  neither  side  of  Church  to  George,  neither  side  of  George 
to  Broad,  both  sides  of  George  to  Dow,  neither  side  of  Dow  to  Oak, 
neither  side  of  Oak  to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Davenport 
avenue,  both  sides  of  Davenport  avenue  to  West  Bridge. 


Bi^ginning  at  the  junction  of  Crescent  street  with  the  District 
line,  includes  both  sides  of  Crescent  street  to  Goffe  street,  both 
sides  of  Goffe  street  to  its  junction  with  Dixwell  avenue,  thence  in 
a  direct  line  to  Pierpont  Court,  neither  side  of  Pierpont  Court  to 
Ashniun,  both  sides  of  Ashmun  to  Grove,  both  sides  of  Grove  to 
(/ollege  street,  both  sides  of  Elm  to  York,  neither  side  of  York 
to  Chapel,  both  sides  of  Chapel  to  Howe,  neither  side  of  Howe  to 
George,  neither  side  of  George  to  Derby  avenue,  neither  side  of 
Derby  avenue  to  the  West  Kiver,  thence  along  the  shortest  line  to 
the 'place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Crescent  street  with  the  District 
line,  includes  neither  side  of  Crescent  street  to  Goffe  street,  neither 
side  of  Goffe  to  Dixwell  avenue,  thence  in  the  shortest  direct  line 
to  Ashmun  street,  including  Pierpont  Court,  neither  side  of  Ash- 
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mun  to  Grove,  neither  side  of  GroN-e  to  Prospect,  both  sides  of 
Prospect  to  Haraden  line,  on  Haniden  line  to  the  district  line  of 
Westville  District,  and  on  that  line  to  the  place  of  bt»ginning. 


I^^ginning  at  the  junction  of  Prospect  street  with  the  Hamden 
line,  includes  neither  side  of  Prospect  to  Sachem,  neither  side  of 
Sachem  to  Whitney  avenue,  thence  in  the  shortest  line  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Orange  and  Pearl  strei^ts,  both  sides  of  Pearl  to  State  street, 
both  sides  of  State  to  Humphrey,  both  sides  of  Humphrey  to 
Laurel,  neither  side  of  Laurel  to  Mill  River,  thence  along  Mill 
Biver  to  Clay  street,  both  sides  of  Clay  street  to  Ferry  street, 
neither  side  of  Ferry  stree  to  Pine  street,  both  sides  of  Ferry  street 
to  liombard  street,  both  sides  of  Ijombard  street  to  Quinnipiac 
River,  thence  along  naid  river  to  the  Hamden  line  and  along  said 
line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Note. — Seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  living  north  of  Clay 
and  Ijombard  streets  between  Mill  River  and  Quinnipiac  River 
will  attend  the  Strong  School. 


Beginning  at  the  corner  of  Collegi*  and  Elm  streets,  includes 
neither  side  of  College  street  to  Prospect  street,  neither  side  of 
Prospect  to  Sachem  street,  both  sides  of  Sachem  street  to  Whitney 
avenue,  thence  to  the  junction  of  Orange  and  Pearl  streets,  neither 
side  of  Pearl  to  State  street,  neither  side  of  State  to  Humphrey 
street,  neither  side  of  Humphrey  to  Laurel  street,  both  sides  of 
Laurel  to  Mill  River  and  along  said  river  to  Myrtle  street,  both 
«ide8  of  Myrtle  street  to  the  railroad,  thence  along  the  railroad  to 
Pranklin  street,  thence  through  Franklin  street  to  Chapel  street 
(children  residing  on  Franklin  street  between  Summer  and  Chapel 
streets  may  attend  school  in  either  Wooster  or  Eaton  sub-districts, 
but  a  child  will  be  compelled  to  attend  the  school  which  he  enters 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year)  both  sides  of  Chapel  street  to  Church 
street,  both  sides  of  Church  street  to  Elm  street,  both  sides  of  Elm 
street  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
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WOOSTER  SUB-DISTRICT. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Myrtle  street  with  Mill  River^ 
down  said  river  and  around  the  water  front  to  Meadow  street,  both 
sides  of  Meadow  street  to  the  corner  of  West  Water  street,  both 
sides  of  West  Water  street  to  Hill  street,  both  sides  of  Hill  street 
(including  Hill  Court)  to  Congress  avenue,  both  sides  of  Congress 
avenue  to  Church  stn»et,  both  sides  of  Church  street  to  Chapel 
street,  neither  side  of  Chapel  street  to  Franklin  street,  thence 
through  Franklin  street  to  the  railroad  (children  residing  on 
Franklin  street  between  Summer  and  Chapel  streets  may  attend 
school  in  either  the  Wooster  or  Eaton  sub-districts,  but  a  child 
will  be  compelled  to  attend  the  school  which  he  enters  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year)  thence  along  the  railroad  to  Myrtle  street, 
neither  side  of  Myrtle  street  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Clay  street  and  Mill  River,  down 
Mill  River  and  the  entire  water  front  to  the  line  separating  the 
City  from  the  South  District,  thence  on  that  line  to  the  town 
boundary,  on  that  boundary  to  the  Quinnipiac  River,  down  said 
river  to  Lombard  street,  neither  side  of  Lombard  street  to  Ferry 
street,  neither  side  of  Ferry  street  to  Pine  street,  both  sides  of 
Ferry  street  to  Clay  street,  neither  side  of  Clay  street  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 
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LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  ADOPTED  FOR  USE  IN  THE 

SCHOOLS. 


Interstate  Reader,  First  and  Second.  Davis*  Beginners'  Reader,  First 
and  Third.  New  Franklin  Reader,  First,  Second,  Fourth  and  Fifth, 
Harper's  Reader,  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth.  Stickney's  Reader, 
First  and  Fourth.  Cjr's  Primer,  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Reader. 
Nature  Reader,  Nos.  1  and  2.    Child  Life,  No.  1. 


Classics  for  Children.  Riverside  Literature  Series.  English  Classics. 
Bass*  Nature  Books.  Eclectic  School  Readings.  Stepping  Stones  to 
American  Literature.  Young  Folks*  Library  of  Choice  Literature.  Finch 
Primer.  Practical  Exercises  in  English.  Alice  in  Wonderland.  All  the 
Year  Round.  First  Year  Nature  Book.  Meiklejohn*8  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.  Butler's  Fifth  Reader.  Bass'  Beginners*  Reader.  Steven- 
son's Child's  Garden  of  Verse.  Andrews'  Each  and  All.  Klingensmith's 
Norse  Gods  and  Heroes.  Yonge's  Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe.  Howeir* 
Stories  of  Ohio.  Stockton's  Stories  of  New  Jersey.  Brooks'  Stories  of  the 
Old  Bay  State.  Blaisdell's  Child  Life.  Dole's  Young  Citizen.  Judson  & 
Bendea's  Graded  Literature  Series.  Williams'  Choice  Literature  Series. 
Baldwin's  Four  Great  American  Series.  Life  of  Nansen.  Baldwin's  Primer. 
Wake  Robin  Series  of  Readers.  Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children.  Proc- 
tor's Stories  of  Starland.  Baldwin's  Biographical  Booklets.  Judson'a 
Y'oung  America.  Hale's-Man  Without  a  Country.  Atwater's  Stories  from 
the  Poets.  Andrew's  Seven  Little  Sisters.  Andrew's  Stories  Mother  Na- 
ture Told.  Andrew's  Ten  Boys  on  the  Road.  Nash  /Esop's  Fables. 
Sewell'ft  Black  Beauty.  Higher  Lessons  in  English.  In  Myth  Land. 
Little  Nell.  Nature's  Bj^vays.  Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers. 
Thompson's  Fairy  Tales  and  Fables.  Heart  of  Oak  Books.  Werner  Primer. 
Normal  First  Reader.  Hodskin's  Little  People's  Reader.  Johonnot's  Cats 
and  Dogs.  Johonnot's  Friends  in  Feathers  and  Furs.  The  World  and  its 
People  Series.  Smythe's  Old  Time  Stories  Retold.  Burt's  Little  Nature 
Studies.  Hall's  Our  World  Reader.  Raymond's  Typical  Tales  from  Shake- 
upcare.  Baldwin's  Readers  by  (trades,  Wilson's  Nature  Study  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools  Books  1  and  2.  Pa>Tie's  Geographical  Nature  Study.  War- 
ren's from  September  to  June,  (^arroll's  Around  the  World,  First  and  Sec- 
ond Book.    Lights  to  Literature,  Book  L 
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OEOORAPHY. 


Werner's  Primary  Creoj^raphy.  Werner's  Grammar  School  Geography, 
Frye's  Primary  Geography.  Frye's  Grammar  School  Geography.  Kand  A 
McNally's  Grammar  School  Geography.  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography. 
Redway's  Natural  Elementary  Geography.  Redway's  Natural  Advanced 
Oeography. 

SrPPLEMEXTARY  QEOaRAPIlIES  AND  GEOGBAPIIICAL  READERS. 

Taylor's  Uncle  Robert's  Geography.  Potter's  Grammar  School  Geog- 
raphy. King's  Picturesque  Geographical  Reader,  No.  1.  Geographical 
Reader  and  Primer.  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands.  Carpenter's  Geo- 
graphical Readers.  Commercial  Geography,  Tilden.  Tarr's  First  Book  in 
Physical  Geography.  Longman's  Grammar  School  Geography.  Dean  & 
Davis'  Inductive  Geography. 


Fiskes  United  States  History.  Thomas'  United  States  History.  Mont- 
gomery's United  States  History.  Scudder's  United  States  History. 
Gordy's  United  States  History.    McMaster's  United  States  History. 


Eggleston's  First  Book  in  American  History.  Dodge's  History  Stories. 
Pratt's  American  History  Stories,  Vol.  I,  11.  III.  Eggleston's  History  of 
the  United  States.    Montgomery's  Beginners*  American  History  Stories. 


S<mthworth's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic.  Part  T.  Walsh's  Grammar 
^?chool  Arithmetic,  Parts  I  and  II.  Prince's  Arithmetic  by  Grades,  Book 
'VIII.    Franklin  Written  Arithmetic.    Werner's  Arithmetic,  Part  III. 


Werner's  Arithmetic,  Book  I.  Speer's  Arithmetic,  Part  I.  Baldwin's  In- 
dustrial Arithmetic.  Bailey's  Mental  Arithmetic  Bradbury's  Sight  Arith- 
metic.   Wentworth's  Mental  Arithmetic.    Milne's  Mental  Arithmetic. 


Tarbell's  Lessons  in  English,  Books  I  and  II.  Welsh -Green wood  Studies 
in  English  (J  ram  mar. 


HISTORT. 


SUPPLEME.NTARY  HISTORY  READERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC. 


LAXOrAGE. 
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8UPPLEMEXTARY  LAXd'AGE  BOOKS. 

Whitney *rt  Kssentials  of  En^Iis^h  Laiipua«rc  (Teacher's  use).  Trench'^ 
Study  of  Words  (Teacher's  use).    Keilogj^'s  Word  Huildin^;. 

Mrsic. 

Jepson's  Music  Header.  First,  Sec<jiid,  Third,  Fourth.  Music  Dictation 
Exercise.s. 

DICTIOXARIKS. 

Worcester's  l*rimarv  Oietionary.  Webster's  Handy  Dictionary.  Web*- 
ster's  Prinmry  Dictionary.    Webster's  Conunon  School  Dictionary. 

1KM>KKKKIMX«. 

Meservey's  Single  Entry  Hookkeepin;!. 

SPELLIXr.. 

Penninian's  Common  ANords  Dillicult  to  Spell.  (J rave's  Speller.  The 
Morse  Speller. 

W  KITING. 

Merrill  Systrm  of  Verticil  Writin*^.    Smith's  Intermediate  Copy  Books. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

StowelTs  l*rimcr  of  licalth.    Blaisdell's  How  to  Keep  Well. 


IIKIH  SCHOOLS. 


EXr.LISII  LANGUAGE. 

W'ebster's  Condensed  Dictionary.  Shaw's  Xew  History  of  En^jlish  and 
American  Literature.  Chaucer:  Pro!o«;ue  to  Canterbury  Tales.  Bacon's 
Essays.  Selections  from  Browning.  Lamb:  Essays  of  Elia.  Carlyle: 
Hero  as  a  Prophet.  Thoreau:  Succession  of  Forest  Trees  and  Wild  Ap- 
ples. Selections  from  Ruskin.  Essay  on  Burns.  I^njrfellow:  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn,  Parts  I,  II  and  III.  Burrouj^hs:  Birds  and  Bees.  Shake- 
speare: Julius  Ca»Rar,  As  You  Like  It.  Hamlet.  Macbeth  and  Twelfth  Ni^'ht. 
Tempest,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer  Xij^ht's  Dream.  DeQuincy: 
Joan  of  Arc.    Ix)\vell:  Books  and  Libraries,  and  Sir  I^unfal.  Wordsworth, 
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I.  Burke,  I.  Selections  from  Coleridge  and  Burns,  Addison  and  Goldsmith, 
Webster.  Emerson's  Fortunes  of  the  Republic.  Selections  from  Edwin 
Arnold.  George  Eliot:  Silas  Marner,  Adam  Bede.  Matthew  Arnold: 
Sohrab  and  Kustum.  Milton:  L'AUegro.  Taylor:  Lars.  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Speech.  Webster's  Bunker  Hill,  1  and  IL  Macuulay:  Select  Essays, 
Essay  on  Lord  Clive,  Essay  on  Johnscm.  Aristotle's  I*oetic8.  Baker's  Prin- 
ciples of  Argumentation:  Moulton's  Shakewpcare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist. 
Scott:  Marmion,  Talisman,  Ivanhoe,  Woodstock,  ]^dy  of  the  Lake,  and 
Abbot.  Irving:  Alhambra,  Selections  from  Irving  and  Skeich  Book,  Tales 
of  a  Traveler.  Hawthorne:  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.  Byron:  Childe 
Harold.  (Joldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Tennyson:  Princess,  Idylls  of 
the  King.  Macaulay's  Byron.  Historial  Essays.  Essays  on  Milton  and 
Addison.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers.  Defoe:  History  of  the  Plague  in 
London.  Coleridge.  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  Kingsley:  Greek 
Heroes.  Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II,  Lyrics.  Pope:  Hiad, 
Books  1,  (»,  22  and  24.  Southey:  Life  of  Nelson.  Burke's  Speeches.  But- 
ler: School  English.  Matthew's  Introduction  to  American  Literature. 
Last  of  the  Mohicans.  Selections,  Matthew  Arnold.  Pancoast's  Introduc- 
tion to  English  Literature.  Hill's  Foundation  of  Rhetoric.  Revolt  of  the 
Tartars.  Palamon  and  Arcite.  Burke's  Conciliation.  Buehler's  Practical 
Exercise  in  English.  Quackenbos'  Practical  Rhetoric.  Scott  &  Dennie's 
Paragraph  Writing. 


Whitney's  Brief  French  Grammar.  Super's  French  Reader.  Le  Voyage 
dc  Monsieur  Perrichon.  Polyeucte.  Carine.  Le  Conscrit.  Petite  Fadette. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Seiglicre.  Modern  French  Lyrics.  Quatrevingttrieze. 
Grandgent's  Short  French  Grammar.  Le  Tour  du  Monde  on  80  Jours. 
Le  Cigale  chez  les  Fourmis.  Mari  de  ^Ime.  Solangc.  L'Abbe  Constan- 
tin.  Grandgent's  Comp  I,  IV,  V.  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Super's 
Readings  from  French  History:    Whitney's  Introductory  French  Reader 


.  Colhir's  Kisenhach  Lessons,  lirandt's  (icrman  Reader.  Schiller's  Wil- 
helm  Tell.  Whitney's  Brief  (Urman  Grammar.  Three  (iorman  Comedies. 
Harris's  (fcrman  ('omposition.  .\us  dem  Leben  einos  Taugenichts. 
Baumach's  Die  Xorma.  (irimnrs  Maerelieii.  Soil  und  Haben.  Immensee. 
L'Arrabiata.  Bilderbueh  ohne  Bilder.  Die  Journaliste!».  Herman  und 
Dorothea.  Hoher  als  die  Kirelie.  Heath's  (uTinan  Dictionary.  Hatfield 
Exercises  Based  on  Immansee.  Dere  Xefle  als  Onkel.  Hanff's  Der  Zwerg 
Nase.  Heine's  Harzreise.  Gastaehev's  Irrfalnten.  Freitag's  Aus  dem 
Staat  Freidrichs  des  Grosses.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm  Das  deutsche 
Buch  fur  Anfanger.     Vndine.     Whitney's  Introductory  (Jerman  Reader. 
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Diepold's  Scientific  German  Reader.  Hugo's  Hermani.  BolPs  Spyre's 
Rosenresli.  Schelfers  Kkkehard.  Scheffel's  Jungfrau  Von  Orleans.  Bilder 
Aus  Der  Deutschen  Litteratur.  Ein  Kauipf  un  Roni.  Stern's  Studien 
und  Plaudercien.  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart.  Baumbach's  Der  Schwiegersohn, 
Bernhardt.  Stifter's  Das  Haiderdorf,  lleller.  Baumbach's  Waldnovillen, 
Bernhardt.  Ebner-Eschenbach's  Freiherren  von  Gomperlein.  Wildenbruch's 
Der  Setzte,  Schmidt.  Gerstacker's  (iermelschausen,  Osthaus.  Aus  Herz 
Miirchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Parts  1  and  2. 


Allen's  History  of  the  Roman  People,  ilontgomery's  Leading  Facts  of 
English  History.  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  French  History.  Fiske's 
Civil  Government.  Myers'  General  History,  flyers'  Eastern  Nations. 
Myer's  History  of  Greece.  Botsford's  History  of  Greece.  Johnston's 
United  States  History.  "  Old  Greek  Life.  Roman  Antiquities.  Dole's 
American  Citizen.  Sheldon's  General  History.  Guest's  Lectures  on  Eng- 
lisli  History.  Barnes'  Mediieval  and  Modern  History.  Cook's  First  Book 
in  Old  English.    MacLoughlin's  '^History  of  the  American  Nation." 


Wells'  Higher  Algebra.  Newcomb's  Algebra.  Milne's  Algebra.  Plain 
and  Solid  Geometry,  Philips  &  Fisher.  Wells'  Geometry.  Gore's  Geome- 
try. Newcomb's  Tables.  Eaton's  ^letric  System.  Thompson's  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic.  Bowser's  Trigonometry.  Wentworth's  Logarithmic 
Tables.  Seavy's  Bookkeeping.  Hill's  Geometry  for  Beginners.  Schwartz's 
Bookkeeping.  Nicholson's  Trigonometry.  Peck's  Elementary  Mechanics, 
Kirchner's  Mechanical  Drawing. 


Civil  Government  of  Connecticut.  Schute's  Practical  Laboratory  Manual. 
Colton's  Practical  Zoologj'.  :Mather's  Strength  of  Materials.  Maury's 
Physical  Geography.  Gray's  Field-Book  of  Botany.  Martin's  Human 
Body.  Stowell's  Essentials  of  Health:  Peabody's  Laboratory  ^fanual  of 
Physiology.  Lockyer's  Elements  of  Astronomy.  McBride's  Botany.  Rem- 
sen's  Chemistry.  Benton's  Laboratory  Guide  in  Chemistry.  Chute's  Prac- 
tical Physics.  Dana's  Geological  Story.  Young's  Astronomy.  Maury's 
Manual  of  Geography.  Hall  &  Bergen's  Physics.  Storer  &  Lindsa^^s  Man- 
ual of  Chemistry.  Packard's  Zoology.  Tarr's  First  Book  in  Physical 
Geography.  Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography.  Ripper's  Treatise  on 
Steam.  Boyer's  Biology.  Bergen's  Elements  of  Botany.  Avery's  Physics. 
Carhart's  Physics.  Harvard  ^fanual  Elementary  Physical  Experiments. 
Williams'  Chemistry.  Tilden's  Commercial  Geography.  Davis'  Physical 
Geography.    Hastings  &  Beach's  General  Physics. 


HISTORY. 
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JANITORS  AND  ENGINEERS. 


High  School,  Frank  T.  Clark  and  Asst.,  105  Dwight  St,  $1,320 
Strong  School,  R.  H.  Gallagher  and  Asst,  85  Perkins  St,          .  1,320 
Winchester  School,  Dennis  O'Keefe  and  Asst,  216  Mansfield  St,  .  1,100 
Eaton  School,  A.  L.  Tanner,  127  Howard  Ave.,    .  1,000 
Dwight  School  and  Kindergarten,  Wilfred  C.  Talmadge,  245  Or- 
chard St.,        .......  900 

Day  School  and  Kindergarten,  James  S.  O'Brien,  101  Hill  St,  .  900 
Zunder  School,  H.  W.  Blakeslee,  13  Park  St,    .  900 
Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School,  Isaac  W.  Bishop,  Jani- 
tor, 355  Orchard  St,  .                               .          .  900 
Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School,  W.  H.  Wakeman, 
Engineer,  64  Henry  St,          .....  750 

Roger  Sherman  School,  Frank  S.  Upson,  383  Whallcy  Ave.,  900 

Webster  School,  John  Shaughnessy,  21  Broad  St,  850 

Skinner  School,  John  J.  Dillon,  22  Leonard  St,  850 

Wooster  School,  Timothy  J.  O'Donnell,  54  Sylvan  Av«.,    .  860 

Lovell  School,  Charles  E.  Stanford,  90  Nash  St,  850 

Washington  School,  Charles  P.  Brown,  190  Spring  St,    .  850 

Welch  School,  George  W.  Porter.  44  Arthur  St,  850 

Woolsey  School,  John  W.  Hill,  61  Wolcott  St,    .  850 

Shelton  Avenue  School,  Henry  G.  Boydston,  125  Shelton  Ave.,  800 

Hamilton  School,  Michael  Hughson,  177  Franklin  St,    .  830 

Hamilton  School,  Thomas  Carney,  Asst,  154  Hamilton  St.,       .  550 

Fair  Street  School,  Hugh  J.  McManus,  05^  Hill  St,    .  800 

Ezekiel  Cheever  School,  Addison  L.  Abell,  40  Edwards  St,         .  700 
Edwards  Street  School,  George  A,  Cobb,  119  Nicoll  St,   .          .     -  700 

Hallock  Street  School,  Thomas  McKiernan,  30  Hallock  St,        .  700 

Ferry  Street  School,  Francis  Ray,  219  English  St,      .          .  700 

Cedar  Street  School,  Charles  Weidig,  64  Daggett  St,     .          .  700 

Dixwell  Avenue  School,  Herman  Gebel,  168  Columbus  Ave.,       .  600 
Quinnipiac  Street  School  and  Lenox  Street  School,  Edward  N. 

Holaday,  283  Lenox  (Annex.)    .....  600 

Oak  Street  School,  Mary  Hannan,  352  Oak  St,    .  400 

Davenport  Avenue  School,  John  J.  Skinner,  87  Greenwich  Ave.,  .  400 

Orchard  Street  School,  August  Weil,  18  Vernon  St,       .  400 

Humphrey  Street  School,  Patrick  Reynolds,  41  Nicoll  St,  400 

West  Street  School,  Patrick  Donnelly,  149  Putnam  St,  .          .  400 

Greenwich  Avenue  School,  Ellen  Reardon,  181  Plymoutii  St,     .  400 

Carlisle  Street  School,  Julia  Coxson,  158  Carlisle  St,     .  400 

Lloyd  Street  School,  Geo.  Davis,  138  Wolcott  St.,        .  400 

Woodward  School,  Erwin  B.  Lillie,  205  Forbes  Ave.,  (Annex.)    .  400  - 

Office  Board  of  Education,  Alice  Burton,  173  Thompson  St,  240 

Whiting  Street  School,  William  E.  Short,  33  Whiting  St,        .  150 

IjovcII  Kindergarten,  Patrick  Reynolds,  41  Nicoll  St.,     .           .  100 

Lovell  Annex,  George  A.  Cobb,  119  Nicoll  St.,     ...  100 

Cedar  Street  Annex,  Charles  Weidig,  04  Dagpjett  St.,     .           .  100 

Hamilton  Annex,  Michael  Hujxhson,  177  Franklin  St,  .  100 
Shelton  Avenue  Annex,  Henry  G.  Boydston,  12.5  Slielt)(igiizAiWi^.>^.OOgm00 

Wortbinuton  Hooker  School,  James  E.  Rice,  74  Clark  St,        .  600 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 
Terms  expire  third  Monday  in  September. 


ELI  WHITNEY,  President. 


Adoniram  J.  Harmount,  78  Water  St. . » ,  1902 

Eli  Whitney,  78  Crown  St  1903 

John  D.  Jackson,  86  Crown  St  1903 

Thomas  Hooker,  233  Church  St  1904 

Jacob  B.  Ullman,  865  Chapel  St  1904 

James  T.  Moran,  42  Church  St  1905 

Frederick  A.  Betts,  42  Church  St  1905 


The  regular  meetings  of  the  board  are  held  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Friday  evenings  of  each  month  at  8  o'clock,  and  are  open 
to  the  public  unless  otherwise  specially  ordered. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


finance. 

Thomas  Hooker.  Eli  Whitney. 

schools. 

James  T.  Moran,       Jacob  B.  Ullman,  John  D.  Jackson. 

school  buildings. 

Adoniram  J.  Harmount,  Frederick  A.  Betts. 
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OFFICERS. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


Frank  H.  Beede, 


424  Temple  Street. 


SECRETARY. 


Horace  Day, 


10  College  Street. 


CLERK. 


George  T.  Hewlett, 


254  Orchard  Street. 


INSPECTOR  OP  SCHOOL  BUUJ)INGS. 


Denis  J.  Mai.oney, 


96  Chapel  Street 


OFFICES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

21  Center  Street. 

Open  from  8.15  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. ;  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m.,  on 
all  school  days,  and  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  on  Saturday. 


OFFICE  HOURS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  ON  ALL 
SCHOOL  DAYS. 

From  8.15  to  9  o'clock  a.  m. ;  from  4  to  5  o'clock  p.  m. 


CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR  FOR  1901-1902. 
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Fall  Term  begins  Monday,  Sept.  9;  ends  Dec.  20;  15  weeks.  Winter 
Term  begins  Thursday,  Jan.  2;  ends  March  28;  12  weeks  and  2  days. 
Spring  Term  begins  Wednesday,  April  2;  ends  June  27;  12  weeks  and 
3  days. 

In  the  payment  of  teachers  Oct.  18,  Nov.  28  and  29,  March  28  and 
May  30,  are  to  be  counted  as  school  days. 
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HOLT  DAYS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

Occurring  on  School  Days, 
1901-1902. 

Feast  op  All  Saints  Friday,  Nov.  1, 1901 

Feast  op  Ascension  Thursday,  May  8, 1902 


JEWISH  HOLY  DAYS 


Occurring  on  School  Days, 


1901-1902. 


Day  op  Atonement 
Feast  op  Passover  . 
Feast  op  Passover  . 
Feast  op  Weeks.  . . 


Wednesday,  June  11,  1902 


.Monday,  Sept.  23,  1901 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1902 
.Monday,  April  28, 1902 


By  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pupils  detained  from 
school  on  account  of  the  above-named  Holy  Days  are  to  be 
regarded  as  excusable  for  the  absences ;  and  are  not  required  to 
make  up  lessons  lost  because  of  such  absence. 

The  Committee  on  Schools  instructs  teachers  that  children 
detained  from  school  on  account  of  the  above  Holy  Days  shall  be 
reported  as  perfect  in  attendance  during  the  year,  if  not  absent 
or  tardy  at  any  other  time;  that  a  credit  of  recitation  shall  be 
given  to  each  child  so  absent,  equal  to  the  average  credit  of  each 
study  during  the  week. 

Pupils  may  be  admitted  on  each  of  the  days  named  in  the 
preceding,  before  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  without  being  marked  as  tardy, 
provided  they  bring  satisfactory  notice  from  their  parents  that 
they  have  been  detained  by  religious  services. 


The  schools  below  the  High  Schools  will  close  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  27. 


HOLIDAYS. 


October  18  

November  28-29 

March  28  

May  30  


Teachers'  Convention 

 Thanksgiving 

 Fast  Day 

 Decoration  Day 
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CITY  OP  NEW  HAVEN. 


REPORT 


OP  THE 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


To  His  Honor,  John  P.  Studley,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New 


The  Board  of  Education  presents  herewith  its  annual  report, 
as  required  by  the  City  Charter.  This  report  includes  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Board,  the  report  of  the 
Supervisors  to  the  Superintendent,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Board  on  Finance;  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Board  on  School  Buildings  and  the  usual  statistics  ;  to  all  of 
which  your  attention  is  respectfully  called. 

The  Board  hoped,  at  this  time,  to  be  able  to  report  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Cedar  St.  School,  but  owing  to  unforeseen  delays  in 
its  construction,  this  school  will  not  be  ready  for  use  for  some 
months. 

The  addition  to  the  Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School, 
which  was  made  possible  by  Mrs.  Boardman 's  generous  gift  of 
$13,000,  will  soon  be  completed  and  will  add  very  materially  to 
the  accommodations  of  the  school.  This  school  is  increasing  in 
popularity  year  by  year,  and  although  the  cost  of  maintaining  it 
is  proportionately  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  school  in 
the  District,  the  results  accomplished  seem  to  justify  the  outlay. 

The  building  of  a  new  High  School  is  a  serious  responsibility 
and  the  delay  in  commencing  work  upon  the  building  was  due  to 
the  necessity  of  thorough  study  in  perfecting  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications before  advertising  for  bids.  Since  the  contracts  were 
signed  in  September  the  work  has  progressed  rapidly  and  satis- 
factorily. Appreciating  that  a  work  of  this  magnitude  requires 
most  careful  supervision,  the  Board  has  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  6.  H.  Hunt,  an  architect  of  wide  experience,  as  inspecting 
architect,  and  has  placed  the  responsibility  of  the  details  of  con- 
struction in  his  hands. 
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The  school  work  during  the  past  year  has  followed  the  same 
lines  as  for  a  number  of  years,  without  any  marked  changes,  and 
the  Board  feels  that,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Beede,  the  effi- 
ciency of  th^  schools  has  been  maintained.  The  lack  of  funds 
has  somewhat  hampered  the  work,  but  the  disposition  of  the 
Board  and  all  in  its  employ  is  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
whatever  appropriations,  in  the  annual  division  of  the  publie 
money  may  be  allotted  to  the  support  of  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education, 


By  ELI  WHITNEY, 

President. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  7, 1902. 


6  CITY  OF  KEW  HAVEN. 


REPORT 

OP  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 


To  the  Board  of  Education: 

The  Committee  on  Finance  presents  the  following  report  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  District,  as  required  by  Section  27 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Board : 

clerk's  account. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1901,  have  been  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Received   from   ControUer  for 

current  expenses    $382,950.00 

Received   from   Controller  for 

special  expenses    50,000.00 

Received   from    Controller  for 

free  text  books   7,319.16 

  $440,269.16 

EXPENDITURES. 

FOB  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Salaries. 

$289,992.25 
28,769.64 
8,300.00 
4,194.08 
  $331,255.97 


Teachers   

Janitors   

Officers   

Clerical  assistance 
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Rent. 


Hamilton  School    $1,800.00 

Offices  Board  of  Education   400.00 

Store  No.  88  De  Witt  street   287.00 

Store  No.  914  State  street   100.00 

Store  No.  86  Edwards  street   400.02 

House  No.  25  Gibb  street   600.00 

Store  Four  CJorners   150.00 

Store  No.  168  Lloyd  street   60.00 

  $3,797.02 


Supplies, 

Fuel   

Stationery   

Printing   

Janitors'  supplies  

Miscellaneous  supplies 
Apparatus  and  library 
Laboratory  supplies  . . 

  $27,715.61 


$11,756.78 
5,986.44 

964.49 
1,159.25 
5,510.88 
1,732.47 

605.30 


Miscellaneous, 


Enumerating  children    $  714.90 

Gas    996.81 

Telephone  Service   882.99 

Graduation     Exercises.  High 

Schools    226.16 

Express,  Carting,  Travel,  etc...  1,052.19 

Incidentals    899.52 

Electric  Curre'nt  for  motors  and 

light    1,256.33 

  $6,028.90 


Repairs. 

Buildings  and  grounds   $7,798.19 

Heating  Apparatus   2,554.96 

Furniture    3,332.11 

Blackboards    467.24 


$14,152.50 


Total  Current  Expenses. . .  $382,950.00 

^Google 
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FOR  SPECIAL  EXPENSES. 


Cedar  Street  School, 

Survey,    Recording    Deed  and 

other  extras    $  41.70 

Architect,  on  account  contract. .  850.00 

Mason  Work,  on  account  con- 
tract   13,960.00 

Carpenter    Work,    on  account 

contract    5,581.30 


$20,433.00 


FOR  FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 


New  Books  and  reblnding  old 

books    7,319.16 

Total  Expenditures   $410,702.16 

Balance  unexpended  of  appro- 
priation  for   Cedar  Street 

School    29,567.00 

$440,269.1^ 


NEW  HAVEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  FUND. 
Receipts. 

1901. 

Jan.    26.   Amount  of  Fund  less  Printing  and 


Registering  of  Bonds   $266,975.60 

May   14.    Interest  from  date  of  Deposit  in 
Merchants  National  Bank  to 

March  31,  1901   $2,046.93 

"     31.    Interest  to  April  30.  1901   437.77 

June  29.    Interest  to  May  31,  1901   455.49 

July     9.    Interest  to  June  30,  1901   441.72 

Sept.  25.    Interest  to  July  31,  1901   456.97 

Oct.    15.    Interest  to  August  31,  1901   457.32 

Nov.  19.    Interest  to  Sept.  30,  1901   440.33 

  $4,736.53 


Total  Receipts   $271,712.13 
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Expenditures. 

General  Contract    $  82,115.00 

Changes  in  Power  House,  Boardman   680.00 

Architects  and  other  Professional  services. . .  4,837.00 

Total  Expenditures   I  39,632.00 

Balance   234,080.13 

Total   $271,712.ia 


G.  T.  HEWLETT, 

Clerk, 
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INVENTORY  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 
The  following  property  owned  by  the  District  is  estimated  as 


nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost : 

Webster  School  Lot.  Building  and  Furniture   $  63,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot.  Building  and  Furniture   71,300.00 

Hillhouse  High  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   148,000.00 

Dwight  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   42,500.00 

Dixwell  Ave.  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   12,000.00 

Cedar  Street  School  Lot,  and  paid  on  acct  new  Building.  24,933.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   2,100.00 

Wooster,  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   25,000.00 

Skinner  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   48,200.00 

Washington  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   50,200.00 

Edwards  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture...  30,600.00 

Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   15,200.00 

Carlisle  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   7,000.00 

Strong  School  Lot.  Building  and  Furniture   114,000.00 

Shelton  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   28,250.00 

Woolsey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   47,000.00 

West  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   18.200.00 

Greenwich  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture . .  11,700.00 

Davenport  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture. . .  16,200.00 

Humphrey  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture. . .  14,350.00 

Hallock  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   17,450.00 

Lloyd  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   13,750.00 

Ferry  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   23,000.00 

Woodward  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   8,000.00 

Quinnipiac  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture. .  20,300.00 

Lenox  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   2,000.00 

Orchard  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   19,500.00 

Welch  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   63,200.00 

Winchester  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   55,500.00 

Day  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   35,300.00 

Lovell  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   44,245.00 

New  Fair  Street  School  Lot.  Building  and  Furniture   48,000.00 

New  High  School  Lot,  and  paid  on  account  new  Building.  78,993.23 
Boardman  Manual  Training  School  Lot,  Building,  Furni- 
ture and  Equipment   154,375.80 

Kindergarten  Building  on  Dwight  School  Lot   3,961.13 

Zunder  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   81,800.00 

Roger  Sherman  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   63,500.00 

Ezekiel  Cheever  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture   34,750.00 

Worthington  Hooker  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture.  52,146.84 


$1,609,505.00 
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The  above  figures  probably  do  not  in  each  case  represent  the 
present  value,  but  the  total  is  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the 
value  of  all  the  above  school  property  of  the  District. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  an  inventory  of  all  school 
property  except  land,  buildings,  furniture,  and  the  equipment  of 
the  Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School,  made  January  1, 
1902,  and  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  articles  are  estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  their  present 
value:  . 

Free  Text  Books   $38,000.00 

Library  Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Globes,  etc   26,600.00 

Apparatus  and  supplies  in  Chemical,  Physical,  Biological 

and  all  other  Laboratories   6,000.00 

Fuel.  Stationery,  Printed  Blanks,  Janitors*  Supplies,  Kin- 
dergarten, Drawing,  Sewing,  Manual  Training,  and  all 
other  Miscellaneous  Supplies   31,600.00 


$102,200.00 


RespecfuUy  submitted, 


THOMAS  HOOKER 


Chairman. 


New  Haven,  January  24,  1902. 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


REPORT 


OP  THE 


COMMITTEE  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


To  the  Board  of  Education: 

The  Committee  on  School  Buildings  offers  the  following  as 
their  report  of  the  present  general  condition  and  requirements 
of  the  School  property  of  the  District,  together  with  a  brief 
reference  to  some  of  the  principal  expenditures  during  the  past 
year,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  general  needs  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, as  made  apparent  to  your  committee  by  reason  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  and  their  consequent  intimate  relation 
thereto. 

In  previous  reports  your  attention  has  been  particularly  called 
to  the  needs  of  the  Washington  and  Wooster  Schools,  as  ill 
lighted.  We,  this  last  year,  thought  it  feasible  to  widen  by  about 
a  foot  each  window  of  these  dark  rooms ;  and  the  experiment  was 
therefore  made  in  the  first  floor  rooms  of  both  schools.  The  re- 
sult has  fully  met  our  expectations,  affording  as  it  has  suflScient 
light  for  all  ordinary  conditions.  The  cost  of  these  changes  for 
both  schools  was  Four  Hiuidred  and  Ninety  Dollars.  This  ex- 
penditure, however,  in  our  opinion,  was  fully  warranted,  as  is 
witnessed  by  the  evident  more  cheerful  and  healthful  conditions 
as  now  enjoyed  by  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

In  addition  to  this  change  at  the  Wooster  School  we  have  had 
new  furniture  placed  in  five  rooms,  and  also  hallways  and  rooms 
kalsomined.  At  the  Washington  School  there  were  laid  entire 
new  floors,  in  four  rooms,  as  well  as  new  furniture  in  the  same 
number.  During  this  coming  year  we  shall  be  compelled  in  this 
school  to  replace  with  new,  the  floors  in  aU  the  remaining  school 
rooms,  and  it  is  also  our  intention  to  widen  the  windows  in  the 
<lark  rooms  of  the  upper  floors  of  both  these  schools. 
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With  the  ultimate  completion  of  this  work,  we  will  then  have 
old  buildings  that  have  done  service  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
and  though  they  need  more  than  ordinary  care  to  preserve  them, 
yet  their  interior  arrangements  will  be  such  that  they  will,  we 
trust,  be  habitable  for  many  years  to  come  without  extraordinary 
expense  to  the  school  system. 

At  the  time  of  the  Committee's  annual  inspection  in  May  and 
June  last,  of  all  the  school  buildings,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  relative  importance  for  expenditure  of  those  needs  that 
were  presented  to  us,  we  were  compelled  to  cut  out  repairs  to 
the  amount  of  Twenty-five  Hundred  Dollars,  that  we  considered 
were  needed  for  the  general  good  and  convenience,  yet  not  being 
absolute,  we  deferred  them  by  reason  of  the  finances  not  being 
sufficient  to  cover  the  expense.  One  of  these  items  was  the  re- 
pairing of  walks.    That  sentiment  is  old  and  true,  as  well  that 

it  is  a  wise  husbandman  that  stops  the  first  leak."  Having  this 
in  mind  during  the  year,  your  Committee  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure for  contracts  for  painting,  varnishing  and  kalsomining 
in  the  several  schools  to  the  sum  of  Two  Thousand  Dollars. 

We  also  recommend  that  as  fast  as  possible  all  composition 
blackboards  needing  as  they  do  each  year  expensive  repairs,  be 
substituted  with  slate  blackboards,  as  in  the  end  less  expensive, 
and  in  quality  and  utility  much  more  desirable.  This  recom- 
mend we  carried  out  in  two  of  the  schools  last  year. 

The  main  room  of  the  school  at  the  County  Home  was  fur- 
nislied  with  new  furniture.  The  conditions  in  the  detached 
building  at  this  Home,  which  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  primary 
children  of  the  first  grade,  have  not  been  improved,  and  are  not 
what  they  should  be.  The  tenets  of  our  teaching  are  these:  we 
take  children  from  all  conditions  and  environments  of  a  great 
city  life,  and  endeavor  to  surround  them  with  those  uplifting 
influences  that  appeal  to  the  inner  life  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  the 
mind;  we  aim  to  give  them  that  conmingling  and  exhilarating 
environments  that  shall  be  truly  helpful  to  them.  If  these 
educating  and  refining  influences  are  not  presented  in  all  their 
fullness  to  the  children  of  the  ignorant  or  vicious,  then  we  fail  in 
all  that  is  incimibent  upon  us,  and  if  at  tender  age  the  child's 
mind  is  not  directed  to  higher  ideals,  and  pure  conceptions,  then 
the  opposite  of  those  conditions  are  likely  to  grow  and  increase. 
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This  primary  room  that  we  speak  of  is  a  little  room,  one  story- 
high,  poorly  ventilated,  the  size  16i^  ft.  x  23  ft.  x  8  ft.,  with  an 
enrollment  of  28  pupils,  and  at  times  we  have  had  to  decline  the 
taking  of  others  for  this  room  for  lack  of  seating.  The  heat  is 
obtained  from  a  large  stove  in  one  corner  of  the  room  within  six 
feet  of  several  of  the  children.  These  are  over-heated,  when  the 
balance  of  the  room  is  cold,  so  cold  that  at  times  during  the  past 
Winter  the  morning  session  has  had  to  be  delayed  and  twice  in 
December  closed  entirely.  In  the  Summer  the  windows  are 
opened,  but  about  the  premises  there  is  nothing  cheerful  or  invit- 
ing. AVhat  is  needed  is  that  the  main  room  attached  to  the  large 
building  should  be  so  enlarged  that  two  connecting  rooms  could 
be  had  with  ample  dressing-room  accommodations,  and  adequate 
heating  and  ventilating  conveniences  that  will  prove  suflScient 
the  need.  If  these  arrangements  cannot  be  satisfactorily  prom- 
ised by  the  County  Commissioners,  then  we  recommend  that  our 
teachers  be  withdrawn  to  our  own  buildings  and  the  doors  there 
opened  to  these  children  on  the  same  plane  with  all  others. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  tearing  down  of  the  old  Cedar 
Street  School  and  the  partial  building  in  its  place  of  a  large  brick 
eighteen  room  building,  three  st6ries  high,  and  although  it  is  not, 
as  we  had  expected,  in  readiness  at  this  time,  its  general  outline, 
however,  is  that  distinct  as  to  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  com- 
modious quarters  that  will  soon  be  for  the  children  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  still  needed  in  connection,  and  that 
is  a  playground.  As  it  is  now,  the  building  itself  takes  up  every 
available  foot  of  ground  that  we  own,  and  to  dismiss  seven  hun- 
dred children  day  after  day  into  the  streets,  without  any  ground 
of  their  own,  is  a  condition  that  we  ^lope  will  not  be  allowed  to 
exist  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  children  of  this  school  before  its  final  closing  were  pro- 
vided for  by  rooms  opened  in  the  basement  of  the  Webster  School 
and  also  in  the  Welch  School. 

The  Boardman  School  by  an  additional  gift  through  the  kindly 
interest  of  Mrs.  Boardman,  the  original  donor  of  the  school 
proper,  has  this  last  year  had  a  wing  at  one  corner  extended  and 
carried  up  three  stories,  creating  thereby  several  new  rooms 
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which  will  afford  needful  accommodations  to  this  rapidly  increas- 
ing and  important  department  of  the  school  system. 

The  new  High  School  planned  and  commenced  this  past  year 
is  progressing  with  commendable  rapidity. 

During  the  coming  year  expensive  repairs  will  have  to  be  made 
in  the  heating  apparatus  in  some  of  the  schools. 

The  special  expense  needed  for  new  schools  by  reason  of  our 
providing  for  none  this  year  will  be  still  more  apparent  in  our 
opinion  this  coming  year. 

The  Strong  District  near  the  Wire  Mill  and  the  new  Cereal 
factory  will,  we  are  promised,  in  the  near  future  be  teeming  with 
operatives.  Their  coming  will  without  doubt  mean  the  coming 
of  new  families  into  the  district,  and  it  will  be  helpful  in  the 
future  economy  to  provide  quickly  an  adequate  school. 

The  Winchester  District,  particularly  in  the  Shelton  Avenue 
section,  is  overcrowded.  Previous  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  rooms  in  the  gables  of  what  was  the  attic.  In  this  section 
during  the  past  year  a  third  room  has  had  to  be  opened  in  the 
Gibb  Street  Annex,  and  the  present  indications  now  are,  by  rea- 
son of  the  existing  overflow  in  some  of  the  rooms  in  the  main 
school,  that  the  fourth  and  last  room  in  this  auxiliary  school  will 
have  to  be  opened  this  year.  We  now  own  the  necessary  land; 
the  school  is  greatly  needed. 

Also,  in  justice  to  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Oak  Street 
School,  larger  quarters  should  be  provided,  and  in  the  end  that 
which  will  be  most  economical  and  desirable  will  be  the  tearing 
down  of  the  old  and  the  building  of  a  new. 

Take  these  necessary  buildings  one  by  one  each  year  and  they 
could  be  provided  for  without  serious  burden ;  omit  them  as  an- 
nually they  in  order  present  themselves,  and  the  result  is  a  con- 
gestion of  pupils  in  some  of  the  grades  by  reason  of  no  room  for 
advancement,  resulting  in  their  irreparable  loss. 

Your  committee  has  often  been  impressed  with  the  thought,  by 
reason  of  its  coming  in  touch  so  intimately  with  these  new  build- 
ings and  the  multitudinous  number  of  repairs  required  in  the 
old,  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  well  to  draw  a  line  between  that 
which  is  necessary  in  construction  and  that  which  is  experi- 
mental, or  that  can  without  detriment  be  done  without,  or  more 
clearly,  that  the  Public  School  system  after  it  has  been  provided 
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with  the  necessities  of  pupil  and  teacher,  should  not  at  its  expense 
he  an  experimental  field  for  the  advertisement  or  illustration  of 
some  new  feature,  which  by  its  adoption  will  add  new  source  of 
expenditures. 

There  is  no  public  money  for  any  object  that  should  be  given 
more  liberally  than  for  schools,  and  it  should  be  jealously 
guarded  in  its  expenditure. 

The  schools  can  subsist  in  their  plainness,  and  by  economizing 
in  this  direction  the  fundamental  need  can  be  best  served,  viz., 
the  ample  provision  for  the  best  education  of  all  children  under 
the  most  inspiring  and  enlightened  conditions  of  teacher  and 
books ;  and  therefore  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  this 
statement  that  not  under  one  head,  but  by  the  general  direction 
and  counsel  of  this  united  Board,  we  today  are  building  adequate 
schools  commendable  in  their  appointment,  that  for  the  number 
of  children  they  are  designed  to  accommodate  are  at  a  much  less 
relative  cost  than  those  that  we  know  of  anywhere. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ADONIRAM  J.  HARMOUNT. 

Chairman. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  7,  1902. 
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REPORT 


OP  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City 
School  Distnct: 

Gentlemen:— The  following  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 
It  covers,  in  general,  the  time  from  the  opening  of  the  schools  in 
September,  1900,  to  December  31,  1901 : 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


STATISTICS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  28,  1901. 


BEOISTRATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year   17,656 

Increase  over  preceding  year   335 

Average  number  enrolled  (belonging)  during  the  year   15,237.2 

Increase  over  preceding  year   275.8 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance   14,317.6 

Increase  over  preceding  year   222.7 

Per  cent,  of  attendance   93.9 

Decrease  from  preceding  year   .3 

Number  of  absences  (half  days)   321,112 

Decrease  from  preceding  year   4,952 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness   9,087 

Decrease  from  preceding  year   1,273 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy   677 

Decrease  from  preceding  year   76 

Average  age  of  pupils   10.6 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers,  including  Principals  and  Supervising 

Principals    434 

Number  of  Supervisors  and  special  teachers   10 

Total  J   444 

Number  of  male  teachers   31 

Number  of  female  teachers     413 


SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Number  of  school  buildings  

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied 

Increase  over  preceding  year... 
Number  of  seats  

Increase  over  preceding  year.. 


Increase  393 
Decrease  43 
Increase  202 
409 

Decrease  266 
Increase  437 
324 
317 
445 
335 


48 

356 
4 

16,280 
150 


ENROLLMENT  BY  YEARS  1890-1901. 


Total  Enrollment,  1890-1891   15,103 

1891-  1892   15,496 

1892-  1893   15,453. 

1893-  1894   15,655. 

1894-  1895   16,064. 

1895-  1896   15,798. 

1896-  1897   16,235. 

1897-  1898   16,559. 

1898-  1899   16,876. 

1899-  1900   17,321. 

1900-  1901   17,656. 
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ENBOLLME17T  BY  YEARS,  HILLHOUSE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  1885-1901. 


Total  Enrollment,  1885-1886   712 

18861887                     746  Increase  84 

1887-  1888                      785                         "  89 

1888-  1889                    688  Decrease  97 

1889-  1890                    714  Increase  26 

1890-  1891                     724                        "  10 

1891-  1892                    701  Decrease  28 

1892-  1893                     709  Increase  8 

1893-  1894                      715                         "  6 

1894-  1895                      770                         "  65 

1895-  1896                      799                         "  29 

1896-  1897                     731  Decrease  68 

1897-  1898                     841  Increase  110 

1898-  1899                     808  Decrease  33 

1899-  1900                      802                         "  6 

1900-  1901                      755                         "  47 


ENBOIXMENT    BY    YEARS,    BOAROMAN    MANUAL    TRAINI17G    HIGH  SCHOOL^ 

1894-1901. 

Total  Enrollment,  1894-1895   223 

1895-  1896                     161  Decrease  62 

1896-  1897                     204  Increase  43 

1897-  1898                      224                         «  20 

1898-  1899                      254                         "  85 

1899-  1900                      398                         "  139 

1900-  1901                      522                         "  124 


CHILDREN  NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL,  OCTOBER,  1900. 


Between  4  and  5  years   1,510 

Decrease  from  preceding  year   79 

Between  5  and  7  years   916 

Increase  over  preceding  year   108 

Between  7  and  14  years   259 

Increase  over  preceding  year   97 

Between  14  and  16  years   1,047 

Decrease  from  preceding  year   115 

Total  not  attending  school   3,732 

Increase  over  last  year   9 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN, 


CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL,  OCTOBEB,  1900. 

In  Public  Schools   16,504 

Increase  over  preceding  year   477 

In  Private  Schools   3,065 

Increase  over  preceding  year   72 


Total  attending  school   19,569 

Increase  over  preceding  year   64^ 


Total  number  in  District   23,301 

CHILDREN  NOT  ATTENDING  ANY  SCHOOL,  OCTOBER,  1901. 

Between  4  and  5  years   1,489 

Decrease  from  preceding  year   21 

Between  5  and  7  years   770 

Decrease  from  preceding  year   146 

Between  7  and  .14  years   229 

Decrease  from  preceding  year   30 

Between  14  and  16  years   1,186 

Increase  over  preceding  year   13^ 

Total  not  attending  school   3,674 

Decrease  from  last  year   58^ 

CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL,  OCTOBER,  1901. 

Total  number  attending  Public  Day  Schools   16,802 

Increase  over  preceding  year   579 

Number  attending  private  schools   3,110 

Increase  over  preceding  year   45 

Total  number  attending  school   19,912 

Increase  over  preceding  year   624 

Number  of  children  in  Kindergartens,  Public   993 

Increase  over  preceding  year   97 

Number  of  children  in  primary  grades  I,  11,  III,  IV,  Public   9,193 

Increase  over  preceding  year   301 

Number  of  children  in  grammar  grades  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  Public.  5,278 

Increase  over  preceding  year   81 

Number  of  pupils  in  High  Schools   1,338 

Increase  over  preceding  year   100 

TEACHERS,  OCTOBER,  1901. 

Number  of  teachers   (including  principals  and  supervising 

principals)   *   445 

Increase  over  preceding  year   6 

Number  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers   10 

Total  number  teachers,  principals  and  supervisors   455 

Number  of  male  teachers   33 

Number  of  female  teachers   422 
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ENROLLMENT  BY  GRADES,  OCTOBER,  1901. 

Number  of  pupils  In  Kindergartens   993 

Number  of  pupils  in  Grade  1   2,858 

Number  of  pupils  in  Grade  II   2,269^ 

Number  of  pupils  in  Grade  III   2,025 

Number  of  pupils  in  Grade  IV   2,041 

Number  of  pupils  in  Grade  V   1,79? 

Number  of  pupils  in  Grade  VI   1,509^ 

Number  of  pupils  in  Grade  VII   1,249 

Number  of  pupils  in  Grade  VIII   727 

Number  of  pupils  in  Hillhouse  High  School,  Class  IV.    310- 

Number  of  pupils  in  Hillhouse  High  School,  Class  III   149 

Number  of  pupils  in  Hillhouse  High  School,  Class  II   184 

Number  of  pupils  in  Hillhouse  High  School,  Class  1   136 

Number  of  pupils  in  Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School, 

Class  rv   241 

Number  of  pupils  in  Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School, 

Class  III   171 

Number  of  pupils  in  Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School, 

Class  II   Ill 

Number  of  pupils  in  Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School, 

Class  1   36 


Total   16,802 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  BY  DISTRICTS,  OCTOBER,  1901. 

Webster                                1,148   Lovell    2,122 

Baton                                    1,433   Day    1,686 

Wooster                                 1,034   Welch    1,884 

Hamilton  School                   1,152   Strong    2,043 

Dwight                                  1,181   Hillhouse  High  School....  779 

Winchester                           1,781   Boardman  M.  T.  H.  S   559 


16,802 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1901. 
Year  ending  December  31,  1901, 

AVERAGE  REGISTRATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Average  number  of  pupils  registered  (belonging)   15,427.7 

Increase  over  preceding  calendar  year   361.8 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils   14,568 

Increase  over  preceding  calendar  year   372.2 

Number  of  teachers,  principals  and  supervisors  i   443 

Number  of  school  buildings  occupied   48 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied   356 

Number  of  rooms  in  annexes  and  stores  (rented)   T 
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EXPENSES. 


FOR  GAXENDAR  TEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1901. 

Salaries  of  day  teachers  and  supervisors   $285,778.00 

Cost  of  free  text  books   7,319.16 

Cost  of  supplies   15,699.10 

Current  expenses  of  day  schools   377,425.21 

Average  cost  per  pupil  in  average  attendance   24.83 

Average  cost  per  pupil  in  Hillhouse  High  School   54.20 

Average  cost  per  pupil  in  Boardman  M.  T.  High  School. . .  67.88 

Average  cost  per  pupil  in  schools  below  High  Schools   22.02 

STATISTICS. 
e\t:ninq  schools. 

Total  number  of  pupils  for  season  ending  March,  1901   1.205 

Total  number  of  teachers  for  season  ending  March,  1901 ....  35 

Average  attendance  for  season  ending  March,  1901   420 

Salaries  of  teachers  ]   $3,822.25 

Total  cost  of  evening  schools  for  season   $5,134.36 

Cost  per  pupil  in  average  attendance   12.22 

Number  of  pupils  attending  March,  1901   344 

Number  of  pupils  attending  Oct.,  1901   577 

Number  of  pupils  attending  Dec,  1901   477 

Number  of  teachers  employed  March,  1901   27 

Number  of  teachers  employed  Oct,  1901   38 

Number  of  teachers  employed  Dec,  1901   35 
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Eoumeratioo  of  Persons  Between  the  Ages  of  4  and  16  in  the 
ilonth  of  October,  1901. 


No  in 

No.  in 

No.  not 

Total 

1 

Total  1 

8ub-DIatrict. 

Public 

Private 

attend- 

Oct. 

Oct.  1 

Schools. 

Schools. 

ing 

19U1. 

1900. 

School. 

1.259 

342 

372 

1.973 

2.458 

1.677 

150 

318 

2,146 

2.120 

2.246 

57 

711 

3.014 

2.926 

Dwight   

1,368 

60 

120 

1.548 

1.001 

2.007 

48 

407 

2,462 

2.376 

2.600 

476 

355 

3,431 

3,359 

1.900 

867 

507 

3.274 

3,254 

Welch   

2.012 

592 

376 

2,980 

2.905 

1,977 

518 

508 

3,003 

2,902 

Total  Oct,  1901  

17,046 

3.110 

3.674 

23,830 

23.301 

485 


25 
8S 

647 
86 
72 
20 
76 

101 
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I  purpose  to  make  this  report  brief,  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  Board  of  Education  only  those  subjects  for  which  I  wish 
to  ask  its  special  consideration.  No  mere  report  can  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools  and  of  the 
work  that  is  there  being  done.  In  a  report  general  plans  may  be 
outlined,  general  conditions  stated,  the  most  urgent  needs  em- 
phasized and  distinctive  features  of  the  work  described.  Really 
to  know  the  schools,  however,  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the 
work,  and  to  estimate  justly  their  value  as  a  department  of  the 
public  service,  neither  the  Board  nor  the  public  should  wholly 
depend  upon  the  formal  statements  of  those  most  interested  in 
their  administration.  For  this  purpose  the  schools  should  be 
visited  frequently  and  should  be  seen  as  they  really  are  with  the 
daily  work  in  actual  progress. 

The  work  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year  deserves,  I  believe, 
commendation.  I  am  aware  that  defects  exist  and  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  many  particulars.  Still,  I  believe  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  work  is  of  thoroughly  good  quality,  and  that  it 
is  constantly  improving.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  so  judiciously 
have  the  principals  and  teachers  dealt  with  the  many  perplexing 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  their  work  during  the  year  that 
there  has  been  almost  an  entire  absence,  in  all  our  schools,  of  that 
friction  and  irritation  which  is  so  prejudicial  to  the  usefulness  of 
teachers  and  so  harmful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 

The  general  plans  for  the  work  of  the  schools  are  the  same  as 
they  were  one  year  ago.  The  Course  of  Study  has  not  been 
changed.  It  is  probable  that  before  next  September  some 
changes  in  the  Course  will  be  reconiniended  which  will  require 
less  formal  work  in  the  First  Grade  and  which  will  allow  greater 
freedom  to  the  teachers  in  planning  the  program  and  arranging 
ihe  work  of  that  grade. 

The  statistics  at  the  opening  of  the  report  can  be  consulted  for 
information  in  regard  to  the  registration,  attendance,  etc.,  of  the 
v«irious  schools. 


^  ''he  completion  of  the  new  Cedar  Street  School  building  and 
rrl  of  the  new  High  School  building  will  give  those  schools  much 
ti*  ^ed  relief. 
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Cedar  Street  Building,  When  the  old  building  was  torn  down 
ten  school  rooms  were  occupied  in  the  building  itself  and  the 
annex.  With  the  opening  of  the  spring  term,  April,  1901,  the 
children  in  two  of  these  rooms  were  placed  in  two  extemporized 
rooms  in  the  hall  of  the  Welch  building ;  those  in  two  others  were 
transferred  to  tw^o  unoccupied  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the 
Webster  building ;  the  children  in  the  remaining  six  rooms  were 
given  half-day  sessions  in  rooms  of  corresponding  grades  at  the 
Welch  and  the  Zunder  schools.  This  arrangement  still  exists 
and  will  necessarily  continue  until  the  new  building  is  ready  for 
occupancy.  It  has,  on  the  whole,  proven  satisfactory  and  was 
probably  the  best  that  could  be  provided  under  the  circumstances. 
It  was,  however,  intended  to  be  merely  temporary,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  continue  it  later  than 
January  1  of  the  present  year.  Basement  rooms  are  not  suitable 
for  school  purposes,  and  should  not  be  used  except  under  severe 
stress  of  circumstances.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  more- 
over, twelve  rooms  are  having  half-day  sessions,  viz. :  the  six  of 
the  Cedar  Street  School,  mentioned  above,  and  the  six  at  the 
Zunder  and  Welch  Schools,  which  accommodate  the  Cedar  Street 
children  in  the  afternoon.  The  mere  loss  of  school  time  to  these 
children  is  not  of  great  importance,  as  there  is  a  general  feeling 
among  school  authorities  that  five  hours  of  school  a  day  is  too 
severe  a  requirement  for  young  children  in  the  first  and  second 
grades.  It  is  probable  that  if  children  in  these  grades  could  have 
three  and  a  half  hours  of  school  daily,  in  the  morning,  they  could 
accomplish  as  much  as  children  do  now  in  an  all-day  session. 
Those  children,  however,  who  attend  school  in  the  afternoon  only, 
are  physically  unable  to  do  the  work  of  a  morning  session.  For 
this  reason,  it  will  be  wise  to  have  the  present  arrangement  ter- 
minate as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Cedar  Street  School  building  will  contain  eighteen  school 
rooms,  i.  e.,  sixteen  grade  rooms  and  a  kindergarten.  On  account 
of  its  size  and  location,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  building  is 
completed  it  should  be  made  the  central  school  of  the  Welch 
District.  As  it  has  at  present  but  five  grades,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, if  it  should  become  the  main  school  of  the  district,  to  open 
a  sixth  grade  room  in  addition  to  the  rooms  of  the  old  building 
and  to  transfer  to  the  school  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the 
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Welch  School.  Fourteen  rooms  in  this  building  besides  the  kin- 
dergarten would  in  that  case  be  occupied  next  September,  leaving 
two  unoccupied  rooms  for  the  future  growth  of  the  school.  In 
the  Welch  School,  the  removal  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
would  leave  three  rooms  unoccupied.  The  kindergarten  and 
grade  I,  which  are  now  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  could 
then  be  transferred  to  two  of  the  regular  school  rooms,  which  is 
certainly  much  to  be  desired,  and  one  unoccupied  room  would 
still  remain  for  future  use.  This  plan  would  also  accommodate 
in  the  Cedar  Street  building  those  children  in  the  territory 
bounded  by  Hill,  Whiting  and  Meadow  Streets  and  Congress 
Avenue,  the  transfer  of  which  from  the  Wooster  to  the  Welch 
District  has  been  for  some  time  under  serious  consideration.  In 
this  way  the  children  in  the  Welch  District  would,  for  several 
years,  be  provided  for. 

The  New  High  School  Building,  This  building,  which  will 
probably  be  occupied  some  time  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  1903, 
will  be  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  building,  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  school.  Besides  the  usual  class  rooms  and  recitation 
rooms  it  will  contain  chemical,  physical  and  biological  labora- 
tories, drawing  rooms,  commercial  rooms,  a  science  lecture  room, 
a  library,  school  offices,  and  a  large  assembly  hall.  When  it  is 
occupied  many  of  the  obstacles  which  now  exist  to'  good  school 
work  and  to  efficient  and  economical  administration,  will  be 
removed.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  Committee  was  able  to  include 
in  its  plans  an  assembly  hall,  as,  in  the  arrangements  of  a  school 
building,  there  is  no  greater  aid  to  good  discipline  and  to  the 
d'evelopment  of  the  right  sort  of  school  spirit  than  a  room  in  % 
which  the  entire  school,  teachers  and  pupils,  can  frequently  be 
called  together.  This  building  is  planned  to  accommodate  1500 
pupUs.  When,  therefore,  it  is  completed,  the  new  building  and 
the  Boardman  School  building  will,  together,  accommodate  about 
2000  High  School  pupils.  The  ample  facilities  for  every  depart- 
ment of  High  School  work  which  these  two  buildings  will  furnish 
will  greatly  increase  the  value  and  importance  of  this  part  of 
our  school  system. 

The  new^  building  is  being  erected  at  a  time  when  there  is 
a  growing  interest  in  High  School  work  and  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  Biigh  School  training  among  all  classes  of  our  popula- 
tion throughout  the  whole  country. 
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Dr.  Balliet,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mass.,  in 
his  recent  report  for  1901,  has  discussed  at  considerable  length 
this  phase  of  the  High  School  question.    Dr.  Balliet  says : 

**The  most  striking  fact  about  the  public  school  system  of  the 
whole  country  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  the  phenomenal 
increase  in  High  School  enrollment.  This  increase  for  the  coun- 
try at  large  has  been  nearly  100  per  cent,  the  increase  for  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  has  been  in  these  ten  years  61^^  per  cent, 
whilst  the  increase  in  population  has  been  only  a  little  over  25  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  population  of  Fitchburg  from  1890  to 
1900  was  only  43  per  cent,  whilst  the  increase  in  High  School 
attendance  was  102  per  cent.  The  population  of  Worcester  in- 
creased during  the  same  period  a  little  less  than  40  per  cent,  and 
the  High  School  enrollment  increased  124^2  per  cent.  The 
population  of  Springfield  increased  40^2  per  cent,  while  the  en- 
rollment in  the  High  School  during  the  same  period  increased  108 
per  cent.  There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  assume  that  the  in- 
crease in  High  School  attendance  from  1900  to  1910  will  be  less 
than  it  was  during  the  decade  just  passed. '  * 

During  this  period  the  increase  in  the  population  of  New 
Haven  was  about  33  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  High 
School  enrollment  was  70  per  cent. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  High  Schools  in  the  thirteen 
cities  of  New  England  (not  including  Boston)  having  a  popula- 
tion above  60,000  may  be  of  interest.  From  this  table  it  appears 
that  New  Haven  stands  fifth  among  these  cities  in  the  proportion 
of  High  School  pupils  to  the  population : 
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Population 

y  IVW) 

  118,421 

No.  Hlph 
Scliools. 

3 

No.  High 
School 
pupils  to 

JWU  Ol 

population. 
20.7 

No.  Hieh 
Soh'Dl 
pupils 

2,46a 

  61,643 

2 

16.5 

1,018 

  91,886 

3 

13.2 

1,214 

  68,513 

2 

12.1 

830 

  108,027 

2 

11.8 

1,277 

Sprtngfleld   

  62,059 

2 

11.5 

718 

  79,850 

1 

11.4 

91& 

  175,597 

3 

10.2 

1,792 

  62,559 

9.2 

575 

  94,868 

8.4 

800' 

  70,996 

7.8 

553 

  62,442 

6.5 

406 

Fall  River  

  104,863 

6.2 

660- 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost,  etc.,  of  several  High  School 
buildings  in  New  England  which  have  been  erected  during  the 
past  ten  years.  This  table  may  be  of  interest  for  purposes  of 
general  comparison: 
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THE  NEED  OF  ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


Additional  school  accommodations  are  already  needed  in  the 
AVebster,  Winchester,  Eaton,  Wooster,  and  Strong  districts,  and 
the  erection  of  new  school  buildings  or,  where  practicable,  the 
enlargement  of  the  old  buildings  must  be  considered  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

Webster  District,  The  most  pressing  need  for  additional  ac- 
commodations is  in  this  district.  Every  seat  in  the  three  build- 
ings of  the  district  has  been  occupied,  all  the  year;  early  in 
the  school  year  so  many  young  children  applied  for  admittance 
to  the  First  Grade  of  the  Webster  School,  that  the  children 
of  this  grade  were  organized  into  two  sets  or  rooms, 
and  each  set  was  given  a  half -day  session,  one  in  the  fore- 
noon and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  More  than  sixty  children, 
furthermore,  who  live  in  this  district  are  obliged  to  attend 
school  in  the  Dwight  District.  The  situation  is  worse  this  year 
than  it  was  last,  and  will  doubtless  be  worse  next  year  than  it 
has  been  this.  Either  a  new  building  should  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Oak  Street  building,  or  the  present  building 
should  be  enlarged  by  an  additional  story.  The  latter  would 
probably  be  the  more  practicable  plan.  If  this  should  be  done, 
four  additional  rooms  would  be  provided.  Later,  four  rooms 
more  could  be  provided  for  the  district  by  an  addition  to  the 
Davenport  Avenue  building.  These  changes  would  probably 
provide  for  the  children  in  the  Webster  District  for  several 
years. 

Winchester  District.  In  the  two  large  buildings  of  this  dis- 
trict, the  Winchester  and  the  Shelton  Avenue,  the  lower  grades 
have  been  crowded  all  the  year,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to 
accommodate  all  the  children  who  applied  for  admittance.  In  , 
the  Winchester  School,  two  basement  rooms  have  been  occupied, 
one  by  the  kindergarten  and  one  by  a  class  of  first  grade  children. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Shelton  Avenue  School  several  classes  of 
children  occupy  three  rooms  in  a  dwelling  house,  leased  for  this 
purpose.  A  large  addition  to  the  present  Shelton  Avenue  build- 
ing would  he  the  most  practicable  method  of  relieving  the 
<5rowded  condition  of  this  district. 
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Eaton  District.  In  this  district  the  lower  grades  in  both  the 
Eaton  and  the  Skinner  schools  are  overcrowded.  In  the  latter 
one  basement  room  is  occupied.  When  the  High  School  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  old  to  the  new  building,  the  present  High  School 
building  will  become  available  for  the  use  of  the  lower  schools  of 
this  district.  This  building,  remodeled  and  renovated,  would 
accommodate  600  pupils  on  three  floors  and  would  relieve  the 
congestion  in  the  district  for  several  years. 

Wooster  District,  In  the  Wooster  District,  every  year,  a  large 
number  of  small  children  who  have  never  attended  school  apply 
for  admittance.  As  far  as  possible  they  are,  of  course,  always 
admitted,  even  at  great  personal  inconvenience  to  teachers  and 
pupils.  At  present  about  twenty  children  in  the  lowest  six  rooms 
have  no  regular  seats,  but,  from  day  to  day,  occupy  those  of  other 
children  who  are  absent  from  school.  In  addition  to  these,  about 
fifty  first  grade  children  have,  for  want  of  room,  been  refused 
admittance  the  past  year.  In  this  district  two  basement  rooms 
are  occupied,  one  by  the  kindergarten  and  the  other  by  a  class  of 
first  grade  children.  I  see  no  way  of  providing,  at  present,  for 
the  large  number  of  children  between  five  and  seven  years  of  age 
who  apply  for  admittance  to  the  lower  grades  of  the  Wooster 
School,  except  by  renting  rooms  outside  of  the  building  or  by  the 
plan  of  half -day  sessions,  neither  of  which  is  wholly  satisfactory. 
When  the  High  School  building  becomes  available  for  the  use  of 
the  Eaton  District  (September,  1903),  very  likely  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  make  provision  in  the  Eaton  School  for  many  of  these 
children.  The  increase  in  population  in  this  quarter,  however,  is 
80  constant  and  so  rapid  that  a  new  ten-room  building  for  the 
lower  <rra(les  of  the  district,  i.  e.,  I-VI,  is  a  matter  which  should 
receive  earnest  consideration. 

Strong  District.  All  children  who  have  applied  for  school 
privileges  in  this  district  during  the  past  year  have  been  accom- 
modated. Owing,  however,  to  the  rapid  increase  in  population 
east  of  the  Quinnipiac  River  and  to  the  long  distances  which 
many  children  have  to  go  to  reach  school,  the  erection  of  a  ten- 
room  building  in  some  central  location  east  of  the  river,  must 
soon  be  contemplated. 
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SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS  IN  GENERAL. 


One  of  the  most  serious  and  in  many  particulars  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  which  the  governments  of  our  large  cities 
will  have  to  solve  during  the  next  twenty-five  years  is  that  of 
providing  adequate  school  facilities  for  their  population.  It  has 
already  become  a  matter  of  anxiety  in  many  cities,  and  some 
are  obliged  to  admit  their  inability  to  meet  the  situation.  For 
this  state  of  affairs  there  are,  in  the  main,  three  causes :  First, 
the  very  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  cities  among  those 
classes  having  large  families  of  children;  from  this  cause  it  is 
sometimes  almost  physically  impossible  to  build  school  houses 
fast  enough  to  meet  the  demand ;  second,  the  increasing  expendi- 
tures, legitimate  and  otherwise,  in  all  departments  of  the  public 
ser\4ce;  third,  in  some  cities,  the  unbusinesslike,  wasteful  and 
selfish  methods  of  conducting  public  business.  These  causes, 
however,  need  not  be  discussed  here.  It  is  the  fact  that  ought  to 
receive  thoughtful  consideration.  In  New  Haven  the  average 
annual  increase,  for  the  past  ten  years,  in  the  number  of  children 
actually  attending  school  has  been  255.  The  average  annual 
increase  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  372.  Naturally  this 
number  is  increasing  every  year.  For  the  present  year  it  is 
more  than  400  over  last  year.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  to 
the  necessary  conclusion,  viz. :  that  every  year  we  must  provide 
school  buildings,  teacheri^  and  equipment  for  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  pupils.  This  conclusion  should  be  met  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way.  No  temporary  makeshift  will  do.  Any  evasion 
of  the  situation  one  year  will  bring  a  more  embarrassing  situation 
with  more  entangling  conditions  the  next  year.  The  citj^  should 
adopt  as  a  settled  policy  the  erection  of  school  buildings  at  cer- 
tain regular  intervals.  At  present  one-eight  room  building 
should  be  erected  every  year,  or  two  twelve-room  buildings  every 
three  years,  or  a  sixteen-room  building  every  two  years.  Nothing 
less  than  this  will  make  adequate  provision  for  our  school  children 
and  this  must  soon  be  increased.  I  should  like  to  add  relative 
to  this  subject,  that  all  new  school  buildings  should  be  substantial 
and  plain.  Little  ornamentation  within  or  without  should  be 
allowed  to  add  to  the  expense.  Not  that  ornamentation  is  unde- 
sirable; but  inasmuch  as  economy  is  necessary,  it  should  be 
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practiced  so  as  least  to  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  school 
work.  School  buildings  are  not  for  show.  Economies  practiced 
in  this  direction  may  make  possible  the  erection  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  school  houses,  the  better  equipment  of  those  built,  or  the 
employment  of  more  efficient  teachers.  These  buildings  shoidd 
be  equipped  with  adequate  systems  of  warming  and  ventilation, 
and  no  expense  should  be  spared  in  providing  suitable  sanitary 
and  hygienic  conditions  under  which  school  children  may  work. 

In  regard  to  school  accommodations,  it  ought  to  be  said,  fur- 
thermore, that  if  the  age  of  five  years  is  the  established  age  at 
which  children  may  enter  school,  then  every  child  who  has 
reached  this  age,  whose  parents  wish  him  to  attend  school,  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  That  one  man  cannot  obtain 
school  facilities  for  his  child  while  his  neighbor  is  more  fortunate 
is  neither  fair,  nor  just,  nor  expedient.  This  has  proven  a 
constant  cause  of  irritation  in  the  administration  of  our  schools. 

In  providing  accommodations  for  school  children  the  plan  of 
placing  children  in  basement  rooms  or  in  stores  and  dwelling 
houses  leased  for  the  purpose  should  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  latter  never  furnish  the  proper  hygienic  conditions 
for  large  classes  of  children  to  work  in ;  they  are,  too,  usually  at 
some  distance  from  the  main  school  of  which  they  are  a  part, 
which  renders  their  administration  more  difficult.  The  former, 
ov/ing  to  dampness,  insufficient  light,  and  the  impossibilty  of 
adequate  ventilation  are  usually  exceMingly  unsanitary.  At 
present  ten  basement  rooms,  five  rooms  in  stores  and  three  in  a 
dwelling  house  are  occupied  by  school  children. 

I  have  spoken  at  length  on  the  subject  of  school  buildings  and 
accommodations,  because  to  me  it  seems  a  vital  matter.  The  two 
essentials  in  school  administration  are  sanitary  school  rooms  and 
efficient  teachers.  Other  things,  such  as  text  books,  supplies, 
courses  of  study,  etc.,  are  important,  but  they  all  are  insignificant 
in  comparison  ^vith  the  physical  conditions  of  the  school  room 
and  the  spirit  of  the  teacher.  An  intelligent  teacher,  loving  her^ 
work  and  in  sympathy  with  her  children,  and  a  school  room  at 
the  proper  temperature,  filled  with  fresh  air,  flooded  with  bright, 
clear  light  and  taken  care  of  by  an  intelligent  and  faithful 
janitor,— these  are  two  conditions  without  which  the  best  school 
cannot  exist ;  with  them  such  a  school  will  not  be  wanting. 
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Tahlc  Showing  Average  Expense  per  Pupil  in  Thirteen  Cities  of 
New  England  for  One  Tear. 

In  this  table  the  Average  Expense  per  pupil  is  found  by  divid- 
ing the  total  annual  school  appropriation  (not  including  new 
bnildirgs  or  permanent  repairs)  by  the  average  membership  or 
registration.  In  the  case  of  Hartford  and  Bridgeport  the  divisor 
in  the  average  attendance  instead  of  average  membership.  In  the 
case  of  Hartford  the  dividend  number  includes  repairs,  but  does 
not  include  free  text  books.  In  the  case  of  Bridgeport  the 
dividend  includes  neither  repairs  nor  free  text  books.  The  figures 
used  were  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  1900  (Mass.,  R.  I.,  and  Conn.) : 

Average  Annual 
Population  (1900) .      cost  per  pupil. 


Hartford                                              79.850  $37.01 

Springfield                                           62,059  83.87 

Boston                                               560,892  32.96 

Lowell                                                  94,969  28.51 

Cambridge                                            91,886  28.50 

Providence                                          175,597  27.96 

Worcester                                           118,421  27.51 

Somerville                                           61,643  26.84 

Lynn                                                    68,513  26.20 

New  Bedford                                      62,442  25.95 

New  Haven                                       108,027  24.38 

Lawrence                                            62,559  24.26 

Fan  River                                        104.863  22.15 

Bridgeport                                           70,996  20.47 


It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  of  the  fourteen  cities 
enumerated  the  average  expense  per  pupil  in  ten  is  greater  than 
in  New  Haven ;  in  three  it  is  less.  These  cities  include  all  those 
cities  in  New  England  whose  population  is  more  than  60,000 : 
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Table  Showing  Average  Expense  per  Pupil  for  One  Year  in 
Those  Cities  of  Massachtisetts  and  Connecticut  Whose 
Population  Exceeds  30,000, 

Average 
Population.         cost  per  pupiL 


Hartford                                              79,850  $87.01 

Newton    33.587  85.19 

Holyoke    45,712  84.00 

Springfield    62,059  88.87 

Boston    560,892  82.86 

Maiden    33,664  30.44 

Fitchburg    35,531  29.44 

Lowell    94,969  28.51 

Cambridge   91,886  28.50 

Waterbury    45,859  28.47 

Salem    35,956  27.81 

Worcester    118,421  27.51 

Haverhill    37,175  26.69 

Somerville    61,643  26.84 

Lynn    68,513  26.20 

New  Bedford   62,442  25.95 

New  Haven   108,027  24.88 

Lawrence    62,559  24.26 

Taunton    31,036  28.50 

Brockton    40,068  22.91 

Fall  River   104,863  22.15 

Bridgeport    70,996  20.47 


PROFESSIONAL  PROGRESS  OP  TEACHFJIS. 

During  the  past  year  the  following  opportunities  for  profes- 
sional improvement  have  been  available  for  the  teachers  of  the 
city:  (a)  The  Teachers'  Lecture  Course;  (b)  the  Course  in  Sys- 
tematic Pedagogy  at  Yale  University;  (c)  the  Yale  Lecture  and 
University  Extension  Course;  (d)  Prof essional  Libraries ;  (e)  the 
Supervising  Principals'  Club. 
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Teachers'  Lecture  Course.  Following  is  the  program  of  this 
•course  for  the  present  school  year : 

NEW  HAVEN  TEACHERS*  LECTURE  COURSE,  1901-1902. 

Introductory  Superintendent  of  Schools.  .Sept  30 

Practical  School  Hygiene  Superintendent  of  Schools.  .Oct.  28 

Some  Phases  of  School  Discipline .. Superintendent  of  Schools.  .Nov.  18 

Art  Instruction  for  People  in  Cities..Henry  Turner  Bailey  Dec.  5 

German  Secondary  Schools  Dr.  J.  P.  Gushing  Jan.  13 

German  Elementary  Schools  Dr.  S.  H.  Rowe  Jan.  13 

Interest  and  Attention  Marcus  White  Feb.  10 

Experimental  Methods  in  Education.  Dr.  John  Dewey  Mch.  25 

The  Educational  Ideal  Prof.  E.  Hershey  Sneath . . . .  Apr.  14 

Some  Matters  of  Administration. .  .Superintendent  of  Schools..  May  12 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  R.  H.  Chittenden,  Director  of 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  these  lectures  have  been  given  in 
North  Sheffield  Hall.  They  have  been  given  monthly,  on  Monday 
aftemons,  at  a  quarter  past  four  o'clock.  Teachers  have  been 
permitted  to  dismiss  their  rooms  early  enough  to  be  present  at 
that  time.  The  expenses  of  the  course  have  been  paid  by  con- 
tributions from  the  teachers.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures,  while 
topics  of  special  interest  to  teachers,  have  been  general  enough 
to  be  appropriate  for  teachers  of  all  grades.  All  public  school 
teachers  of  the  city  attend  these  lectures. 

The  Course  in  Systematic  Pedagogy.  This  is  one  of  the 
regular  courses  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Yale  University,  and 
work  done  in  this  course  counts  for  a  degree.  Special  arrange- 
ments, however,  have  been  made  for  teachers  so  that  any  teacher, 
whether  a  college  graduate  or  not,  may  take  the  course.  It  is 
designed  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  both  a  theoretical  and  a 
practical  knowledge  of  Pedagogy.  Collateral  reading  and  writ- 
ten papers  are  required.  The  course  is  given  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Rowe, 
Supervising  Principal  of  the  Lovell  District.  Thirteen  principals 
and  teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  taking  the  course. 

The  Yale  Lecture  and  University  Extension  Course.  This  con- 
sists of  forty  lectures  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  e.  g.,  English  Lit- 
erature, History,  Science,  ]\Iusic,  Art  and  Economics.  Although 
not  strictly  a  professional  course,  yet  it  is  of  so  great  value  and 
the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  have  identified  themselves  with 
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it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  properly  can  be  regarded  as  a  means 
for  professional  improvement.  About  seventy  teachers  pur- 
chased tickets  for  the  course  and  are  attending  the  lectures. 

Professional  Libraries.  Every  school  district  in  the  city  has- 
its  Teachers'  Library.  At  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education 
such  a  library  is  also  maintained.  This  contains  the  standard 
educational  works,  and  to  it  additions  of  recent  publications  are 
made  regularly.  About  150  new  books  were  added  during  the 
past  year.  The  current  educational  periodicals  are  also  supplied. 
These  books  and  periodicals  are  provided  for  the  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  and  are  used  very  generally  by  them. 

The  Supervising  Principals*  Clnb.  This  Club  was  organized 
in  November,  1901.  It  consists  of  the  Supervising  Principals  of 
the  city,  the  Supervisors  of  Primary  Schools,  Penmanship  and 
Drawing,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  It  meets  on  the 
second  Thursday  evening  of  each  month  at  the  Office  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  object  of  the  Club  is  the  discussion  of 
current  educational  and  administrative  problems.  Such  topics 
as  Pupil  Government,  Grammar  and  Language  in  the  Grades, 
The  Transition  from  the  Grammar  to  the  High  Schools,  and 
Spelling  in  the  Public  Schools  have  been  discussed  during  the 
past  season.  The  officers  of  the  organization  are:  Mr.  J.  G. 
Lewis,  President;  Mr.  S.  I.  Graves,  Vice-President;  Miss  M. 
Rachel  Webster,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Besides  the  Supervising  Principals'  Club,  the  New  Haven 
Kindergarten  Association  holds  regular  meetings  for  the  con- 
sideration of  questions  touching  kindergarten  work.  Througa 
this  organization  addresses  have  been  delivered  during  the  past 
year  on  kindergarten  and  lower  grade  work  to  the  teachers  of 
these  grades.  Under  its  auspices  Miss  Marie  Hofer  of  Chicago 
gave  three  interesting  and  helpful  talks  on  Music  in  the  Kinder- 
garten and  the  First  Grade. 

In  several  of  the  districts  Teachers*  Reading  Clubs  also  exist. 
These  clubs  meet  regularly  to  read  and  to  discuss  current  educa- 
tional publications. 

On  the  whole,  the  professional  spirit  of  the  teachers  is  good 
and  their  attitude  toward  professional  improvement  is  encourag- 
ing.   This  whole  subject  is  exceedingly  important.    A  teacher 
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cannot  afford  to  confine  herself  exclusively  to  the  daily  routine  of 
her  class  room  work.  There  are  numerous  narrowing  influences 
about  her  duties  that  too  often  produce  stagnation.  Unless  she 
is  wide  awake  to  opportunities  of  growth  and  improvement,  and 
unless  she  keeps  in  touch  with  stimulating  influences,  there  is 
great  danger  that  she  will  lose  the  earnest  purpose,  high  ambition 
and  enthusiastic  spirit  which  are  so  essential  to  the  success  and 
usefulness  of  a  teacher. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  SECONDARY  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  among  educators  over 
the  value  of  Manual  Training  in  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion.* Its  value  lies  (a)  in  the  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand, 
and  (b)  in  the  development  of  the  mind  through  the  training  of 
the  eye  and  hand.  Of  the  two  the  latter  is  the  more  important. 
Practical  skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  however  useful  this  may  be,  is 
a  secondary  consideration  in  teaching  the  subject.  It  is  the 
training  of  the  child  in  habits  of  attention,  accuracy  and  thor- 
oughness in  which  its  value  lies.  The  influence  of  this  work  on 
a  class  of  children  under  a  good  teacher  is  soon  recognized  in 
alertness,  concentration  aii<l  sustained  effort  in  other  lines  of 
work. 

In  our  schools,  aside  from  cooking  and  sewing,  which  are 
taught  as  practical  subjects  mainly,  with  definite  utilitarian  ob- 
jects in  view,  the  manual  work  is  confined  to  wood  work  in  the 
seventh  grade  and  to  paper  work,  i.  e.,  measuring,  folding  and 
cutting  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Considering  its 
educational  value,  this  work  should  be  extended  so  as  to  become, 
in  some  form,  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  ajl  the  grades.  If  it 
cannot  be  provided  for  all,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  given  to  those 
children  who  profit  most  from  it  and  whose  mental  development 
must  come  mainly  through  this  line  of  training.  Following  are 
the  opinions  of  several  Presidents  of  American  Colleges  as  to  the 
value  of  manual  work  in  the  lower  schools.  These  opinions  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  great  practical  value  because  men  connected  with 
higher  institutions  of  learning  are  able  to  judge  of  the  secondarj'- 
or  permanent  effects  of  this  work  in  a  way  that  public  school 
teachers  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  do : 
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'*I  should  like  to  see  some  form  of  manual  training  made  part 
of  the  education  at  school  of  every  boy  who  is  to  come  to  college. 
It  not  only  trains  the  eye  and  the  hand,  but  develops  the  habit 
of  accuracy  and  thoroughness  in  any  kind  of  work.  Moreover,  it 
develops  the  mental  faculties  of  some  boys  better  than  books  do." 

Charles  W.  Eliot, 
President  of  Harvard  University. 

*More  kinds  of  ability'  must  be  our  watchword,  if  we  are  to 
resist  the  ill-judged  demand  for  more  kinds  of  knowledge.  One 
of  the  most  important  among  modern  methods  is  to  be  sought  in 
manual  training.  This  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy;  but  already* the 
graduates  of  manual  tiaining  schools  on  both  sides  of  the  water 
show  by  their  proficiency  in  subsequent  work  the  admirable  re- 
sults of  the  system.'' 

Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
President  of  Yale  University. 

**Our  experience  in  the  schools  connected  with  the  University 
of  Chicago  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  manual  training  in  due 
proportion  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  gives  breadth 
and  power  which  become  an  effective  means  in  higher  education. 
Other  things  being  equal,  every  yoimg  man  and  young  woman  is 
the  better  fitted  for  the  higher  work  of  the  university  for  having 
trained  hands,  and  the  power  to  plan  and  execute  which  comes 
through  manual  training." 

WnjjAM  R.  Harper, 
President  University  of  Chicago. 

Manual  training  is  an  essential  part  of  a  good  education, 
whether  that  education  is  restricted  to  the  common  school  or 
carried  on  to  the  higher  discipline  of  technical  schools  and  uni- 
versities." 

Daniel  C.  Oilman, 
President  John  Hopkins  University. 
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**It  in  to  me  no  matter  of  surprise  that  manual  traininjf  has 
taken  so  prominent  a  place  in  modern  education.  With  a  proper 
apportionment  of  time,  I  believe  that  manual  training  may  be 
made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  any  school;  and  that,  so  far 
from  hindering,  it  will  actually  advance  the  education  of  the 
student  in  other  and  more  abstract  directions." 


**Our  experience  at  Lehigh  University  with  the  graduates  of 
the  manual  training  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  has 
been  most  favorable.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  boys  have  been 
taught  the  use  of  tools:  it  is  rather  that  their  minds  have  been 
trained  through  the  medium  of  the  eye  and  the  hand.  Desirable 
as  it  is  to  teach  a  boy  the  elements  of  handicraft,  and  useful  as 
this  accomplishment  may  be  in  after  life,  it  is  an  entirely  false 
idea  of  the  purpose  of  manual  training  schools  to  supi)ose  that 
this  is  the  end  aimed  at.  The  education  of  a  boy  is  the  more 
complete  and  thorough  the  more  avenues  that  are  opened  up  for 
his  enlightenment,  and  manual  training,  when  systematically  and 
intelligently  carried  out,  gives  the  boy  facts  and  thoughts  which 
he  would  fail  to  get  in  the  class-room.  ^  * 


**I  am  a  firm  believer  in  an  education  which  trains  and 
develops  the  whole  man.  The  hand  is  man's  best  servant,  and 
some  modicum  of  manual  training  should  be  included  in  the 
school  training  of  every  child  of  the  present  time/* 


Charles  C.  Harrison, 
Provost  of  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


T.  M.  Drown, 
President  Lehigh  University. 


J.  G.  ScnuRMAN, 
President  Cornell  University. 
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have  always  recognized  the  value  of  manual  training  high 
schools,  in  which  a  good  secondary  education  is. given  in  connec- 
tion with  manual  training.  Such  schools  rise  above  the  level  of 
mere  trade  schools,  and  through  their  breadth  of  view,  accom- 
panied by  practical  drill,  are  doing  a  good  work  in  America. .  We 
need  more  of  them.  Those  interested  in  better  education  would 
not  have  such  institutions  take  the  place  of  the  classical  high 
school.  They  should  rather  develop  side  by  side,  and  each  should 
be  equally  open  to  all  w^ho  can  make  use  of  their  work.  From  this 
it  follows  that,  if  each  is  a  good  preparation  for  life,  each  is  also 
a  good  preparation  for  college,  and  that  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  United  States  should  recognize  this  fact  in  their 
entrance  requirements.*' 

David  S.  Jordan, 
President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univ. 


**I  believe  that  every  school  which  can  afford  to  have  a  manual 
training  department  will  be  profited  by  it  in  every  way.  The 
scholarship  of  the  students  need  be  in  no  way  interfered  with, 
and  an  interest  will  be  created  which  is  of  sure  value  in  after 
life.''  C.  K.  Adams, 

President  of  University  of  Wisconsin. 


**I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  our  educational  work 
should  give  much  larger  recognition  to  industrial  or  manual 
training.  I  think  this  remark  applies  to  all  of  our  work,  from 
the  primary  to  the  university.  I  do  not  think  that  manual  train- 
ing is  incompatible  with  intellectual  development,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  promotes  and  supports  healthful  mental  growth. 
I  think  it  contributes  to  versatility,  to  contentment,  to  rational 
and  productive  living,  and  so  to  good  citizenship;  and  accord- 
ingly that  it  should  be  recognized  and  helped  on  by  all  who  have 
any  interest  in  popular  education,  and  particularly  by  all  who 
have  any  share  in  the  management  of  the  public  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  country." 

A.  S.  Draper, 
President  University  of  Illinois. 
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TEACHERS. 

The  teacher  is  the  life  of  the  school.    She  creates  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  for  five  hours  daily  the  children  live ;  more  than 
any  one  else  she  is  responsible  for  their  moral  and  intellectual 
life.    Whatever  conditions  may  exist,  an  earnest,  purposeful 
teacher  will  have  a  good  school;  an  indifferent,  unambitious 
teacher  will  have  a  poor  school.    The  influence  of  teachers  upon 
children  is  lasting.    It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  different  teachers, 
according  to  their  fitness  or  their  unfitness  for  their  work,  often 
develop  opposite  traits  in  the  same  children.    This  only  shows 
the  importance  of  the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  those  who 
are  to  train  the  children  in  our  schools.    Although  conditions 
often  make  it  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  best  teachers,  still  it  is  most  important  that  those 
teachers  be  appointed  to  positions  in  our  schools  who  not  only 
have  been  specially  trained  for  the  work,  but  who  also  are  per- 
sons of  education  and  culture,  and  who  are  by  nature  fitted  to 
deal  with  children.    As  a  whole,  our  teachers  are  faithful  and 
earnest;  many  of  them  are  highly  efficient;  perhaps  none  are 
hopelessly  poor.    This,  however,  is  not  enough.    Every  year  we 
should  take  a  step  forward.    Every  year  the  corps  of  teachers 
should  be  stronger  and  more  efficient ;  the  general  average  should 
be  higher;  there  should  be  more  strong  teachers  and  fewer  weak 
ones;  and  more  important  still,  the  rank  and  file  should  every 
year  perceptibly  improve.    In  this  way  alone  will  our  schools 
constantly  become  better,  for  the  schools  are  what  the  teachers 
make  them.    This  can  be  brought  about,  first,  by  an  earnest  and 
progressive  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  themselves,  and, 
second,  by  great  care  in  filling  such  vacancies  as  occur  in  the 
corps  during  the  year.    In  this  city  we  have  unusual  opportuni- 
tie  for  securing  trained  teachers  at  moderate  salaries.    This  is 
especially  true  in  June,  when  the  largest  number  of  vacancies 
have  to  be  filled,  for  at  this  time  a  large  number  of  young  women 
are  graduating  from  the  Normal  School  who  are  usually  glad  to 
obtain  positions  in  this  city.   While,  as  I  say,  this  gives  us  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  secure  trained  teachers,  and  while  it  is 
certainly  wise  to  take  advantage  of  it,  there  is  a  possible  weakness 
even  in  this  opportunity.    It  is  my  opinion  that,  in  regard  to 
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the  appointment  of  teachers,  it  would  be  well  (a)  to  appoint  from 
the  graduating  class  of  the  Normal  School  only  those  who  stand 
in  the  first  half  of  the  class,  or  who  have  reached  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  r^nk;  (b)  to  appoint  more  college  graduates  for  the 
upper  grades.  Every  year  there  are  earnest,  ambitious  young 
women,  of  high  scholarship  and  excellent  ability,  graduates  of 
our  schools,  who  enter  college  intending  to  prepare  for  teaching. 
As  far  as  their  record  and  the  testimony  of  their  teachers  can  be 
depended  upon,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  under  favor- 
able conditions  they  wall  become  successful  teachers.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  if  they  are  placed,  for  a  year  or  two  in  less  responsi- 
ble positions  where  they  will  be  under  intelligent  and  helpful 
supervision,  such  as  the  position  of  assistant  in  the  eighth  grade, 
they  will,  with  the  broader  experience  and  culture  which  a 
college  training  gives,  develop  into  strong  teachers,  capable  of 
filling  positions  of  greater  responsibility.  It  is  always  more  diffi- 
cult to  secure  satisfactory  teachers  for  the  upper  than  for  the 
lower  grades. 

Following  are  the  reports  of  the  Supervisors  of  Primary 
Schools,  of  ]\[usic,  of  Penmanship,  and  of  Drawing,  and  also 
those  of  the  Truant  Officers : 

Mr,  F,  H.  BeedCj  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

In  reviewing  tlie  work  accomplished  by  Primary  Schools 
during  the  year  1901,  a  fact  worth  noting  is  that  excellent  results 
have  been  obtained  by  the  average  teacher. 

New  Haven  commands  some  superior  teachers  whose  skill  is 
recognized  **in  their  own  country",  and  by  visitors  from  other 
cities;  the  debt  which  our  schools  owe  to  these  men  and  women 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  It  is  to  their  rare  excellence  that 
we  are  indebted  for  new  theories,  for  new  and  better  ways  of 
elaborating  old  ideas,  for  \dlling  experiments  in  untried  fields, 
and  for  opinions  which  are  valuable  and  convincing.  It  is  im- 
possible to  speak  of  the  school  outlook  with  satisfaction  or  en- 
thusiasm without  seeing  in  the  foreground  certain  teachers  whose 
results  are  an  inspiration;  and  yet  the  strongest  claim  for 
recognition  which  our  schools  can  present  is  based  not  on  the 
superiority  of  our  best  talent,  but  on  the  presence  of  few  teachers 
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who  are  distinctly  poor  in  the  teaching  corps.  It  is  easy  to  write 
dovm  the  names  of  a  score  whose  school  work  is  praiseworthy ;  it 
is  hard  to  name  a  dozen  who  are  manifestly  unfit  for  their  duties. 
We  do  not  have  to  measure  progress  by  classes  here  and  there 
who  are  favored  by  having  a  superior  teacher,  but  we  can  feel 
that  most  of  the  nine  thousand  children  in  our  primary  grades 
are  being  well  taught  by  the  average  teacher. 

In  the  main,  classes  have  advanced  along  the  lines  indicated  in 
the  last  report.  There  has  been  a  notable  improvement  in  fourth 
grade  Arithmetic.  During  the  past  fall  three  fifth  grade  teachers 
have  referred  to  the  pupils  promoted  in  September  as  the  best 
prepared  class  ever  received. 


There  are  at  present  fifteen  Eandergartens  in  the  city,  and 
seventy-two  first  grade  rooms.  This  means  that  seven-eighths  of 
our  beginners  come  to  their  class  rooms  directly  from  the  nursery 
or  the  street;  the  one-eighth  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a 
Kindergarten  course  have  made  a  comparatively  easy  transition 
from  the  unrestrained  and  free  life  of  babies  to  the  more  formal 
life  of  school ;  but  since  the  great  majority  are  denied  these  privi- 
leges, a  few  changes  in  our  first  grade  policy  seem  imperative.  I 
note  the  following  facts  and  C(mclusions : 

1.  The  best  ventilated  and  arranged  building  cannot  furnish 
fifty  children  as  nuich  oxygen,  sunshine  and  open  s[)aee  as  they 
need,  nor  as  outdoors  can  offer  them  between  nine  a.  m.  and  four 
p.  m.  Therefore  our  present  school  day  is  too  long  for  beginners 
vrho  ought  to  be  sliding  down  hill  or  playing  ball  while  the  sun 
is  still  high.  Lungs  used  to  fresh  air,  and  bodies  strengthened 
by  running  and  jumping  are  luster  preparation  for  second  grade 
than  a  vocabulary  on  Hiawatha,  or  a  knowledge  of  maxims  about 
the  Sun,  or  a  gnmnding  in  the  indisputable  laws  of  the  spJn  re. 

2.  All  experts  interested  in  schools  have  united  to  demand 
shorter  periods  and  more  varied  proixrams.  Our  schools  have 
met  the  demand  by  ruling  that  fifteen  minutes  be  the  limit  of 
any  recitation,  and  by  urging  that  more  games,  recesses,  and 
physical  exercises  be  inters[)ersed  with  the  instruction.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  should  insist  on  outdoor  recess  and  a 
definite  minimum  of  time  for  other  recreation— the  first  because 
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of  the  necessity  for  fresh  air,  and  because  in  their  hearty  un- 
directed play,  children  learn  from  each  other  what  no  adult  can 
teach  them.  Unhampered  school  yard  sport  is  part  of  a  training 
course  in  Democracy.  The  indoor  play  should  follow  the  Kinder- 
garten lead,  and  provide  for  much  change  of  position,  for  worthy 
imagination  and  instruction,  and  for  the  exercise  of  all  those 
moral  qualities  which  have  their  origin  in  **the  greatest  of  these 

♦  •  ♦  Love ! ' '  Spontaneity  should  characterize  the  outdoor 
romps;  intelligence  and  kindness  should  dominate  the  indoor 
games. 

3.  A  quotation  from  James's  Talks  to  Teachers  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  trend  of  modem  educational  thought  in  regard  to 
hand  work:  Verbal  reactions,  useful  as  they  are,  are  insuffi- 
cient. The  pupil's  words  may  be  right,  but  the  conceptions  cor- 
responding to  them  are  often  direfully  wrong.  In  a  modern 
school,  therefore,  they  form  only  a  small  part  of  what  the  pupil 
is  required  to  do.  He  must  keep  notebooks,  make  drawings, 
plans  and  maps,  take  measurements,  enter  the  laboratorj^  and 
perform  experiments,  consult  authorities  and  write  essays. 

*  *  •  The  most  colossal  improvement  which  recent  years 
have  seen  in  secondary  education  lies  in  the  introduction  of  the 
manual  training  schools ;  not  because  they  will  give  us  a  people 
more  handy  and  practical  for  domestic  life  and  better  skilled  in 
trades,  but  because  they  will  give  us  citizens  with  an  entirely 
•different  intellectual  fibre.  Laboratory  and  shop  work  engender 
a  habit  of  observation,  a  knowledge  of  the  difference  between 
accuracy  and  vagueness.  ♦  ♦  ♦  They  confer  precision;  be- 
cause, if  you  are  doing  a  thing,  you  must  do  it  definitely  right  or 
definitely  wrong.  They  give  honesty;  for  when  you  express 
yourself  by  making  things  and  not  by  using  words,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  dissimulate  your  vagueness  or  ignorance  by  am- 
biguity." 

Belief  in  such  doctrine  as  this  should  find  expression  in  a 
system  of  manual  training  which  suffers  no  interruption  from  the 
time  a  Kindergarten  child  uses  his  weaving  needle  to  the  time  a 
High  School  pupil  works  in  Venetian  iron.  There  is  now  no 
organized  effort  along  this  line  in  the  first  grade,  nor  indeed 
before  grade  four.  ^Most  of  our  teachers  give  some  hand  training 
which  is  more  or  less  effective;  but  with  vague  demands  there 
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must  always  be  vague  results,  and  at  present  even  the  best 
teachers  are  feeling  their  way  toward  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  problem.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  a  hard  and  fast  plan 
which  would  glorify  raffia  or  any  other  material,  but  if  the 
simplest  exercises  with  the  simplest  materials  could  be  arranged 
for  little  children  by  a  practical  expert,  a  valuable  addition 
would  have  been  made  to  the  course  of  study. 

4.  The  present  demand  in  Reading  was  made  during  a  year 
when  all  Number  Lessons  were  suspended  until  March.  The 
next  year,  when  the  requirements  in  Number  were  defined  and 
extended,  and  lessons  began  in  September,  the  Reading  work 
was  not  correspondingly  lightened.  This  undue  pressure  has 
resulted  in  overcrowded  time  tables,  and  has  fostered  some  super- 
ficial effort.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  first  grade  programs  made 
less  formal ;  and  to  this  end  recommend  that  lessons  in  Arithmetic 
proper  be  postponed  until  the  second  year,  and  that  the  study  of 
form,  size,  ratio,  and  the  like,  be  begun  in  February.  These 
changes  would  allow  Reading  to  Become  a  major  in  first  year 
work,  as  it  should  be. 

The  above  suggestions  are  made  in  the  belief  that  most  schools 
waste  time  in  three  ways,~in  trying  to  teach  when  both  body 
and  brain  are  wearied,  in  trying  to  keep  pupils  busy  with  occupa- 
tions in  themselves  worthless,  in  trying  to  teach  at  six  what  all 
will  know  naturally  at  eight.  Because  in  some  quarters  there 
seems  a  tendency  to  convert  class  rooms  into  pleasure  grounds,  it 
may  be  well  to  add  that  any  relaxation  of  routine  which  results 
in  less  strenuous  effort  to  teach  and  to  learn,  any  liberty  which 
leads  to  license,  any  program  which  suggests  that  schools  are  not 
primarily  for  instruction  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  **Work 
when  you  work  and  play  when  you  play"  is  a  good  old-fashioned 
maxim  which  indicates  that  each  exercise  is  a  just  and  effective 
factor  in  education,  and  that  each,  in  its  own  good  time,  should 
be  performed  with  single  hearted  ardor  and  zeal. 


ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS, 
Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools. 
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Mr.  F,  n.  Becde,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  annual  examination  in  Music  was  held  in  June,  1901,  and 
resulted  as  follows : 


1901. 

1900. 

307 

300 

167 

146 

92 

90 

44 

57 

4 

7 

....  9.240 

9,030 

.  ,   .  3,117 

2,960 

370 

489 

Total  number  of  pupils  examined  In  1901 — 11,371. 


All  the  rooms  of  the  West  Street  School  and  the  New  Haven 
Orphan  Asylum  were  marked  Excellent.  In  room  2  of  the  latter, 
Annie  J.  Loveridge  teacher,  all  the  pupils  received  stars  for 
individual  singing.  The  finest  exhibition  of  sight  reading  was 
in  room  11,  Washington  School,  'Miss  MoUie  Nadler,  teacher. 

The  words  Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  Poor,  have  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  rooms  sang  their  annual  test  exercises,  as 
meaning  progress.  The  number  of  Starred"  singers  for  1901 
shows  an  increase  of  200  over  1900.  The  dictated  exercises  being 
the  identical  ones  written  at  the  hour  of  examination  w4th  more 
or  less  rapidity  may  be  commended  for  their  beauty  as  well  as 
accuracy.  The  musical  Critic  of  the  New  Haven  Register  writes 
in  reference  to  them  as  follows :  An  examination  of  the  annual 
test  exercises  of  the  last  school  year  shows  remarkable  proficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  work  of  pupils  in  the  first  grade 
children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age  is  especially  surprising. 
In  the  second  grade  the  exercises  are  a  little  more  difficult,  but 
the  same  accuracy  is  exhibited.  This  general  excellence  is  shown 
in  the  work  of  grades  3,  4,  5  and  6.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  accidentals  are  common  in  the  exercises,  but  they  seem  to 
have  no  terror  for  the  pupils  and  one  finds  even  double  flats  are 
correctly  placed.  The  books  are  a  practical  demonstration  of 
what  is  being  accomplished.  Aside  from  accuracy  the  exercises 
are  neatly  written  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  notes  and 
their  relative  values  seems  to  be  evident.  These  books  are  well 
worth  inspection. '  ^ 
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The  Normal  class  of  the  Hillhouse  High  School,  consisting  of 
the  following  named  members  of  the  Senior  class,  received  weekly 
lessons  during  the  year  in  methods  of  musical  instruction: 
^ label  Anderson,  Katherine  Butler,  Florence  Butterfield,  Clara 
B.  Canada,  Mary  Cassidy,  Ethel  Canada,  Nellie  Cain,  Amy  Don- 
nelly, Annie  Harrigan,  Libbie  Kavanaugh,  Ellen  Kiernan,  Sadie 
Kane,  Margaret  Martin,  Jennie  McGuire,  Alice  McBrian,  Kathe- 
rine O'Donnell,  Katherine  O'^Ieara,  Louise  Parlow,  Ethel  Ren- 
frew, Lottie  Shanley,  Mary  Swain,  Sophie  Wolfe.    Weekly  re- 
hearsals for  the  practice  of  graduation  music  were  held  at  Board- 
man  on  Mondays  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  and  at  Hillhouse  on  Fridays 
at  12.20  p.  m.    The  musical  selections  at  the  graduating  exercises 
of  the  class  of  1901  were  rendered  by  the  combined  Senior  classes 
of  the  two  schools.    In  this  connection  the  undersigned  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  High 
School  the  music  for  the  occasion  should  be  rendered  by  the 
combined  voices  of  all  the  classes  in  both  schools.    If  this  proposi- 
tion meets  with  your  approval  and  that  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, would  it  not  be  well  for  some  preliminary'  steps  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  anticipate  an  event  so  notable  in  the  history  of  the 
New  Haven  Schools? 

Permit  me  to  remind  you  of  my  request  made  last  year,  viz. : 
that  a  room  be  assigned  to  the  musical  department  of  the  city 
and  furnished  with  a  piano,  where  the  Supervisor  of  Music  may 
meet  Normal  classes  and  individual  pupils  undisturbed,  and 
which  may  be  furnished  with  cases  for  the  safety  and  preserva- 
tion of  hundreds  of  music  books  and  musical  selections,  which  are 
now  scattered  in  various  places,  and  which  are  suffering  for  the 
want  of  care.  The  preservation  of  High  School  graduation 
music  and  its  distribution  to  the  grammar  school  classes  is  a 
useful  and  economic  arrangement,  and  one  which  is  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  graduating  classes  of  the  grammar  schools. 
Last  June  six  of  the  grammar  schools  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  procure  good  music,  and  embellished  their  pro- 
grams without  extra  cost  to  the  district  or  themselves. 

On  the  third  day  of  January,  1902,  I  will  have  passed  the 
thirty-seventh  mile  stone  of  public  service.  The  only  surviving 
member  of  the  Board  who  gave  me  my  first  appointment  is  the 
Hon.  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  Ex-President  of  John  Hopkins  Univer- 
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sity,  Maryland.  Principal  John  G.  Lewis  and  six  lady  teachers 
are  all  who  remain  to  tell  me  of  my  first  music  lessons  in  1865. 

To  you,  and  to  the  Principals  and  teachers  who  have  con- 
tributed in  any  way  to  the  success  of  the  department  of  music,  I 
desire  to  express  renewed  obligation. 


Mr,  F,      Becde,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  work  in  penmanship  is  being  carried  on  about  the  same  as 
it  was  last  year.  The  large,  unruled  paper  and  coarse  pencils 
that  were  recommended  last  year  are  being  used.  The  new 
books  are  more  practical  in  many  ways,  and  are  giving  good  satis- 
faction.  The  plan  of  gradually  lessening  the  amount  of  writing 
to  be  done  in  the  first  grades,  that  was  begun  several  years  ago,  is 
being  carried  out.  No  outline  of  writing  lessons  was  given  for 
the  first  month  of  school  for  these  grades,  and  a  great  deal  of 
latitude  was  allowed  in  the  lessons  for  subsequent  months.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  beginning  of  the  lessons  in  penmanship, 
especially  for  the  lowest  classes,  be  deferred  still  longer  another 
year.  The  policy  is  not  to  force  these  young  children  to  write, 
but  rather  to  guide  their  spontaneous  efforts.  Children  seem  to 
be  eager  to  write  during  their  first  year  in  school,  especially  if 
reading  is  taught  by  the  script  method.  The  tendency  to  do 
away  with  the  greater  part  of  the  writing  and  figuring,  in  the 
primary  grades,  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  penmanship.  Too 
much  writing  for  young  children  is  neither  good  for  the  children 
nor  helpful  in  making  good  penmen. 

Vertical  writing  has  been  in  use  in  our  schools  for  about  five 
-and  one-half  years.  Although  no  class  has  graduated  from  the 
grammar  schools  having  had  the  system  throughout  its  entire 
course,  it  has  been  used  a  sufficient  time  to  give  it  a  good  test  in 
the  school  room.  Teachers  who  have  taught  both  the  Spencerian 
and  the  vortical  systems,  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  the  latter 
far  superior  to  the  former.  Those  familiar  with  the  results  ob- 
tained from  both  systems,  and  the  relative  difficulty  in  obtaining 


Respectfully  submitted. 


B.  JEPSON, 
Supervisor  of  Music. 
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the  results,  would  not  think  of  going  back  to  the  Spenceriaa 
system.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  there  can  be  no  better  sys- 
tem than  the  vertical.  Something  better  may  be  evolved  out  of 
the  vertical,  but  the  movement  should  be  forward  and  not  back- 
ward. The  old,  complicated  letter  forms,  the  fine  lines  and 
flourishes  never  ought  to  be  brought  into  use  again. 

We  have  been  using  a  modified  style  of  vertical  writing  for 
several  years,  and  it  has  overcome  the  objectionable  features 
found  in  the  true  vertical  systems.  The  upward  or  connecting 
strokes  are  made  to  slope  several  degrees  to  the  right  of  vertical. 
This  increases  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  written  and 
counteracts  the  tendency  toward  back-hand.  The  idea  in  many 
places  has  been  to  make  absolutely  vertical  writing;  that  is,  to 
place  both  upward  and  downward  strokes  in  a  vertical  position. 
This  has  resulted  in  certain  objectionable  features  from  which  we 
have  been  comparatively  free.  Any  great  departure  in  slant 
from  the  vertical  increases  the  difficulty  in  learning,  and  the 
tendency  to  anjrular,  illegible  writing.  The  aim  has  been  to 
avoid  the  worst  features  of  both  the  slant  and  vertical  systems. 

The  success  attained  in  teaching  any  subject  is  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  sympathetic,  cordial  relations  existing  between 
those  giving  and  those  receiving  the  instruction.  I  take  pleasure 
in  testifying  to  the  responsive  spirit  that  has  been  manifested, 
\vithout  which  the  present  results  could  not  have  been  obtained. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRY  HOUSTON, 

Sup(  rvisor  of  Penmanship. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Beede,  Superintendent  of  ScJiools: 

We  are  beginning  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies  having  for  its 
object  the  extension  of  the  conception  of  Art,  and  more  especially 
the  application  of  Art  to  the  utility,  construction  and  decoration 
of  useful  articles.  This  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  general  way  if 
the  aim  is  to  be  realized. 

Art  and  life  are  closely  linked.  If  such  a  statement  seems 
presumptuous,  think  of  it  as  indicating  the  subject  matter  I 
would  bring  before  you.    It  is  the  aim  of  the  Supervisor  to  show 
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the  application  of  Art  to  life  as  a  whole,  so  that  life  with  its 
needs  and  ideals  shall  be  benefited  thereby. 

We  find  the  practical  and  the  ideal  are  united  when  a  thor- 
oughly useful  article  is  made.  Good  design  is  the  planning  and 
construction  of  needed  objects  in  the  best  possible  way.  To  do 
this  there  must  be  a  realization  of  the  demand  created  for  the 
article.  The  child  is  led  to  choose  that  which  appeals  to  him  at 
his  age;  yet  it  is  the  case  that  any  subject  which  may  be  chosen 
will  interest  the  pupil  if  treated  understandingly.  The  idea  then 
is  to  inculcate  the  right  sort  of  Art. 

It  has  long  been  credited  to  the  art  of  the  Public  Schools  that 
the  drawing  of  plant  forms,  objects,  and  details  of  objects,  was 
the  sum  total  of  the  subject.  It  may  have  seen  so,  and  even  if  it 
were  that  alone  would  be  worth  the  time  given  in  the  school 
curriculum.  One  of  the  main  purposes  in  training  the  hand  and 
€ye  is  to  give  to  the  one,  the  power  of  accurate  seeing,  and  to  the 
other,  accurate  doing  ;  each  of  which  has  its  bearing  on  the  prac- 
tical side  of  life.  Therefore  after  a  systematic  training  of  the 
sense  of  touch  and  sight,  the  subject  of  constructive  design  is 
introduced  in  such  a  way  that  the  child's  skill  is  brought  into 
requisition.  Careful  thought  is  given  to  plan  and  construction, 
when  the  latter  can  be  allowed,  so  that  as  far  as  possible  school- 
room practice  may  herald  future* activities.  It  is  impossible  to 
consider  every  branch  of  design,  but  it  is  possible  to  foster  a 
thoughtful  regard  for  the  proposed  study  and  to  inculcate  the 
appreciation  of  the  laws  of  construction  and  refinement. 

It  is  believed  that  by  considering  typical  articles  in  the  simplest 
and  broadest  way  the  outcome  will  be  a  better  knowledge, 
economically  as  well  as  aesthetically,  of  the  best  things  which  are 
made  and  of  the  reason  why  every  well-made  object  is  usually 
artistic  and  admirably  fitted  to  its  purpose.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me  when  I  say  that  this  simple  training  will  in  time  effect 
a  better  municipal  art. 

From  our  schools  after  a  few  years,  many  of  the  young  men 
step  into  citizenship  and  are  expected  to  show  themselves  worthy 
the  trust.  It  becomes  their  power  to  aid  in  building  up,  or  in 
destroying  the  municipality,  and  their  vote  in  the  majority  estab- 
lishes the  laws  of  our  government.  It  is  not  part  of  the  argument 
to  assert  that  art  study  insures  good  citizenship,  but  it  is  perfectly 
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truthful  to  aflfirm  that  the  senses  are  so  closely  allied  that  any 
defect  in  one  seriously  affects  the  others,  and  the  lack  of  proper 
training  of  any  diminishes  the  possibilities  of  those  that  depend 
upon  it.  Setting  aside  all  discussion,  every  one  realizes  that  the 
hour  and  one-half  or  two  hours  given  each  week  to  drawing,  when 
employed  to  give  the  child  training  along  right  lines,  will  develop 
better  disciplined  and  more  careful  workmen  in  after  years ;  men 
who  will  be  alive  to  beauty,  elegance,  refinement,  worth,  and 
wealth.  They  will  vot^  more  intelligently,  consider  propositions 
more  thoughtfully,  appreciate  the  good  and  help  preserve  it. 
The  time  the  children  give  to  the  execution  of  a  careful  drawing, 
in  whatever  subject,  bears  directly  upon  this  side  of  our  public 
good. 

Valuable  time,  graciously  given  after  school  hours,  by  the 
teachers,  to  the  study  of  various  subjects  at  teachers'  meetings, 
with  occasionally  a  lesson  of  actual  drawing,  and  discussion,  is 
<«tablishing  the  work  on  a  firmer  footing.  Not  that  there  are 
signs  of  disfigurement  of  school  property,  but  if  the  desire  to 
make  the  school- room  environment  more  aesthetic  grows  through 
refined  and  careful  work,  the  tendency  to  deface  public  property 
will  decrease,  and  if  the  children  become  intensely  interested,  as 
they  have  in  many  instances,  in  making  the  school-room,  where 
they  study  so  many  hours,  more  beautiful,  the  same  care  will 
display  itself  in  the  preservation  of  our  homes,  the  state,  and 
national  life. 

**The  private  citizen  of  any  taste  or  refinement  desires  his 
house  to  be  healthy  and  complete  in  every  part,  and  would  con- 
sider it  barbaric  not  to  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  eye  also,  or  the 
sense  of  comfort  even,  would  not  be  complete.  So  the  collective 
citizen  should  not  be  content  with  the  organization  of  the  ordi- 
nary fundamental  needs  and  utilities  (important  as  they  are,  and 
far  as  they  still  are  from  some  citizen's  reach),  but  when  these 
have  been  secured,  should  seek  some  higher  and  more  compre- 
hensive means  for  the  expression  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the 
eonununity  which  should  satisfy  its  needs  while  stimulating  the 
imagination  and  uniting  its  sentiment.'' 

May  I  heartily  thank  the  supervising  principals  and  teachers 
as  well  as  those  who  have  so  kindly  assisted  at  the  office  for  their 
help. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FREDRIC  LYNDEN  BURNHAM, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing. 
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Mr.  F.  H,  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  following  report  of  my  labors  from  April  28,  1901,  to- 
January  1,  1902,  for  the  western  half  of  the  city  is  respectfully 
submitted : 

Number  of  calls  on  families  having  children  attending  schools 

with  reference  to  their  non-attendance   827 

Number  of  boys  transferred  from  other  schools  in  the  district  to 

the  Ungraded  room  in  Dlxwell  Avenue  School  for  truancy  and 

misconduct  %   15 

Whole  number  registered,  Dixwell  Avenue  Ungraded  room   55 

Withdrawn  to  go  to  work   25 

Promoted  for  good  conduct  and  attendance   5 

Number  of  boys  attending  January  1,  1902   23 

Number  of  boys  transferred  from  other  schools  in  the  disctrict  to 

the  Ungraded  room  in  Fair  Street  School  for  truancy  and 

misconduct   16 

Number  of  boys  and  girls  transferred  from  the  street  to  Whiting 

Street  Ungraded  School  (boys  18,  girls  11)   29 

Number  transferred  from  other  schools  in  the  disctrict   3 

Number  of  boys  attending  January  1,  1902   23 

Number  of  girls   14 

Number  of  boys  found  on  the  street,  not  attending  any  school  and 

taken  to  school   21 

Number  of  cases  settled  with  pupils  or  their  parents  for  damaging 

school  property,  losing  or  mutilating  books,  etc   12 

Number  of  boys  found  at  work  under  14  years  of  age   6 

Number  of  girls  found  at  work  under  14  years  of  age   2 

Number  of  boys  presented  before  the  Honorable  City  Court,  sitting 

in  Chambers,  for  truancy  and  misconduct   8^ 

Number  of  boys  committed  to  State  School  for  boys  at  Meriden  by 

the  Honorable  City  Court  for  truancy   2 

Number  of  boys  returned  to  the  State  School  for  boys  at  Meriden, 

while  out  on  parole   1 


Respectfully, 


PETER  DARGAN, 


Truant  Officer  Western  District. 
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Mr.  F,  H.  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report  of  my  labors  for  the 
period  beginning  April  29  and  ending  December  31,  1901 : 


Number  of  complaints  received  and  investigated  pertaining  to 

school  matters   886 

Number  of  visits  made  to  schools   620 

Number  of  calls  on  families  having  children  attending  schools 

with  reference  to  their  non-attendance   780 

Number  of  children  found  on  the  street  and  returned  to  school   85 

Number  of  half  days  of  truancy  reported  and  investigated   127 

Number  presented  before  the  Honorable  City  Court,  sitting  in 
Chambers,  for  reproval  and  correction  for  misconduct  and  dis- 
obedience to  parents,  boys  3,  girls  1   4 

Committed  to  the  Industrial  School  at  Middletown  for  disobedience 

to  parents   1 

Found  employed  under  14  years  and  returned  to  school   9 

Pair  Street  Ungraded  School — 

Whole  number  registered   53 

Transferred  from  other  schools  for  truancy  and  misconduct. .  49 

From  the  streets   4 

Promoted  to  other  schools  for  good  conduct  and  attendance. . .  14 

Withdrawn  to  go  to  work   6 

Truants    2 

Half  days  of  truancy   4 

Hamilton  Ungraded  School — 

Whole  number  registered   65 

Transferred  from  other  schools  to  Hamilton  Ungraded   2 

Transferred  from  Higher  rooms  for  truancy  and  misconduct. .  15 

Transferred  from  the  street  and  from  homes   13 

Promoted  to  other  rooms  in  same  school  for  good  conduct  and 

attendance    20 

Transferred  to  other  schools   10 

Withdrawn  to  go  to  work   6 

Number  of  truants   4 

Half  days  of  truancy   7 

Skinner  Ungraded  School — 

Whole  number  registered   65 

Transferred  from  the  streets   8 

Promoted  to  Higher  rooms  for  good  conduct  and  attendance. .  24 
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Withdrawn  to  go  to  work   5 

Truants   2 

Half  days  of  truancy   4 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  J.  HEALY, 

Truant  Officer  Eastern  District, 


In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
of  ready  and  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  our 
schools ;  of  the  loyalty  and  efficiency  of  our  staff  of  Supervisors 
and  Supervising  Principals,  and  of  the  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion which  have  invariably  been  shown  me  by  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  H.  BEEDE, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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VOCAL  MUSIC 
TIME  TABLE  FOR  1901- 190a. 

B.  JEPSON,  SUPERVISOR. 
MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Shelton  Avenue  and  Annex. 

Dixwell  Avenue  

Edwards  Street  

Hamilton   

St.  Francis  O.  A.  

Welch   

Quinnipiac   

Hamilton   

Fair  Street   .*  


s 


1-5  ia.m. 
1-3  a.m. 
1-8  I  p.m. 
1-10  a.m. 
1-6  Ip.m.  ) 
6-12  ,a.m.  ( 

I-  4  p.m. 

II-  19  |a.m. 
1-7  p.m. 


liso! 


18116 


IS  5 


13 

10 

10 

14 

12 

20 

17 

21 

19 

27 

24 

24 

28 

26 

6 

3 

3 

7 

5 

Webster   .*••. 

Oak  Street   

Winchester  ...... 

Zitnder  

Bsekiel  Cheever 
Wlnchest^  ...... 

Hallock  Street 


imi  O.  A.. 


TUESDAY. 


1-4 

a.m. 

! 

1-4 

a.m. 

10 

8 

5 

3 

14 

11 

11 

15 

13 

10 

1-8 

p.m.^ 

1-12 

a.m.' 

1-7 

p.m. 

17 

15 

12 

10 

21 

,. 

18 

22 

20 

17 

9-16 

a.m. 

1-8 

p.m. 

24 

22 

19 

17 

2S 

26 

25 

29 

27 

24 

5-12 

a.m. 

1-3 

p.m. 

1-29 

26 

7 

4 

4 

8 

8 

S 

WEDNESDAY. 


Shelton  Avenue    6-12 

Woodward    1-4 

Strong   '  1-12 

Washington   !  1-7 

Eaton  I  9-16 

Worthington   Hooker  |  1-8 

Washington    S-12 

Carlisle  Street    1-3 

Eaton   ,1-8 


p.m. 

Ia.m. 
p.m. 
lii.m. 
p.m. 
;a.m. 
a.m. 
I  p.m. 


:-3»t  -JTi 

9  {  ci 
16  |l 


•I  8 
41  15 

3  11'  22 

I  I 

J  23  20  IS.  29 

I  .11 


12  12' 

!  i  I 
,19:19, 

120  26  2- 

I    1  \ 


9 

4 

16; 

i 

14 

11 

23' 

21 

18 

-1 

THURSDAY. 

Sklnner'7. .  .7.  .7.7.  .7.  .7.7.  .T.7 .  .7  ^   1-11  ia.mT)  | 

Greenwich  Avenue    1-4 

l^vell   I  1-4 

Humphrey  Street   I  1-4 

West  Street   I  1-4 

Wooster   1  1-12 

Lloyd  Street   11-4 

Lovell   I  .')-12 

Day   I  l-:» 


,  3-31 


I  '  ^ 
-12  10 

I  I  I 


p.m. 
a.m. 
Ia.m. 
Ip.m. 
a.m.  } 

p.m.  \  119  17 
ri.m.  / 

I  p.m.  (  '26'  24  21  ..  2-30f27i2i 


19 


23 


6 

10 

8 

5 

13 

17 

15 

12 

'10 

24 

22 

19 

27 

3 

1-29 

26 

FRIDAY. 


.  I    1-1-    lit.  lU.   (  ■  I 

•  !  1-4  Ip.m.  \'..\  4  S  13  17  14,14, 
.,  6-12  a.m.  (     ,       \    \  1  | 


LI  J" 


\N  oolsey   I  1-12  a.m.  ( 

Davenport  Avenue   11-4  ' 

Day   

Lenox  Street   ,     1  p.m.)  13  11  1")  JU'  24  '2r2l! 

Ferry  Street                                         1-S  a.m.  (     1      |  ill 

•  I  1-5  ^  p.m.  3  l!0,  25  i22'. .  i3-31':iS;.  .1  111 


Welch   ,  1-5 

Cedar  S 
Strong 


Cedar  Street    1-12  a.m.  (  1 

.  113-19  Ip.m.  j  , 


...|  H  61  10 


18    16  20 
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DRAWING  FORM,  STUDY  AND  COLOR. 
TIME  TABLE  FOR  ipoi-ipoa. 

FREDERIC  L.  BURNHAM,  SUPERVISOR. 
MONDAY. 


9C 

s 

SCHOOLS. 

>' 

5 

s! 

s 

3 

ai 

1-7 

a.m. 

1-4 

p.m. 

9 

25 

24 

21 

1-G 

a.m. 

K 

1-3 

p.m. 

16 

2 

3 

28 

1-7 

a.m. 

• 

1-4 

p.m. 

23 

9 

10 

5 

2S 

1-7 

a.m. 

12 

1-4 

p.m. 

30 

16 

17 

1-6 

a.m. 

1-6 

p.m. 

4 

3 

24 

19 

lan.3 

a.m. 

1-6 

p.m. 

11 

10 

7 

26 

1-8 

a.m. 

10-12 

p.m. 

18 

17 

14 

TUESDAY. 


8-12 

a.m. 

5-8 

p.m. 

10 

29 

17 

18 

13 

a.m. 

1-4 

p.m. 

17 

5 

7 

25 

20 

8-12 

a.m. 

1-4 

p.m. 

24 

12 

14 

) 

27 

1-5 

a.m. 

Hwiuton  •  

6-8 
4-9 

p.m. 
a.m. 

1 

19 

21 

U 

9-12 

p.m. 

S 

26 

28 

is 

12-16 

a.m. 

8-11 

p.m. 

15 

3 

4 

25 

n 

1-5 

a.m. 

6-8 

p.m. 

22 

liO 

11 

e 

u 

WEDNESDAY. 


1-7 

a.m. 

9-12 

p.m. 

11 

27 

26 

23 

U 

1-8 

a.m. 

1-4 

p.m. 

18 

4 

5 

30 

18 

1-7 

a.m. 

1-4 

p.m. 

25 

11 

12 

7 

25 

1-7 

a.m. 

10-13 

p.m. 

2 

IS 

19 

14 

8-12 

a.m. 

8  11 

p.m. 

6 

5 

26 

21 

7-12 

a.m. 

1-4 

13 

12 

9 

28 

1-7  : 

a.m. 

20 

19 

16 
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Drawing  Table  No.  a  (Continued). 

THURSDAY. 


Strong  

Strong   .»•.••• 

Woolsey   ,  

Oak  Street   

Wiijchf^sit-r   , 

New  llavcn  O.  A., 
Edwards  Street  ... 
Kd wards  Streot  ... 

Strong  

Strong   ,,, 

Hamilton   

Shelton  Avenue 
St.  Francis  O.  A.. 

Cedar  Street  

Welch   

Shelton  Avenue 

Washington   

West  Street   

Bkinnpr   

Hamilton   


1-7 

a.m. 

8-11 

p.m. 

7-12 

a.m. 

1-4 

p.m. 

13-16 

a.m. 

1-S 

p.m. 

1-3 

a.m. 

3-8 

p.m. 

12-16 

a.m. 

17-19 

p.m. 

14-19 

a.m. 

7-9 

p.m. 

1-6 

a,m. 

1-6 

p.m. 

1-8 

a.m. 

10-12 

p.m. 

1-7 

a.m. 

1-4 

p.m. 

1-7 

a.m. 

110-13  p.m. 

12 


30 


.29 


FRIDAY. 


8-12 

a.m. 

1-2 

p.m. 

25 

13 

31 

14 

9 

1-4 

a.m. 

1 

p.m. 

1 

20 

7 

21 

16 

HaJlock  Street  

1-5 

a.m. 

6-8 

p.m. 

20 

8 

14 

11 

23 

8-12 

a.m. 

27 

15 

21 

18 

6 

1-6 

a.m. 

*4 

22 

28 

25 

IS 

1-7 

a.m. 

11 

'6 

*7 

'2 

20 

7  12 

a.m. 

Pair  Street  

1-4 

p.m. 

13 

8-12 

a.m. 

8-11 

p.m. 

17 

1-4 
1-7 

p.m. 
A.  m. 

10 
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PENHANSHIP  LESSONS. 
TIME  TABLE  1901-1902. 

HARRY  HOUSTON,  SUPERVISOR. 
MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Hilill 


o  «e 


Btrong^   

New  Havcii  o.  \  

Worthlngton  Hooker 
Day  ..................... 

Winchester 

Wooiter  

Bseklel  Cheever  ...... 

Qreenwlch  Avenue  ... 

Stronff  

Sktoner  

WooBter  


1-3 

1-7 

1-5 

1-8 

8-12 

1-7 

1-4 


8-12 
1-7 


p.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 
a.m. 


27 


17 


18  24 


28 


TUESDAY. 


1-8 

a.m. 

1-4 

p.m. 

10 

22 

26 

14 

18 

8 

20 

U 

1-8 

a.m. 

1-4 

p.m. 

24 

5 

10 

28 

4 

22 

27 

1-8 

a.m. 

10 

1-6 

p.m. 

8 

19 

7 

11 

18 

6 

1-8 

a.m. 

8-12 

p.m. 

17 

29 

3 

21 

26 

15 

13 

17 

1-10 

a,m. 

1-:: 

p.m. 

1 

12 

17 

i 

U 

20 

t 

WEDNESDAY. 


Hamilton    

Sklxmer  

Hallock  Street  ... 
Quinnlplac  Street 
Lenox  Street  ..... 

Lovell   , 

WeBt  Street   , 

Welch   

Humi^brey  Street 

Day  

Zunder   

Ferry  Street   


THURSDAY. 


Shelton  Avenue 

Woodward   

Washlngrton   

Carlisle  Stroot  .. 
Shelton  Avenue 

Eaton   

DIxwell  Avt^nue 
County  Home  ... 

Woolsey   

Webst'T   


26 


18 


29 


12130 

I 

19 


12  26 
26 


9'2S 
23 

14  25 

16  n. 


17 

5 

16 

27 

10 

15 

12 

24 

12 

23 

6 

17 

22 

19 

31 

19 

30 

13 

24 

3 

14 

9 

20 

27 

8 

26 

7 

2 

13 

20 

1 

26 


FRIDAY. 


Hamilton  .. 

Zunder   

Winchester 
Webster  .... 


9-12 

a.m.] 

1-4 

a.m.  > 

13 

25 

13 

31 

14 

9 

20 

S-12 

p.m.  1 

1-10 

a.m.) 

7-12 

p.m.  « 

11 

00 

24 

28 

25 

23 

27 

9-16  la.m. ) 

9-12 

p.m.  J 

27 

8 

10 

14 

11 

2 

13 
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SEWINQ  LESSONS. 
Tine  TABLE  1901-1902. 

JENNIE  MESSER,  SUPERVISOR. 
MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


I 


^Washington   a .  m .  ^ 

(General  work)   I>.ni.  ) 

Eaton  a.m.  i 

•Ferry  Street  .....    ip.m.  J 

WoD  1    y    ]  a.  m.  ( 

Worthington  Hooker   ,   p.m.  I 

Skinner  a.m. ) 

Woodwofd   1  p.m.  I 


16  14 
23  21 


24  24 
8.1  S] 


12 

19fil6 


TUESDAY. 


•Wooster  ' 

a.m. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

'1' 

1 

10 

8 

5 

3 

14 

11 

UI15 

131» 

a.m. 

1 

(General  work)  .......•,4.. ..*«.....  

p.m. 

17 

15 

12 

10 

21 

18 

18|22 

20  IT 

Roger  Sherman  

a.m. 

25I29 

Oak  Street   

p.m. 

24 

22 

19 

17 

28 

25 

Dv^t  

CCtoncrftl  work)   

a.m. 

p.m. 

1-29 

26 

"1 

7 

4 

1 

WEDNESDAY. 


•Wlncheser   

a.m. 

•Hallock  Street   

p.m. 

11 

9 

6 

4 

15 

12 

12 

16 

14 

•Lovell   

a.m. 

•Fair  Street     

p.m. 

2-30 

27 

8 

5 

5 

9 

7 

•Zunder   

a.m. 

Winchester   

p.m. 

18 

16 

13 

11 

22 

19 

19 

23 

21 

a.m. 

Davenport  Avenue   

p.m.  J 

25 

23 

20 

IS 

29 

26 

26 

2-30 

28 

THURSDAY. 


•Strong   a.m.  ? 

•Woolsey   p.m.  | 

Hamilton   1a.m./ 

Orchard  Street   Ip.m.  ) 

(General  work)   !a.m.  \ 

Quinnipiac   ip.m.  ) 

New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum  la.m.  ( 

nV'elch   I] 


12 

10 

7 

12 

16 

13  13 

19 

17 

14 

19 

23 

20120 

3-31 

5 

9 

6l  6 

1 

30  !i 


I  I  r  I'T  I 


17  15  112 

24'  22  19 

101  8^5 

'  i 
3  1-29  26 


FRIDAY. 


1 

Humphrey  Street   

 iP-m.  j 

4 

8 

13 

17 

14 

14 

25 

23 

(General  work)   

 1a.m. 

1" 

•Edwards  Street   

113 

11 

15 

20 

24 

2: 

21 

4 

2 

St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum  

 a.m. 

(General  work)   

 iP.m. 

■20 

25 

22 

3-31 

11 

9 

 jP  m. , 

I27 
1 

.... 

1 

10 

7 

7 

18 

16 

•Miss  Pinney. 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


BOUNDARIES. 


BOUNDS  OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  includes  all  of  the  city 
of  New  Haven  except  the  Westville  and  South  Districts.  That 
part  of  the  town  which  lies  west  of  a  line  running  from  the  bridge 
over  West  River  on  the  Derby  Turnpike  to  the  outlet  of  Beaver 
Pond,  thence  easterly  and  northerly  along  the  brook  flowing  into 
said  pond,  to  the  Hamden  line,  is  the  Westville  District.  That 
part  which  lies  south  of  the  road  which  crosses  Townsend  avenue, 
in  the  direction  of  the  old  fort,  is  the  South  District. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  is  divided,  for  conven- 
ience, into  sub-districts,  each  one  containing  a  grammar  school 
which,  with  the  other  schools  in  that  sub-district,  is  under  the 
care  of  a  Supervising  Principal. 

The  Boundaries  of  the  Several  Sub-Districts  Are  as  Follows,  viz.: 


Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  neither  side  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  West  Portsea  street,  thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  the 
Derby  railroad,  along  said  railroad  to  Cedar  street,  thence  by  the 
shortest  line  to  Silver  street,  includes  both  sides  of  Silver  street 
to  Hill  street,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  to  West  Water  street, 
neither  side  of  West  Water  street  to  Meadow  street,  neither  side 
of  Meadow  street  to  the  water  front,  and  along  said  water  front 
lo  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  both  sides  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  Derby  railroad,  thence  on  said  railroad  to  Cedar 
street,  thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  Silver  street,  neither  side 
of  Silver  street  to  Hill  street,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  (includ- 
ing Hill  Court)  to  Congress  avenue  neither  side  of  Congress 
avenue  nor  Church  street  to  George  street,  both  sides  of  George 
street  to  Broad  street,  neither  side  of  George  street  to  Dow 
street,  both  sides  of  Dow  street  to  Oak  street,  both  sides  of  Oak 
street  to  York  street,  neither  side  of  York  street  to  Davenport 
avenue,  neither  side  of  Davenport  avenue  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. 


DAY  SUB-DISTRICT. 
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WEBSTER  SUB-DISTRICT. 


Beginning  at  West  Bridge  near  the  junction  of  Davenport 
avenue  and  Columbus  avenue,  thence  along  West  River  to  Derby 
avenue,  both  sides  of  Derby  avenue  to  George  street,  both  sides 
of  George  to  Howe  street,  both  sides  of  Howe  to  Chapel,  neither 
side  of  Chapel  to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Elm,  neither  side 
of  Elm  to  Church,  neither  side  of  Church  to  George,  neither  side 
of  George,  to  Broad,  both  sides  of  George  to  Dow,  neither  side  of 
Dow  to  Oak,  neither  side  of  Oak  to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to 
Davenport  avenue,  both  sides  of  Davenport  avenue  to  West 
Bridge. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Crescent  street  with  the  District 
line,  includes  both  sides  of  Crescent  street  to  Goffe  street,  both 
sides  of  Goffe  street  to  its  junction  with  Dixwell  avenue,  thence 
in  a  direct  line  to  Pierpont  Court,  neither  side  of  Pierpont  Court 
to  Ashmun,  both  sides  of  Ashmun  to  Grove,  both  sides  of  Grove 
to  College  street,  both  sides  of  College  to  Elm,  both  sides  of  Elm 
to  York,  neither  side  of  York  to  Chapel,  both  sides  of  Chapel  to 
Howe,  neither  side  of  Howe  to  George,  neither  side  of  George  to 
Derby  avenue,  neither  side  of  Derby  avenue  to  the  West  River, 
thence  along  the  shortest  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Crescent  street  with  the  District 
hne,  includes  neither  side  of  Crescent  street  to  Goffe  street, 
neither  side  of  Goffe  to  Dixwell  avenue,  thence  in  the  shortest 
direct  line  to  Ashmun,  including  Pierpont  Court,  neither  side 
of  Ashmun  to  Grove,  neither  side  of  Grove  to  Prospect,  both 
sides  of  Prospect  to  Hamden  line,  on  Hamden  line  to  the  district 
Jme  of  Westville  District,  and  on  that  line  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Prospect  street  with  the  Hamden 
line,  includes  neither  side  of  Prospect  to  Sachem,  neither  side  of 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


Sachem  to  Whitney  avenue,  thence  in  the  shortest  line  to  the 
junction  of  Orange  and  Pearl  streets,  both  sides  of  Pearl  to  State 
street,  both  sides  of  State  to  Humphrey,  both  sides  of  Humphrey 
to  Laurel,  neither  side  of  Laurel  to  Mill  River,  thence  along  Mill 
River  to  Clay  street,  both  sides  of  Clay  street  to  Ferry  street, 
neither  side  of  Ferry  street  to  Pine  street,  both  sides  of  Ferry 
street  to  Lombard  street,  both  sides  Lombard  street  to  Quinnipiac 
River,  thence  along  said  river  to  the  Hamden  line  and  along  said 
line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Note.— Seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  living  north  of  Clay 
and  Lombard  streets  between  Mill  River  and  Quinnipiac  River 
will  attend  the  Strong  School. 


Beginning  at  the  corner  of  College  and  Elm  streets,  includes 
neither  side  of  College  street  to  Prospect  street,  neither  side  of 
Prospect  to  Sachem  street,  both  sides  of  Sachem  street  to  Whit- 
ney avenue,  thence  to  tJie  junction  of  Orange  and  Pearl  streets, 
neither  side  of  Pearl  to  State  street,  neither  side  of  State  to 
Humphrey  street,  neither  side  of  Humphrey  to  Laurel  street, 
both  sides  of  Laurel  to  Mill  River  and  along  said  river  to  Myrtle 
street,  both  sides  of  ^Myrtle  street  to  the  railroad,  thence  alons: 
the  railroad  to  Franklin  street,  thence  through  Franklin  street 
to  Chapel  street  (children  residing  on  Franklin  street  between 
Summer  and  Chapel  streets  may  attend  school  in  either  Woostet* 
or  Eaton  sub-districts,  but  a  child  will  be  compelled  to  attend  the 
school  which  he  enters  for  the  remainder  of  the  year),  both  sides 
of  Chapel  street  to  Church  street,  both  sides  of  Church  street  to 
EJm  street,  both  sides  of  Elm  street  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  ^Myrtle  street  with  Mill  River, 
down  said  river  and  around  the  water  front  to  Meadow  street, 
both  sides  of  ^feadow  street  to  the  corner  of  West  Water  street, 
both  sides  of  West  Water  street  to  Hill  street,  both  sides  of  Hill 
street  (including  Hill  Court)  to  Congress  avenue,  both  sides  of 
Congress  avenue  to  Church  street,  both  sides  of  Church  street  to 
Chapel  street,  neither  sitle  of  Chapel  street  to  Franklin  street, 
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thence  through  Franklin  street  to  the  railroad  (children  resi<ling 
on  Franklin  street  between  Summer  and  Chapel  streets  may 
attend  school  in  either  the  Wooster  or  Eaton  sub-districts,  but  a 
child  will  be  compelled  to  attend  the  school  which  he  entei^s  lor 
the  remdnder  of  the  year),  thence  along  the  railroad  to  Myrtle 
street,  neither  side  of  Myrtle  street  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Clay  street  and  Mill  River,  down 
Mill  River  and  the  entire  water  front  to  the  line  separating  the 
city  from  the  South  district,  thence  on  that  line  to  the  town 
boundary,  on  that  boundary  to  the  Quinnipiac  River,  down  said 
river  to  Lombard  street,  neither  side  of  Lombard  street  to  Ferry 
street,  neither  side  of  Ferry  street  to  Pine  street,  both  sides  of 
Ferry  street  to  Clay  street,  neither  side  of  Clay  street  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 


STRONG  SUB-DISTRICT. 
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LIST  OF  TEXT^BOOKS  ADOPTED  FOR 
USE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


PRIMAKY  AND  GRAIMJVIAIl  SCHOOLS. 


Cyr's  Primer,  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Reader-^ 
Interstate  First  and  Second  Reader;  Davis'  Beginners'  Reader, 
First  and  Third ;  Child  Life,  No.  1 ;  New  Franklin  Reader,  First, 
Second,  Fourth  and  Fifth;  Harper's  Reader,  First,  Second, 
Third  and  Fourth;  Stickney's  Reader,  First  and  Fourth;  Nature 
Reader,  Nos.  1  and  2;  Swin ton's  Reader,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth 
and  Sixth;  Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  Prinjer,  First,  Second,  Third 
and  Fourth  ;  Graded  Literature  Reader,  First,  Second,  Third 
and  Fourth ;  Stepping  Stones  to  American  Literature  Reader, 
First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth;  The  Arnold  Primer;  Baldwin's 
School  Reading  by  Grades,  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth. 


All  the  Year  Round,  Young  Folks  Library  of  Choice  Litera- 
ture, Classics  for  Children,  Eclectic  School  Reading,  English 
Classics,  Heart  of  Oak,  Four  Great  Americans,  Williams'  Choice 
Literature,  Riverside  Literature  Series,  World  and  Its  People 
Series,  Wake  Robin  Series,  Bass  Nature  Books,  Blaisdell's  Child 
Life  Readers,  Stepping  Stones  to  American  Literature,  Judsoa 
and  Bender's  Graded  Literature  Series,  Baldwin's  School 
Reading  by  Grades,  Carroll's  Alice  in  AVonderland,  Nash's 
Aesop 's  Fables  and  Mother  Goose,  Carroll 's  Around  the  World, 
First  and  Second  Book,  Sewells  Black  Beauty,  Kirk's  Baldwin 
Primer,  Johonnot's  Book  of  Cats  and  Dogs,  Butler's  Fifth 
Reader,  Bass,  Beginners'  Reader,  Stevenson's  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,  Blaisdell's  English  History,  Andrew's  Each  and  All, 
Bulls  Life  of  Nansen,  Johonnot's  Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur, 
Thompson's  Faiiy  Tales  and  Fables,  Beebe's  First  Year  Nature 
Book,  "Warren's  From  September  to  June  with  Nature,  Miller's 
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First  Book  of  Birds,  Payne's  Geographical  Nature  Study  Miekle- 
john's  History  of  the  English  Language,  Beekwith's  In  Myth 
Land,  Dicken's  Little  Nell,  Hodskin's  Little  People  Reader, 
Burt's  Little  Nature  Studies,  Pts.  1  and  2,  Yonge's  Little  Lucy's 
Wonderful  Globe,  Hale's  ^lan  Without  a  Country,  Todd  & 
Powell's  Normal   First  Reader,   Ford's  Nature's  Byways, 
Kliugensmith's  Norse  Gods  and  Heroes,  Davis'  Nature  Stories 
for  the  Youngest  Readers,  Wilson 's  Nature  Study  in  Elementary 
Schools,  Bks.  1  &  2,  Smythe's  Old  Time  Stories  Retold,  Hall's 
Our  World  Reader  No.  1,  Finch  Primer,  Dana's  Plants  and 
Their  Children,  At  water's  Stories  from  the  Poets,  Andrews^ 
Seven  Little  Sisters,  Andrews'  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told, 
Proctor's  Stories  of  Starland,  Raymond's  Typical  Tales  from 
Shfiikespeare,  Andrews'  Ten  Boys  on  the  Road,  Lights  to  Litera- 
ture, Taylor's  Werner  Primer,  Judson's  Young  American,  Dole's 
Young  Citizen,  Alger's  Primer  of  Work  and  Play,  Summer's 
Thought  Reader,  Book  I,  Ferris'  Our  First  School  Book,  Bass' 
Stories  of  Pioneer  Life,  Howell's  Stories,  of  Ohio,  Stockton's 
Stories  of  New  Jersey,  Brooks'  Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State. 


Swinton's  Introductory  Geography,  Swinton's  School  Geogra- 
phy, Maury's  Manual  of  Geography,  Frye's  Primary  Geography 
Frye's  Complete  Geography,  Rand  &  McNally's  Elementary 
Geography,  Rand  &  McNally's  Grammar  School  Geography, 
Werner  Primary  Geography,  Werner  Grammar  School  Geogra- 
phy, Redway's  Natural  Elementary  Geography,  Red- 
way's  Natural  Advanced  Geography,  Tarr  &  ^Ic^lurry's  Home 
Geography,  Tarr  &  ^McMurry's  Geography  (North  America),. 
Tarr  &  McMurry's  Geography  (Europe  and  Other  Continents), 
Morton's  Elementary  Geography,  Morton's  Complete  Geography. 

Supplementary  Geographies  and  Geographical  Readers, 

Tilden's  Commercial  Geography,  Tarr's  First  Book  in  Physical 
Geography,  Scribner's  Geographical  Reader  and  Primer,  Potter's 
Advanced  Geography,  Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  Series, 
Dean  &  Davis'  Inductive  Geography  Elementary  and  Advanced,. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
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Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands,  Longman's  School  Geography, 
King's  Picturesque  Geographical  Reader  Book  I,  Parker's  Uncle 
Hobert's  Geography. 


Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  Thomas'  United 
States  History,  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  American  His- 
tory, Fisk's  History  of  the  United  States,  Scudder's,  United 
States  History,  Gordy 's  History  of  the  United  States,  McMaster's 
History  of  the  United  States. 


Pratt's  American  History  Stories,  Vols.  I,  II,  III;  Mont- 
gomery's Beginners'  American  History  Stories,  Eggleston's 
First  Book  in  American  History,  Dodge's  History  Stories,  Eggle- 
ston's  History  of  the  United  States  and  Its  People. 


Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Franklin  Written  Arith- 
metic, South  worth's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Walsh  Grammar 
School  Arithmetic,  Parts  I  and  II;  Prince's  Arithmetic  by 
Grades,  Books  VIII ;  Werner  Arithmetic,  Part  III. 


Nichols'  Book  of  Problems,  Nichols'  Graded  Arithmetic  Series, 
Baldwin's  Industrial  Primary  Arithmetic,  Bailey's  Mental 
Arithmetic,  ^Milne's  Mental  Arithmetic,  Spear's  Primary  Arith- 
metic, Part  I;  Bradbury's  Sight  Arithmetic,  Hall's  Werner 
Arithmetic,  Part  I;  Wentworth's  Mental  Arithmetic. 

IJVNGUAGE. 

Tarbell's  Lessons  in  English  Books  I  and  II,  Welsh-Greenwood 
Studies  in  English  Grammar,  Mirick's  Lessons  in  Elementary 
Grammar. 

Supplementary  Language  Books- 

Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Language  (Teacher's  use), 
Trench's  Study  of  Words  (Teacher's  use),  Kellogg 's  Word 


HISTORY. 


Supplementary  History  Feaders. 


ARTTHMETIC. 


Supplementary  Arithmetic, 
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Building,  B^ed  &  Kellogg 's  Higher  Lessons  in  English  (Teach- 
er's use),  Bucklin's  Practical  Exercises  in  English  (Teacher's 
use). 


Jepson's  Music  Beader,  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth;  Music 
Dictation  Exercises. 


Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary,  Webster's  Handy  Dictionary, 
Webster's  Primary  Dictionary,  Webster's  Common  School  Dic- 


Meservey's  Single  Entry  Bookkeeping. 

SPELLING. 

Penniman's  Common  Words  Difficult  to  Spell.  Grave's 
Speller.    The  Morse  Speller.    Reed's  Word  Lessons. 

WRITING. 

Merrill  System  of  Vertical  Writing.  Smith's  Intermediate 
Copy  Books.  Rational  Writing  Books. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Stowell's  Primer  of  Health.    Blaisdell's  How  to  Keep  Well. 


Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American  Literature. 
Chaucer:  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales.  Bacon's  Essays. 
Selections  from  Browning:  Lamb:  Essays  of  Elia.  Carlyle: 
Hero  as  a  Prophet.  Thoreau:  Succession  of  Forest  Trees  and 
Wild  Apples.  Selections  from  Ruskin.  Essay  on  Bums.  Long- 
fellow :  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Parts  I,  II  and  III.  Burroughs : 
Birds  and  Bees.  Shakespeare:  Julius  Caesar,  As  You  Like  It, 
Hamlet,  Macbeth  and  Twelfth  Night,  Tempest,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  DeQuincy:  Joan  of  Arc. 
Lowell  :  Sir  Launfal.  Wordsworth,  I.  Burke,  I.  Selections 
from  Coleridge  and  Burns,  Addison  and  Goldsmith,  Webster. 
Emerson's  Fortunes  of  the  Republic.    Selections  from  Edwin 
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Arnold.  George  Eliot:  Silas  Marner.  Matthew  Arnold :  Sohrab 
and  Rustum.  Taylor:  Lars.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech. 
Webster's  Bunker  Hill,  I.  IL  Macauley :  Select  Essays,  Essay 
on  Lord  Clive,  Essay  on  Johnson.  Aristotle's  Poetics.  Baker's 
Principles  of  Argumentation:  Moulton's  Shakespeare  as  a 
Dramatic  Artist.  Scott:  Marmion,  Talisman,  Ivanhoe,  Wood- 
stock, Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Abbot.  Irving:  Selections  from 
Irving,  Tales  of  a  Traveler.  Hawthorne:  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables.  Byron:  Childe  Harold.  C4oldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. Tennyson:  Princess,  Idylls  of  the  King.  Macaulay's 
Byron.  Historical  Essays.  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison.  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers.  Defoe:  History  of  the  Plague  in 
London.  Coleridge :  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  Kingsley : 
Greek  Heroes.  Milton :  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II,  Lyrics. 
Pope:  Iliad,  Books  1,  6,  22  and  24.  Southey:  Life  of  Nelson. 
Burke's  Speeches.  Butler:  School  English.  Matthew's  Intro- 
duction to  American  Literature.  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  Selec- 
tions, Matthew  Arnold.  Paucoast's  Introduction  to  English 
Literature.  Hill's  Foundation  of  Rhetoric.  Revolt  of  the  Tar- 
tars. Palamon  and  Arcite.  Burke's  Conciliation.  Buehler's 
Practical  Exercise  in  English.  Quackenbos'  Practical  Rhetoric. 
Scott  &  Dennie's  Paragraph  Writing.  Lockwook  and  Emerson's 
Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Scott  &  Denney's  English  Compo- 
sition. Webster's  English  Literature  and  Composition. 
Dicken's  Christmas  Carol.  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish,  Evangeline,  Hiawatha,  Parts  I  and  II.  Lockwood's 
Lessons  in  English.  Smith  and  Thomas'  Modern  Composition 
and  Rhetoric.  Whittier's  Snow  Bound.  Hawthorne's  Tales 
of  the  White  Hills. 


Whitney's  Brief  French  Grammar.  Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur 
Perrichon.  Polyeucte.  Le  Conscrit.  Petite  Fadette.  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Segli^^e.  ^lodern  French  Ljrrics.  Quatre-vingt-treize. 
Grand  gent's  Short  French  Grammar.  Le  Tour  du  Monde  en 
80  Jours.  La  Cigale  chez  les  Fourmis.  Le  Mari  de  Mme  So- 
lange.  L'Abbe  Constantin.  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Super's 
Readings  from  French  History:  Whitney's  Introductory  French 
Reader.    Ange  &  Petit's  Histoire  de  France,  Cours  Moyne. 
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Kitchen's  TEvasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort.  Sand  s  La  Mare  au 
Diable.  Angier's  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier.  Dumas'  Monte 
Cristo. 


Collar's  Eisenbach  Lessons.  Brandt's  German  Reader. 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  AVhitney's  Brief  German  Grammar. 
Three  German  Comedies.  Harris'  German  Composition.  Aus 
dem  Leben  eines  Taugeniehts.  Baiimach's  Die  Norma.  Grimm's 
Maerchen.  Soil  und  Haben.  Immensee.  L'Arrabiata.  Bilder- 
buch  ohne  Bilder.  Die  Joumalisten.  Herman  und  Dorothea. 
Hoher  als  die  Kirche.  Heath's  German  Dictionary.  Hatfield 
Exercises  Based  on  Immansee.  Dere  Neffe  als  Onkel.  Hauff  s 
Der  Zwerg  Nase.  Heine's  Harzreise.  Gastacher's  Irrfahrten. 
Freitag's  Aus  dem  Staat  Freidrichs  des  Grosses,  Lessing's 
Minna  von  Barnhelm  Das  deutsche  Buch  fur  Anfanger.  Undine. 
Whitney's  Introductory  German  Reader.  Diepold's  Scientific 
German  Reader.  Hugo's  Hermani.  Boll's  Spyre's  Rosenresli. 
Scheffel's  Ekkehard.  Scheffel's  Jungfrau  Von  Orleans.  Bilder 
Aus  Der  Deutschen  Litteratur.  Stern's  Studien  und  Plauder- 
cien.  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart.  Baumbach's  Der  Schwiegersohn, 
Bernhardt.  Baumbach's  Waldnovillen,  Bernhardt.  (^er- 
stacker's  Germelschansen,  Osthaus.  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen, 
Parts  I  and  II.  Meissner's  Aus  ^Miner  Welt,  Andersen's  Die 
Eisjungfrau  und  Andere.  Wilhelm 's  Einer  Muss  Heirathen. 
Schmitz's  Elements  of  the  German  Language,  Parts  I  and  II. 
Eisenbach 's  Freiherren  von  Gemperlein.  Meissner's  German 
Grammar,  Miller  and  Wenckebach's  Gluck  Auf,  Chamisso's  Peter 
Schlemihl.    Bernhardt's  Woldnovellen. 


Allen's  History  of  the  Roman  People.  Montgomery's  Leading 
Facts  of  English  History.  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of 
French  History.  Fiske's  Civil  Government.  Myers'  General 
History.  Douglass'  Civil  Government  of  Connecticut.  Myer's 
History  of  Greece.  Botsford's  History  of  Greece.  Johnston'H 
United  States  History.  Dole's  American  Citizen.  Sheldon  s 
General  History.  Guest's  Lectures  on  English  History.  Cook's 
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First  Book  in  Old  English.  MacLoughlin*s  History  of  the 
American  Nation.  Myer's  Ancient  History.  Thwaite's  The 
Colonies.  Wilson's  Division  and  Re-union.  Hart's  Formation 
of  the  Union.  Thatcher  &  Schwill's  General  History  of 
Europe.  Gibbon's  History  of  Commerce  in  Europe.  Mont- 
gomery's Students'  American  History. 


Wells'  Higher  Algebra.  Wells'  Geometry.  Gore's  Geometry. 
Newcomb's  Tables.  Thompson's  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Bowser's  Trigonometry.  Wentworth's  Logarithmic  Tables. 
Schwartz's  Bookkeeping.  Peck's  Elementary  Mechanics. 
Kirehner's  Mechanical  Drawing. 


Schute's  Practical  Laboratory  Manual.  Colton's  Practical 
Zoology.  Mather's  Strength  of  Materials.  Maury's  Physical 
Geography.  Gray's  Field-Book  of  Botany.  Martin's  Human 
Body.  Peabody's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physiology.  Chute's 
Practical  Physics.  Dana's  Geological  Story.  Maury's  Manual 
of  Geography.  Packard's  Zoology.  Tarr's  First  Book  in  Physi- 
cal Geography.  Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography.  Rip- 
per's Treatise  on  Steam.  Bergen's  Elements  of  Botany.  Har- 
vard Manual  Elementary  Physical  Experiments.  Williams' 
Chemistry.  Tilden's  Commercial  Geography.  Davis'  Physical 
Geographv.  Hastings  &  Beach's  General  Physics.  Newth's  Ele- 
mentary Inorganic  Chemistry.  Carhart  &  Chute's  Physics. 
Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science.  Pierce's  Problem  in 
Elementary  Physics. 


Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar.  Allen  &  Greenough's 
Caesar.  Moul ton's  Latin  Composition.  Greenough's  Virgil. 
Allen  &  Greenough's  Cicero.  Collar  and  Daniel's  First  Latin 
Book.    Allen   &   Greenough's   Ovid.   Viri   Romae.  Kelsey's 
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C»sar.  Bennett's  Latin  Grammar.  Tuell  &  Fowler's  First 
Year  Latin  Book.  Daniers  Latin  Composition.  Comstock's 
Virgil.   Kelsey's  Orations  of  Cicero. 


Myers'  Greek  History.  Hadley  &  Allen's  Greek  Grammar. 
Collar  and  Daniels'  Beginners'  Greek  Composition.  Goodwin's 
Anabasis.  Jones'  Greek  Prose.  Seymour's  Iliad— six  books. 
White's  First  Greek  Book. 

Pitman's  System  of  Phonography. 
White's  Business  Law. 
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JANITORS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

High  School,  ,   ......  

Strong  School,  R.  H.  Gallagher  and  Asst..  86  Perkins  St.,  $1,320 
Winchester  School.  Dennis  O'Keefe  and  Asst.,  216  Mansfield  St.,  1,100 
E  lton  School,  A.  L.  Tanner,  127  Howard  Av  ,    .         .            .  1,000 
Dwight  School  and  Kindergarten,  Wilfred  C.  Talmadge,  245  Or- 
chard St..      ........  900 

Day  School  and  Kindergarten,  James  S.  O'Brien,  101  Hill  St.,    .  900 
Zunder  School,  H.  W  Blakeslee.  13  Park  St.,        .         .  900 
Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School,  Isaac  W.  Bishop^  Jan- 
itor. 355  Orchard  st.,         .                  .  900 
Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School,  W.  H.  Wakeman,  En- 
gineer, 64  Henry  St.,         .                                    .         .  750 
Roger  Sherman  School,  Frank  S.  Upson.  383  Whalley  Av.,        .  900 
Webster  School.  John  Shaughnessy.  21  Broad  St.,  .  850 
Skinner  School,  John  J.  Dillon,  22  Leonard  St..     .  850 
Wooster  School.  Timothy  J  O'Donnell,  54  Sylvan  av  ,     .  850 
Lovell  School.  Charles  E.  Stanford,  102  Nash  St.,  .                  ,  850 
Washington  School,  Charles  P.  Brown.  190  Spring  St.,    •  850 
Welch  School.  George  W.  Porter.  44  Arthur  St..    .                  .  850 

Woolsey  School,  John  W.  Hill.  61  Wolcott  St ,      .                  .  850 

Shelton  Avenue  School.  Henry  G.  Boydston.  125  Shelton  A  v.,    .  800 

Hamilton  School  Michael  Hughson,  177  Franklin  St.,  830 

**      Thomas  Carney,  Asst..  651  Grand  Av.,  .         .  570 

Fair  Street  School.  Hugh  J.  McManus,  9^  Hill  St. ,                  .  800 

Cedar  Street  School,  ....  — 

Worthington  Hooker  School,  James  E.  Rice.  74  Clark  St ,         .  750 

Ezekiel  Cheever  School,  Addison  L.  Abell,  354  Humphrey  St..    .  700 

Edwards  Street  School,  George  A.  Cobb.  119  Nicoll  St ,   .  700 

Hallock  Street  School,  Thomas  McKiernan,  30  Hallot  k  St..  700 

Ferry  Street  School,  Francis  Ray,  219  English  Street.  700 

Dixwell  Avenue  School,  Herman  Gebel,  168  Columbus  Av.,  .  500 
Quinnipiac  Avenue  School  and  Lenox  Street  School,  Edward  N. 

Holaday.  283  Lenox  Annex,  500 

Oak  Street  School,  Mary  Hannan,  352  Oak  St..      .                  ,  400 

Davenport  Avenue  School,  John  J.  Skinner,  87  Greenwich  Av.,  .  400 

Orchard  Street  School,  August  Weil,  18  Vernon  St.,       .         .  400 
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Humphrey  Street  School,  Patrick  Reynolds,  41  Nicoll  St.,  •  400 

West  Street  School,  Patrick  Donnelly,  149  Putnam  St.,    .  .  450 

Greenwich  Avenue  School,  Ellen  Reardon,  181  Plymouth  St.,  .  400 

Carlisle  Street  School,  Julia  Coxson.  158  Carlisle  St.,  400 

Lloyd  Street  School,  George  Davis,  138  Wolcott  St.,  400 

Woodward  School,  Erwin  D.  Lillie,  39  Townsend  Av  ,     .  .  400 

Office  Board  of  Education,  Alice  Burton.  173  Thompson  St.,  .  240 

Whiting  Street  School,  William  E.  Short,  33  Whiting  St .  .  150 

Lovell  Kindergarten.  George  A.  Cobb,  119  Nicoll  St.,      .  .  100 

Hamilton  Annex,  Michael  Hughson,  177  Franklin  St.,  100 

Shelton  Avenue  Annex,  Henry  G.  Boydston,  125  Shelton  Av...  125 

Woodward  Annex,  Erwin  B.  Lillie,  39  Townsend  Av.,    .  100 

Lloyd  Street  Kindergarten,  George  Davis,  138  Wolcott  St.,  .  100 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
•  Terms  expire  third  Monday  in  September. 


ELI  WHITNEY,  President. 

Term 
Expires. 


Eli  Whitney,  78  Crown  St  1903 

John  D.  Jackson,  86  Crown  St.  1003 

Thomas  Hooker,  233  Church  St  1004 

Jacob  B.  Ullman,  8G5  Chapel  St  1904 

James  T.  Moran,  42  Church  St  1905 

Frederick  A.  Bbtts,  42  Church  St  1905 

Henry  A.  Spang,  841  Chapel  St.  1906 


The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Friday  evenings  of  each  month  at  H  o'clock,  and  are  oi>en  to  the  public 
umless  otherwise  specially  ordered. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


FINANCE. 

Thomas  Hooker.  Eli  Whitney. 

SCHOOLS. 

James  T.  Moran.  John  D.  Jackson. 

Jacob  B.  Ullman. 

school  BtriLDINGS. 

Frederick  A.  Betts.  Henry  A.  Spang. 
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OFFICERS 


sLT  KINTKNI>EXT. 


Frank  H.  Beede, 


Toniplo  Stiwt. 


SEORETAKY. 


Ge<)R(;e  T.  Hewlett, 


x>54  Orclwml  Stnvt. 


INSPECTOR  OF  SCHOOL  Ul'ILDINGS. 


Denis  J.  Maloney, 


OFFICES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 

t>l  Center  3treet. 

Open  from  8.15  a.  m.  to  ]*^.:K)  p.  m. ;  anil  from  to  5  p.  m. 
on  all  school  days,  and  from  0  to  V2,  a.  m.  on  Saturday. 

OFFICE  HOURS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  ON 
ALL  SCHOOL  DAYS. 


From  IS.  15  to  9  o'clock  a.  m. 
From  4  to  5  p.  m. 


CITY  OF  NEW  HAVElf. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR  FOR  1902.1903. 
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Fall  Term  begins  Monday,  September  8 ;  ends  December  24. 

Winter  Term  begins  January  5;  ends  April  8. 

Spring  Term  begins  Monday,  April  13;  ends  June  26. 

In  the  payment  of  teachers  an  I  in  computing  the  attendance  of 
pupils,  October  17,  November  27  and  28,  December  25  and  2(^  are  to  be 
counted  as  school  days. 
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HOLY  DAYS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

OCCURRING  ON  SCHOOL  DAYS, 
1902-1903. 

Feast  of  Immaculate  Conception  Monday,  Dec.  8, 1902 

Feast  of  Ascension  Thursday,  May  21,  1903 

JEWISH  HOLY  DAYS 

occurring  on  school  days, 
1902-1903. 

New  Years  Thursday,  Oct.  2,  1902 

Feast  of  Tabernacles  Thursday,  Oct.  16,  1902 

  "  ''23,  1902 

Feast  of  Weeks  Monday,  June  1,  1903 

By  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pupils  detained  from 
school  on  account  of  the  above-named  Holy  Days  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  excusable  for  the  absences,  and  are  not  required  to 
make  up  lessons  lost  because  of  such  absence. 

The  Committee  on  Schools  instructs  teachers  that  children 
detained  from  school  on  account  of  the  above  Holy  Days  shall 
be  reported  as  perfect  in  attendance  during  the  year,  if  not 
absent  or  tardy  at  any  other  time ;  that  a  credit  of  recitation 
shall  be  given  to  each  child  so  absent,  equal  to  the  average 
credit  of  each  study  during  the  week. 

Pupils  may  be  admitted  on  each  of  the  days  named  in  the 
preceding,  before  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  without  being  marked  as 
tardy,  provided  they  bring  satisfactory  notice  from  their  parents 
that  they  have  been  detained  by  religious  services. 

HOLIDAYS. 

October  17  Teachers'  Convention 

November  27-28  Thanksgiving 

The  schools  below  the  High  Schools  will  close  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  on  Wednesday,  November  27,  and  on  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 24. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 


To  His  Honor,  John  P.  Studlcy,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Ncii* 


The  Board  of  Education  presents  herewith  its  annual  report^ 
as  required  by  the  City  Charter.  This  report  inchides  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Board,  the  rep<irts  of 
the  Supervisors  to  the  Superintendent,  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  on  Finance,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Board  on  School  Buildings,  and  the  usual  statistics,  to  all 
of  which  your  attention  is  respectfully  called. 

The  new  Ili.q^h  School  Buildinj^-  is  approaching  co:nj)letion 
and  an  effort  is  now  being  made  to  open  it  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  spring  term,  if  this  can  he  accomplished,  the  work  of  re- 
j)airing  and  remodeling  the  old  Hillhouse  r>uilding  can  be  begim 
in  time  to  rcM)pen  it  as  a  grammar  school  in  September. 

The  relations  of  the  Hillliouse  and  Boardman  High  Schools, 
now  that  they  are  to  occupy  adjoining  buildings,  are  demanding 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  l>()ard  and  Superintendent.  The 
aim  is  to  so  arrange  the  courses  of  study  as  to  avoid  duplication 
of  plant  and  consecjucnt  unnecessary  expense,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  intact  the  distinctive  features  of  each  school. 
All  High  School  pu])ils  are,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  given  the 
s])ecial  advantages  now  offered  by  the  Ilillhouse  and  Boardman 
Schools.  The  Superintendent  has  discussed  this  important  mat- 
ter in  his  report  and  his  views  are  endorsed  by  the  Board. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Cedar  Street  School  last  September 
with  every  room  in  the  building  occupied,  demonstrated  the 
necessity  for  its  erection. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  that  portion  of  the  Superin- 
tendent's report  which  treats  of  the  increase  in  school  attendance. 
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and  the  impossibility  of  foretelling,  years  in  advance,  in  what 
portion  of  the  district  the  increase  will  be  greatest. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  South  School  District,  located  in  the 
Morris  Cove  section  of  the  Fifteenth  Ward,  held  June  24,  1902, 
the  electors  present,  by  a  majority  vote,  expressed  their  desire 
to  have  their  district  annexed  to  the  New  Haven  City  School 
District.  The  necessar)-  formalities  required  by  the  Charter  of 
the  City  of  Xew  Haven,  were  complied  with,  and  on  the  28th 
of  August,  1902,  the  South  School  District  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  New  Haven  City  School  District  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  the  educational  interests  of  that  portion  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Horace  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  died  July  23rd,  and 
on  that  day,  at  a  special  meeting  the  following  minute  was  unani- 
mously adopted  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  records : 

"The  members  of  the  lUiard  of  Education  learn  with  great 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Horace  Day,  who  for  nearly  forty 
years  was  connected  with  tl:e  ])ublic  schools  of  New  Haven. 

"Mr.  Day  entered  the  service  of  the  school  district  of  New 
Haven  as  Superintendent  of  Sdiools  in  i8(>o  and  continued  in 
that  office  until  18^5.  In  1868  he  again  entered  the  service  of 
the  district  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  served 
in  that  capacity  continuously  until  his  death. 

"The  Board  of  Education  exj^resscs  its  high  appreciation  of 
his  long  and  honorable  service  which  was  characterized  by  the 
greatest  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

'Toted: — That  the  clerk  be  instructed  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
this  minute  to  the  family  of  the  deceased." 

The  grammar  school  in  the  Day  District  named,  on  June  22, 
1894,  the  Day  Schcx)!,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Day,  was  renamed,  by 
vote  of  the  Board,  the  Horace  Day  School. 

Mr.  George  T.  Hewlett,  for  many  years  clerk  of  the  Board, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  office  of  secretary. 

The  kind  and  appreciative  expressions  of  the  superintendent 
with  regard  to  the  supervisors  and  their  work,  ai)ply  with  equal 
justice  to  him  and  his  efficient  management  of  the  Dc'j)artment. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  P>oard  of  Education  by 


Eli  W'jiiTNKV,  President. 


New  Haven,  Coxn.,  February  13,  1903. 


REPORT 

OP  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 


To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

The  Committee  on  Finance  presents  the  following  report  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  district,  as  reciuired  by  section  27 
of  the  rules  of  the  Board : 

SECRETARY'S  ACCOUNT. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  J 902,  have  been  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Controller  for  current 

expenses  .  .  .  $384,000.00 
Received  from  Controller  for  special 

expenses  .  .  ,  .  41,567.00 
Received  from  Controller  for  free 

textbooks           .  6,840.10 

  $481,907.10 

EXPENDITURES. 

FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

SoXariea. 

Teachers  ....  $294,156.03 

Janitors  ....  29.320.75 

Officers  ....  8,194.44 

Clerical  assistants  .  4,026.33 

 §335,697.55 

Rent. 

Hamilton  School                  .  .  $1,800.00 

Offices  Board  of  Education    .  .  400.00 

Store  No.  88  De  Witt  street   .  .  320.00 

Store  No.  86  Edwards  street  .  400,06 

House  No.  25  Gibb  street       .  .  600.00 

Store  Four  Corners     .         .  .  180.00 
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"Store  No.  168  Lloyd  street  .  180.00 

Store  Sylvan  avenue   .  75.00 

Store  No.  99  Water  street  45.00 

Store  No.  127  Wooster  street  67.60 


Suppliea. 

Fuel   $12,119.88 

:Stationery        ....  3,725.56 

Printing          ....  1,559.97 

-Janitors'  supplies  1,451.50 

Jdiscellaneous  supplies  4,496.39 

Apparatus  and  library  1,941.65 

JLaboratory  supplies  503.83 


Miscellaneous. 

Enumerating  children  $  751.32 

'Gas   1,112.80 

Telephone  service               .  925.93 

•Graduation  exercises,  High  Schools  331.70 

Express,  carting,  travel,  etc.  792.53 

Incidentals       ....  1,108.55 

-Electric  current  for  motors  and  light  1,288.70 


Repairs. 

Buildings  and  grounds  $5,387. 14 

Heating  apparatus  1.945.1^ 
Tumiture  ....  4,314.03 
Blackboards     ....  478.29 


Total  current  expenses 

FOR  SPECIAL  EXPENSES.  , 

Cedar  Street  School 

$10,200.11 
8,022.2.5 
3,5(J9.30 
1,8:^2.04 
719.00 
685.96 
3.893.76 
520.88 


-Carpenter  work 
Mason  work 
Heating 
Plimibing 
Painting 
^Blackboards 
Furniture 
Architect 


$4,067.56 


$25,798.78 


$6,311.53 


$12,124.58 


$384,000.00 
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Cutting  down  trees 
Concrete  walks 
Finishing  third  story 


33.00 
746.70 
5,838.00 


Boardman  Addition. 


General  contract 
Architect 

Heating  and  phimbing 
Lighting  fixtures 
Furniture 
Temporary  partitions  and  s. 
extras 


other 


^,494.80 
261.25 
108.77 
200.00 
341.43 

93.75 


$36,067.00 


$5,500.00 


$41,567.00 


FOR  FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

New  books  and  n^binding  old  books 
Total  expenditures 


6,340.10 


,^131,907.10 


SOUTH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  ACCOUNT. 


Tlie  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  South  Sc1uk)1  District  front 
August  28,  1902  to  January  1.  1903,  have  been  as  follows: 

Receipts. 

Oct.    7.    J.  N.  Rowe,  Controller,  pro  rata  of  One 

Mill  Tax           ....  §313.38 

Nov.    4.    Julius  Morris,  Taxes                          .  3.25 

6.    F.  G.  Anthony,  Collector,  Taxes         .  274.73 
"     10.    State  of  C/onnecticut,  Appropriation  for 

apparatus  and  lil)rary           .          .  10.00 

19.    F.  G.  Anthony.  Collector,  Taxes        .  160.66 

Dec.  31.    F.  G.  Anthony,  Collector,  Taxes        .  244.89 


Total  Receipts 


$1,006.91 


Kvpendit  lives. 


Teaciier's  Salary 
Janitor's  Salary 
Riel 

Books  and  Supplies 
Apparatus  and  Library 
Repairs  to  Build inj.cs 


$179.85 

53  25 
62.25 
95.97 
20.51 
102.02 
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Furniture 
Heating  Apparatus 
Blackboards 


210.08 
152.75 
63.00 


Total  Expenditures 

Balance  unexpended  and  paid  to  City 
Treasurer  .         •         •  • 


$939.68 

67.23 


1902. 
Jan.  1. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
14. 
22. 

Juno  18. 
July  12. 
Sep. 


Apr. 
May 


NEW  HAVEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  FUND. 
Receipts. 

Balance  in  Fund  . 
Interest  to  October  31,  1901 
Interest  to  November  30,  1901 
Interest  to  December  31,  1901 
Interest  to  January  31,  1902 
Interest  to  February  28,  1902 
Interest  to  Marcb  31,  1902 
Interest  to  April  30,  1902 
Interest  to  Ma.y  31,  1902  . 
Interest  to  July  31,  1902 
Interest  to  June  30,  1902 
Interest  to  August  31,  1902 
Interest  to  September  30,  1902 
Interest  to  October  31,  1902 


15. 
23. 

Oct.  14. 
Dec.  13. 
17. 

Total 

Expend  itiir 

General  contract 
Ele?trical  contract  . 
Changes  in  power  house,  Boardmaii 
Heating  and  Ventilating  contract 
Architects  and  other  professional  services 
Furniture 
American  Flag 

Total 

Balance  . 
Total 

Total  receipts  to  date 
Total  expenditures  to  date 

Balance  unexpended 


$450.60 
419.21 
408.18 
392.11 
337.06 
362.60 
324.56 
310.47 
204.36 
2S*).12 
247.01 
206.46 
180.55 


$1,006.91 


4,080.ia 


$4,183.29 
S238,263.42 


$130,759.85 
3,480.83 
719.20 
14,680.76 
2.760.50 
1.203.84 
20.00 

$153,624.98 
81,638.44 


$238,203.42 


275,895.42 
191.256.98 

.SS4,6;;s.44 


G.  T.  HEWLETT, 

Secretary. 
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The  following  property  owned  by  the  District  is  estimated  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost : 

Webster  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
JEaton  Schcol  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Hill  house  High  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Dwight  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Dixwell  Ave.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
•Cedar  St.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Whiting  St.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Wooster  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
i^kinner  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Washington  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Edwards  St.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Oak  St.  School  lot.  building  and  furniture 
Carlisle  St.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
JStrong  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Shelton  Ave.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Woolsey  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
West  St.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
^Greenwich  Ave.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Davenport  Ave.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Humphrey  St.  Schcol  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Hallock  St.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
Lloyd  St.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Ferry  St.  School  lot,  building,  and  furniture 
Woodward  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
Quinnipiac  Ave.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Lenox  St.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
•Orchard  St.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Welch  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Winchester  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Horace  Day  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Lovell  School  lot,  building  and  furnicure 
New  Fair  St.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
New  High  School  lot,  and  paid  on  account  new  building 
Boardman  Manual  Training  Hij^h  School  lot,  building,  furni- 
ture and  equipment 
Kindergarten  building  on  Dwight  School  lot 
Zunder  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Roger  Sherman  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Ezekiel  Clieever  Scliool  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Worthington  Hooker  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
3Iorris  Cove  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

$1,808,696.98 
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The  above  figures  probably  do  not  in  each  case  represent  the 
present  value,  but  the  total  is  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the 
value  of  all  the  above  school  property  of  the  District. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  an  inventory  of  all  school 
property  except  land,  buildings,  furniture  and  the  etjuipment 
of  the  Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School,  made  January 
1,  1903,  and  on  file  in  the  oflBce  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  articles  are  estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  their 
present  value. 

Free  Text  Books     .......  $89.000.U<) 

Library  books,  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.  .  27,000.00 

Apparatus  and  supplies  in  Chemical,  Physical,  Biological  and 

ail  other  laboratories  ......  6,000.00 

Fiiel.  stationery,  printed  blanks,  janitors*  suppHes,  Kinder- 
garten, drawing,  sewing,  manual  training  and  all  other 
miscellaneous  supplies  .....  28,600.00' 


$100,600.00' 


Respectfully  submitted. 


THOMAS  HOOKER, 


Chairman, 


New  Haven,  February  13,  190a. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, I  herewith  present  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1902. 
Realizing  that  the  discussion  of  numerous  details  w^ould  be 
likely  to  make  the  report  wearisome  and  to  detract  from  its  in- 
terest and  val'ie  rather  than  to  add  to  them,  I  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  brief,  asking  3'our  attention  to  those  matters  only 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  special  interest  or  to  deserve  special 
consideration  at  the  present  time.  The  report  consists  of  four 
parts;  first,  statistical  tables;  second,  a  stateinent  of  important 
changes  and  events  in  the  work  of  the  schools  for  the  past  year ; 
third,  recommendations  and  suggestions  for  the  future;  and 
fourth,  the  reports  of  Supervisors  to  the  Suj)erintendent.  The 
statistical  tables  which  follow,  stem  to  me  to  be  of  interest 
touching  as  they  do  so  many  different  aspects  of  school  work 
and  school  conditions.  Wherever  it  has  been  possible,  I  have 
arranged  the  statistics  so  that  comparisons  can  be  made  between 
our  schools  and  those  of  other  cities;  and  also  between  our 
own  schools  of  to-day  and  those  of  S(»veral  years  ago. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


SCHOOL  BUILDIN'aS,  DECEMBER  81,  1902. 

Numl)er  of  school  buildings  (occupied)            ...  48 

Number  of  class-rooms      ......  368 

♦Valuation  of  school  property      ....  $1,808,696.98 

Number  of  rented  rooms  (additional)  11 

Total  number  of  class-rooms        .....  874 

Total  number  of  seats       ......  17  833 

II. 

TEACHERS,  INCLUDING  PRINCIPALS,  DECEMBER  31,  1902. 


Male,    i  Female,  i  Total. 

I  I 


In  Higli  Schools.  

In  grammar  grades  

In  primary  grades  

In  Kindergartens  

Supervisors  

S{>ecial  teachers    

♦Supervising  principals  

Male  teachers  (including  supervisors). 
Female  teachers    *'  ** 


21 

88 

54 

1 

189 

140 

223 

228 

27 

27 

6 

2 

2 

*7 

3 

10 

82 

480 

Total  number  of  teachers  and  supervisors. 


4()2 


III. 

PUPILS,  DECEMBER  31,  1902. 

Number  in  Kinaergartens 


Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

(irade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade  Vni 
tGrade  IX 
tGrade  X 
tGrade  XI 
tGrade  XII 


I 

II 
III 
IV 
V 
VI 
VII 


Total 


♦  From  report  of  Committee  on  Finance, 
t  High  Schools. 


1,025 
2,986 
2,858 
2.088 
2,102 
1,858 
1.488 
1,818 
805 
528 
878 
269 
211 

17.354 
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Hillhouse  High  School : 

First  year  class  ... 
Second  year  class  .... 
Junior  class  ..... 
Senior  class      .         .         .         !  . 

Total  

Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School : 

First  year  class  .... 
Second  year  class  .... 
Junior  class  ..... 
Senior  class  ..... 

Total  ..... 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  all  schools 
Total  number  of  pupils  in  Hillhouse  High  School 
Total  number  of  pupils  in  Boardman  Manual  Training  High 
School  ........ 


281 

206 
172 
181 


790 

242 
172 
97 
80 


591 

17,354 
790 


591 


IV. 

REGISTRATION  AND  ATTENDANCE  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  80,  1902. 


Total  enrollment  for  year  

Average  number  belonging  

Average  daily  attendance  

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  . . 

Numbei  of  absences  (half  days) 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness. . . 

Number  graduated  from  Hill- 
house (June)  

Number  graduated  from  Board- 
man  (June)  

Number  graduated  from  gram 
mar  schools  (June)  


1902. 

1901. 

In- 
crease. 

18,176 
15,852.7 
15,017. 
95.8 
800,758 
10,601 

17,656 
15,287  2 
14,817.6 
98.9 
821,112 
9,087 

520 
615.5 
699.4 
1.4 

1,514 

181 

126 

5 

26 

30 

581 

572 

9 

De 
crease 


20.354 


Number  of  grammar  school  graduates  who  received  certifi- 
cates for  High  School  ( Jime)  ....  550 

Number  of  grammar  school  graduates  who  passed  examina- 
tions for  High  Schools  (June  and  September)      .         .  16 

Number  of  grammar  school  graduates  who  entered  High 

Schools  (September    ......  461 
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FIRST- YEAR  CLASS  AT  HILLHOUSE  AND  BOARDMAN,  SEPTEMBER.  1902. 
SCHOOLS  FROM  WHICH  PUPILS  CAME. 


From  Webster  

Eaton  

Wooster  

Hamilton  

Dwight  

Roger  Shernmn  

Winchester  

Shelton  Avenue  r  

Lovell  

Day  

Washington  

Welch  

Strong  

Private  and  parochial  schools  in  New 
Haven   >  

From  out  of  town  

Total  number  in  first  year  class  

Total  number  from  public  schools  

Total  number  from  private  schools  in  New- 
Haven  


Hill- 
house. 


Board- 
man. 


Total. 


34 

24 

58 

24 

23 

47 

17 

10 

27 

3 

8 

20 

16 

3a 

17 

16 

33 

l.H 

19 

32 

8 

13 

21 

20 

19 

45 

8 

14 

22 

13 

10 

23 

24 

9 

33 

32 

49 

81 

50 

5 

55 

8 

18 

26 

294 

248 

542 

286 

225 

461 

50 

5 

55 

ENROLLMENT  BY  YEARS  IN  ALL  SCHOOLS. 


In- 

De- 

crease. 

crease. 

Total  enrollment.  1890-1891  

15,103 

1891-1892  

15,496 

393 

1892-1893  

15,453 

43 

1893-1894  

15.655 

202 

1894-1895  

16.064 

409 

1895-1896  

15.798 

266 

1896-1897..  

16.235 

437 

1897-1898  

16,559 

324 

1898-1899  

16.876 

317 

1899-1900  

17,321 

445 

1900-1901  

17,656 

335 

1901-1902  

18,176 

520 

1902,  Fall  term  

18,278 

102 
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VII. 

ENROLLMENT  BY  YEARS  HILLHOUSE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


In- 
crease 

• 

De- 
crease 

"Total  enrollment.  1885-1886  

712 

1886-1887  

746 

34 

1887-1888  

785 

39 

1888-1889  

688 

1889-1890  

714 

26 

1890-1891  

724 

10 

1891-1892  

701 

V  1892-1893  

709 

'8 

1893-1894  

715 

6 

1894-1895  

770 

55 

1895-1896  

799 

29 

1896^1897  

731 

68 

1897-1898  

841 

lio 

1898-1899  

808 

33 

1899-1900   

802 

6 

1900-1001  

755 

47 

1901-1902  

804 

49 

1902,  Fall  term  

849 

45 

VIII. 

ENROLLMENT  BY  YEARS,  BOARDMAN  MANUAL  TRAINING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


In- 
crease. 

De 
crease. 

Total  enrollment,  1894-1895  

223 

1895-1896  

161 

62 

1896-1897  

204 

43 

1897-1898  

224 

20 

1898-1899  

254 

30 

1899-1900  

398 

144 

1900-1901  

522 

124 

1901-1902  

585 

63 

1902,  Fall  term  

630 

45 
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IX. 


NUMBER  OP  PUPILS  BY  DISTRICTS,  DECEMBER  31. 


Webster  district  

£atoa  district   

Wooster  district  

Hamilton  school  

D wight  distict  

Winchester  district  

Lovell  district  

Day  district  

Welch  district  

Strong  district  

Hillhouse  High  School  

Boardman  Man'l  Trg.  High  School. 

Total  




1902 

1901. 

In- 

De- 

crease. 

crease. 

1,200 

1,148 

52 

1.507 

1,422 

85 

1,069 

1.057 

12 

1,138 

1.144 

6 

1,172 

1,196 

24 

1.809 

1,811 

2 

2,192 

2,105 

86 

1.730 

1,671 

65 

1,996 

1.874 

122 

2,154 

2.046 

108 

790 

761 

29 

1.591 

525 

66 

17,354 

16,760 

594  j 

X. 

CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE,  OCTOBER. 


1902. 

1901. 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease. 

Number  attending  public  schools. . 
Number  attending  private  schools. 

17,092 
2,946 

16,802 
3,110 

890 

164 

Total  number  attending  school . . 

20,638 

~T9,912~ 

726 

XI. 

CHILDREN  NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL  BETWEEN  4  AND  16  YEARS,  OCTOBER. 


Between  4  and  5  years  

Between  5  and  7  years  

Between  7  and  14  years  

Between  14  and  16  years  

Total  not  attending  school 


1902. 

1901. 

In- 

crease. 

1.724 

1  489 

235 

1,002 

1  770 

232 

190 

229 

1,390 

1,186  1 

204 

4,306 

3,674 

632 

De- 
crease. 


39 
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XII. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

In  each  1,000  of  population  in  thirteen  cities  in  New  England,  the  popula- 
tion of  each  which  exceeds  60,000,  for  the  school  year  1901. 


Populatiou,  ,    c-g  ^'Tr 


Homerville                                          61.(543  2  16.5  1,012 

Worcester   118  421  I  2  14.9  1.804 

Cambridge                                          91,886  j  3  13  2  1,214 

Lynn                                                  68.513  |  2  12.2  832 

New  Haven   108.027  2  11.8  1,277 

Springfield                                          62,059  '  2  11.5  718 

Providence   175.597  ■  4  11.3  1.976 

Hartford                                             79,850  !  1  11  872 

Lawrence                                           62.559  |  1  9.2  573 

Lowell                                               94  868  '  1  9.2  872 

Bridgeport                                          70,996  |  1  8.4  585 

New  Bedford  1       62,442  1  8.4  524 

Fall  River   104.8(53  1  5  9  610 


XIII. 

KVKNING  SCHOOLS. 

Total  number  pupils  for  st^son  ending  March,  1908     ,         .  1,335 

Total  number  of  teachers  for  season  ending  March,  1902  86 

Average  attendance  for  season  ending  March ,  1902     .         .  4(>5 

Salaries  of  teachers  for  season  ending  March,  1902      .  $4,257.75 
Total  cost  of  evening  schools  for  season  ending  March,  1902. 

75  sessions        .......  5,555.79 

Cost  i)er  pupil  in  average  membersliip             .         .         .  11.95 

Number  of  pupils  attending,  March,  1902         .         .  337 

Number  of  pupils  attending,  October,  1902       .         .         .  693 

Number  of  pupils  attending,  December,  1902              .         .  483 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  March,  1902      ...  30 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  October,  1902             .         .  38 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  December,  1902           .         .  38 
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XIV. 


*COST  OP  SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE. 


Salaries  of  teachers  (day  schools)          ....  $289,784  78 

Salaries  of  teachers  (evening  schools)    ....  4,421.25 

fealaries  of  oflScers            ......  8,194.44 

Salaries  of  clerical  assistants       .....  4,026.83 

Salaries  of  janitors           ......  29,320.75 

Rent   4,067.56 

Fuel   12,119.88 

Stationery    ........  8,725.56 

Printing       ........  1,559.97 

Janitors'  supplies                                        .  1,451.50 

Miscellaneous  supplies      ......  4,496.39 

Apparatus  and  laboratories        .....  2,445.48 

Enumerating  <3hildren      ......  751.82 

Gas    1,112.80 

Telephone  service            ......  925.98 

High  School  graduating  exercises         ....  881.70 

Express,  cartage,  travel  792.58 

Electric  current  for  motors  and  light     ....  1,288.70 

Incidentals            .......  1,108.55 

Repairs  of  buildings  and  furniture       ....  12,124.58 

School  books   6,840.10 


Total  $390,840.10 

*  From  report  of  Finance  Committee. 

XV. 

SALARIES. 

The  salaries  paid  at  the  present  time  in  all  our  schools  to  teachers, 
principals  and  supervisors  are  as  follows: 


1 

man 

.  $3,000.00 

5 

men 

2,300.00 

1 

man 

2,200.00 

1 

man.  1 

woman 

2,100.00 

2 

women 

2,000.00 

2 

men 

1,800.00 

1 

man,  1 

woman 

1,600.00 

1 

man 

1,500.00 

8 

men 

1,400.00 

1 

man 

1,800.00 

1 

woman 

1,250.00 

7 

men,  2 

women 

1,200.00 

2 

women 

1,100.00 
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1 

1 
2 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
26 
2 
9 
8 
3 

20 
3 
1 

10 

83 
9 
1 

35 
2 
7 

59 
3 
1 

32 
3 

17 
3 

25 
3 

17 


man,  1  woman 
man,  9  women 
women 
women 

men,  4  women 

woman 

woman 

man,  14  women 

woman 

women 

women 

women 

women 

women 

women 

women 

women 

women 

woman 

women 

women,  4  men 

women 

woman 

women 

women 

women 

women 

women 

woman 

women 

women  , 

women 

women 

women 

women 

women 


1,050.00 
1,000.00 
950.00 
900.00 
850.00- 
800.00 
770.00 
750.00 
725.00 
720.00 
715.00 
700.00 
680.00 
675.00 
670.00 
650.00 
640.00 
630.00 
625.00 
620.00 
600.00 
575.00 
560.00 
550,00 
530.00 
525.00 
500.00 
475.00 
470.00 
450.00 
425.00 
400.00 
375.00 
350.00 
325.00 
300.00 


Total,  462  teachers. 


*  $297,435.00 

Average  salary  for  all  teachers,  including  supervisors,  etc.    .  $644.00 

Average  salary  for  High  School  teachers                   .  862.00 

Average  salary  for  men  teachers  in  High  Schools        .         .  979.0^ 

Average  salary  for  women  teachers  in  High  Schools   .         .  788.00 

Average  salary  for  teiu  hers  below  the  High  Schools    .          .  599.00 

*  The  amount  a.^tually  paid  for  tea(*hers'  salaries  during  the  year  was 
considerably  less  than  this.  Owing  to  resignations,  illness  and  other 
causes  of  absence,  the  amount  paid  out  was  $2S9,734.78. 
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XVI. 

COST  PER  PUPIL  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1902. 

Reckoned  on  average  membership  and  based  on  total  current  expenses. 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  all  schools    ....  |24.04 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  kindergartens  18.19 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  Hillhouse  High  School  .  50.66 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  Boardman  Manual  Training  High 

School    65.28 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  primary  and  grammer  grades  22.22 
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A  i 

3  0 

I   ^  ^ 
b  «  ^ 

$  Q. 

i  8  1 

O  o 

$6.11 

7.13 
5.98 
8.20 
9.48 
6.48 
5.92 
6.08 
6.08 
5.64 

"5.      00  ' 

^.  §    1                    «c             oo             cs      OC  X 

Cost  per  pupil 
for  te^ach- 
ers'  salaries. 

$18.  6 
17.98 
17.77 
19.25 
19.16 
19.45 
19.11 
19.01 
18.79 
18,12 

1 

Cost  per  pupil 
for  all  school 
purposes. 

$25.22 
25.35 
24.36 
27.97 
29.12 
26.40 
25.52 
25.57 
25.29 
24.04 

All  other 
expenses. 

$73,235 
91,086 
81,352 
109.098 
130,719 
91,068 
94,606 
94,465 
92,958 
89,844 

Free 
school  books. 

$5,342 
3,010 
8.667 
6,927 
6,541 
7,311 
7.309 
7  310  j 
7,319- 
6.340 

Salaries 
of  teachers. 

S221,123 
229,342 
242,711 
!  256,517 
261,968 
275,152 
283,023 
286,485 
289,992 

1  294,156 
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THE  PAST  YEAR. 


The  work  of  the  schools  for  the  past  year  has  followed  the 
-general  plans  of  the  past  few  years  with  few  important  changes. 
Worthy  of  mention  are  the  completion  of  the  new  Cedar  Street 
School  building  last  September,  the  unusual  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  during  the  year, 
.and  changes  in  the  course  of  study  in  Arithmetic  and  in  Language 
to  which  I  shall  again  refer. 

The  NczL*  Cedar  Street  School  Building,  When  the  old  Cedar 
Street  building  was  torn  down  in  April,  1901,  the  school  with 
the  annex  consisted  of  ten  rooms  and  372  pupils.  To-day  in 
place  of  the  old,  dilapidated  building,  peculiarly  unfit  for  school 
purposes,  there  stands  one  of  our  largest  and  most  serviceable 
school  buildings.  In  fact,  next  to  the  Strong  School,  the  Cedar 
Street  building  is  the  largest  public  school  building  in  the  city. 
It  contains  eighteen  school  rooms,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  sixteen 
school  rooms  and  a  double  room  for  the  Kindergarten,  four  toilet 
rooms,  the  Principars  office,  the  teachers*  dressing  room,  a  supply 
room,  and  three  small  rooms  which  can  be  used  for  library,  read- 
ing room,  text  book  room,  or  reception  room.  There  are  now 
777  pupils  and  1*9  teachers  in  the  school,  and  every  room  in  the 
building  is  occupied.  The  Committee  on  Schools  did  not  intend 
last  June  to  recommend  the  opening  of  th$  Kindergarten  until 
next  fall.  When,  however,  the  school  was  opened  in  September, 
although  there  were  three  first  grade  rooms,  still  about  30  more 
children  applied  for  admission  to  this  grade  than  these  rooms 
Avould  accommodate.  The  Committee,  therefore,  decided  to  pro- 
vide for  these  extra  pupils  by  opening  the  Kindergarten  for  half- 
time  during  the  present  school  year.  This  was  done  without 
extra  expense  for  teachers  by  closing  the  W\*lch  Kindergarten 
afternoons  and  transferring  tlie  teachers  to  the  Cedar  Street 
Kindergarten  for  half-time.  At  the  same  time  the  W^elch  Kinder- 
garten was  reorq-anized.  and  several  children  were  transferred 
to  the  Cedar  Street  School.  The  opening  of  this  school  has 
considerably  changed  the  complexion  of  school  matters  in  the 
Welch  District.    It  is  now  a  school  of  eight  grades  and  is  the 
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main  schcx)l  of  this  district,  while  the  Welch  School,  formerly 
the  main  school,  and  until  the  present  year  having  eight  grades, 
now  has  but  five  grades  and  is  practically  a  primary  building. 

The  erection  of  the  Cedar  Street  building  was  a  distinct 
achievement  for  the  schools  of  the  district.  Unless  there  should 
be  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending 
school,  this  district  seems  to  be  provided  for  for  several  years. 
Nothing  less  than  an  eighteen-room  building  would  have  accom- 
phshed  this.  Even  a  building  of  twelve  rooms  would  have  fur- 
nished only  temporar}-  relief  and  the  problem  of  a  crowded  dis- 
trict would  still  have  remained. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  here,  that  during  the  erection  of  the 
Zunder  School  building  in  1895  and  1896  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  after  its  completion  the  Cedar  Street  building  would 
be  no  longer  needed,  and  that  the  school  itself  could  be  abolished. 
In  fact,  April  24,  1896,  three  weeks  previous  to  the  opening  of 
the  Zunder  School,  the  Board  of  Education  passed  a  vote  ordering 
that  the  Cedar  Street  School  be  closed.  The  following  fall, 
however,  one  room  was  opened  in  this  school,  and  a  year  later 
four  more,  until  in  1899  all  the  eight  rooms  of  the  school  were 
again  in  use  and  two  additional  rooms  in  a  neighboring  dwelling 
house.  For  a  year  or  two  the  Cedar  Street  building  was  regarded 
as  an  overflow  for  the  Zunder  School.  These  facts  are  interest- 
ing and,  furthermore,  have  their  value  for  us  to-day,  in  showing 
the  difficulty  of  foreseeing  the  expansion  and  growiih  of  our 
schools,  especially  in  the  thickly  populated  districts  and  also  in 
proving  the  wisdom  of  erecting  eighteen-room  buildings,  or 
buildings  which  can  easily  be  enlarged  to  that  size  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  do  so. 

Increase  in  School  Attendance.  The  total  attendance  in  our 
schools  during  September,  1902,  was  17,642,  an  increase  of  897 
over  that  of  September,  1901,  or  more  than  double  the  increase 
of  1901  over  1900,  which  was  446  for  the  same  months.  This 
increase  of  last  September,  although  it  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  Board  with  more  emphasis,  was  not  much  greater  than  it  had 
been  month  by  month  for  nearly  a  year  previous.  It  was  more 
noticeable  at  that  time  as  our  schools  are  always  largest  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  and  the  unusual  increase  caused  embarrass- 
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ment  in  calling  for  more  school  rooms  than  were  then  available 
for  school  use.  The  increase  of  June,  1902,  over  the  previous 
June  was  773 ;  that  of  May  over  the  previous  May,  882 ;  that  of 
April,  602;  of  March,  765;  of  February,  644;  of  January,  693; 
of  December.  i()oi,  637;  of  November,  554;  of  October,  523; 
and  of  September,  446,  as  stated  above.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  these  figures  represent  the  increase  of  attendance  of  each 
month  over  that  of  the  same  month  a  year  earlier,  and  that  they 
are  not  the  increase  of  any  month  over  the  next  preceding  month. 
These  increases,  although  fairly  even,  are  much  greater  than  the 
increase  in  attendance  of  the  previous  years.  It  is  not  easy  to 
explain  this  sudden  increase.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  following  facts  are,  in  a  general  way,  connected  with  it. 
The  increase  in  the  population  of  New^  Haven  from  1890  to  1900 
was  32.8  per  cent.  During  the  same  time  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  from  4  to  16  years  of  age  was  25.8  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  school  enrollment  was  but  1,748,  an  average  of 
174.8  per  year,  or  on  increase  of  but  11.2  per  cent,  for  the  whole 
time.  This  statement  seems  surprising  and,  although  accurate, 
does  not  strictly  represent  the  real  situation.  In  school  attend- 
ance the  year  1890  was  abnormal,  showing  an  increase  of  more 
than  1,100  pupils  over  the  previous  year,  the  following  year 
showing  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils.  Still,  during 
the  eleven  years  from  1889  to  1900  the  increase  in  public  school 
enrollment  was  less  than  17  per  cent,  against  an  increase  of  32.8 
per  cent,  in  the  population  of  the  city  for  ten  years,  and  an 
increase  of  25.8  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  children  from  4  to  16 
years  of  age  enumerated.  The  average  annual  increase  for  ten 
years  ending  1901  was  255,  while  the  average  increase  for  five 
years  ending  the  same  time  was  372. 

At  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  notice  what  was  taking  place 
in  private  school  attendance  during  this  same  term  of  years. 
In  1890  there  were  in  private  schools  1,89^;  pupils;  in  1900  there 
were  3,065,  an  increase  of  51  per  cent.  In  1891  there  was  an 
increase  of  78  over  the  previous  year;  1892  a  decrease  of  143; 
in  1893  ^  decrease  of  11 ;  in  1894  an  increase  of  93 ;  1895  showed 
an  increase  of  167;  1896  an  increase  of  705;  1897  an  increase  of 
108;  1898  a  decrease  of  33;  1899  ^in  increase  of  128;  1900  an 
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increase  of  72;  1901  an  increase  of  75,  and  1902  a  decrease  of 
164.  Therefore,  during  the  decade  ending  1899,  there  was  a 
large  increase  in  private  school  attendance.  Since  that  year, 
however,  there  have  been  but  two  small  annual  increases,  and 
the  year  which  has  just  closed  is  the  first  in  four  years  to  show  a 
decrease  in  attendance  and  the  first  in  eleven  to  show  a  marked 
falling  off  in  attendance  in  these  schools. 

Thus,  during  the  decade  ending  1900,  the  increase  in  public 
school  attendance  did  not  nearly  keep  up  with  the  increase  of 
population,  while  the  increase  in  private  school  attendance  was 
large.  The  tendency  at  present,  however,  seems  to  be  strongly 
toward  the  public  schools.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  During  the 
period  to  which  I  have  referred  the  reorganization  of  the  school 
department  and  the  beneficial  changes  made  in  the  school  system 
laid  the  foundation  for  much  better  schools,  and  I  believe  the 
community  appreciates  the  improvement  which  has  resulted.  Al- 
though I  doubt  if  the  unusual  increase  in  attendance  of  the  past 
year  will  be  repeated  this  year,  still  the  regular  annual  increase 
will  doubtless  be  considerably  larger  in  the  future  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  If  the  schools  should  increase  during  the 
present  decade  in  the  same  ratio  that  the  population  increased 
during  the  past  decade  the  annual  increase  at  present  would  be 
about  600.  The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent,  of  the 
school  enrollment  to  the  total  population  in  seventeen  cities,  each 
having  a  population  of  more  than  30,000.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  attending  the  public  schools. 
Jn  this  list  New  Haven  stands  seventh. 
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Population,    School  Enroll- 

Census  1900.  ment  1901-1902.  Per  cent. 


Maiden    33,664  6,779  20.1 

Springfield   62,059  12,162  196 

Newton    33.587  6,147  18.3 

Cambridge    91,886  16,065  174 

Somerville   61,643  10,763  17.4 

Brockton    40,063  7,000  17.4 

*Xew  Haven   108,027  18,746  17.3 

Chelsea    34,072  6,017  i7-3 

Boston    560,892  95.561  17.0 

Worcester    118,421  19,500  16.4 

Fitchburg    3i.53i  5.189  '  16.4 

Lynn    68.513  11,106  16.2 

Fall  River   104,863  15,801  15.0 

New  Bedford    62,442  8,815  141 

Lawrence   62,559  8,800  14.0 

Lowell    94,969  12,779  13.4 

Holyoke   45,7 12  5707  12.4 


*  Includes  Westville  and  South  District. 
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Changes  in  the  Course  of  Study.  Two  changes  of  some 
importance  have  been  made  in  the  general  course  of  study  in 
Arithmetic  and  Language  during  the  past  year.  Arithmetic  has 
been  dropped  entirely  from  the  first  grade,  the  amount  of  ab- 
stract memory  work  has  been  decreased  in  the  second  grade  and 
the  work  of  beginners  has  been  made  more  concrete  and  objective. 
To  secure  the  last  result  the  system  of  measurements  and  com- 
parison devised  by  Miss  Walter  of  the  Willimantic  Normal 
School,  where  it  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  several 
years,  has  been  introduced  with  some  modifications  into  our 
second  grades.  In  language  the  course  has  been  so  revised  as 
to  discourage  technical  work  and  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  good  language,  oral  and  written.  Much  of  the  technical  work 
in  language  in  the  various  grades  is  now  omitted  or  postponed 
until  the  later  grades.  The  work  in  technical  grammar  has  been 
placed  definitely  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  I  am  con- 
fident that  these  changes  are  in  harmony  with  the  best  thought 
on  school  work  to-day.  It  is  too  early,  as  yet,  to  speak  of  results, 
but  oui*  teachers  are  practically  unanimous  in  approving  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  and  in  believing  that  better  results 
in  the  work  will  follow. 


The  completion  and  occupation  of  the  new  High  School 
building  the  coming  spring,  and  the  conversion  of  the  present 
Hillhouse  building  into  a  grammar  school  building  next  Sep- 
tember, wall  doubtless  be  among  the  most  important  events  of 
the  coming  year  in  the  history  of  the  schools.  The  former  will 
greatly  increase  the  facilities  of  the  school  for  good  work  and 
the  latter  will  considerably  relieve  several  of  the  most  crowded 
districts  of  the  city.  As  the  new  building  approaches  completion 
everything  indicates  that  it  has  been  well  planned  for  high  school 
purposes.  At  the  present  time  surprisingly  few  changes  suggest 
themselves  which  would  better  adapt  it  to  high  school  work. 
The  building  was  planned  for  1,500  pupils  and  will  doubtless 
accommodate  about  that  number.  It  contains  25  large  class- 
rooms, 9  recitation  rooms,  a  library,  a  large  assembly  room  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  1,500,  a  science  lecture  room  seating  about 
350,  and  suitable  rooms  for  the  Commercial  Department  and  the 
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departments  of  Ph>'sical  Science,  Chemistry,  and  Biology.  The 
department  of  Physical  Science  will  consist  of  an  elementary 
laboratory,  an  advanced  laboratory,  a  recitation  room,  a  demon- 
stration room,  two  apparatus  and  supply  rooms,  a  dark  room  and 
a  work  room.  The  Chemical  Department  will  consist  of  a 
laboratory-,  a  recitation  and  lecture  room,  a  preparation  room  and 
a  supply  room.  For  the  Biological  Department  there  will  be  the 
Botanical  laboratory,  the  Zoological  laboratory',  a  room  for  Physi- 
ology, and  a  recitation  room.  The  Commercial  Department  will 
bave  three  large  rooms,  a  smaller  typewriting  room,  a  recitation 
room  for  stenography  and  a  work  room  in  which  all  the  mimeo- 
graph work  of  the  school  will  be  done.  The  three  large  rooms 
will  be  occupied  by  the  pupils  of  the  Commercial  Department  and 
in  those  rooms  the  general  Commercial  branches  will  be  taught, 
e.  g.,  Book-lceeping,  Banking,  and  Commercial  Geography.  In 
all  there  are  54  class  and  work  rooms  in  the  building,  not  includ- 
ing the  Assembly  Hall.  In  addition  to  these  there  are,  on  the 
first  floor,  the  Principal's  office.  Clerk's  room,  an  Emergency 
or  Sick  room,  and  a  text  book  room;  on  the  second  floor,  two 
teachers'  dressing  rooms;  and  on  each  of  the  three  floors  two 
lavatories.  In  the  basement  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
provided  a  lunch  room,  and  two  or  more  bicycle  rooms.  The 
cost  of  the  building  and  that  of  other  High  School  buildings 
recently  erected  can  be  found  by  consulting  statistical  table  No. 


The  approaching  completion  of  the  new  building  naturally 
raises  the  question  of  the  future  relationship  between  the  two 
High  Schools.  Situated  so  near  each  other  as  the  two  buildings 
are,  with  easy  passage  from  one  to  the  other,  with  rooms  in  each 
building  which  will  doubtless  be  needed  for  the  work  of  both 
schools,  and  furthermore  with  the  existing  necessity  for  economy 
in  the  adminisistration  of  all  our  schools,  it  seems  to  me  in- 
evitable that  the  relations  between  the  two  will  become  closer  than 
they  now  are  and  that  neither  will  remain  entirely  independent 
of  the  other.  Both  schools  are  growing.  All  the  rooms  in  the 
Boardman  School  are  now  used  and  the  building  could  accom- 
modate but  few  more  pupils.  Whatever  the  relations  between 
the  two  schools  in  the  future  it  will  probably  be  but  a  short  time 
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before  pupils  in  the  Boardman  School  will  be  obliged  to  do  a 
part  of  their  work,  owing  to  lack  of  room,  in  the  new  building. 
There  are  also  duplicate  courses  in  both  schools.  Many  studies, 
e.  g.,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistr>%  Latin,  German, 
History  and^  English  are  now  pursued  in  both,  covering  sub- 
stantially the  same  ground,  taught  by  the  same  methods,  and 
having  the  same  general  purpbses  in  view.  There  is  no  practi- 
cal reason  why  these  courses  cannot  be  combined  and  these  studies 
taught  by  the  same  teachers  to  all  pupils  doing  the  same  work 
regardless  to  which  school  teachers  or  pupils  belong.  By  such 
a  consolidation  of  classes  there  certainly  would  be  some  saving  in 
the  salaries  of  teachers.  How  far  this  could  be  carried  ex- 
perience only  can  determine. 

The  Science  work  of  high  schools,  furthermore,  is  to-day 
regarded  by  many  as  the  most  practical  and  most  important  work 
of  these  schools.  With  the  sciences  entering,  as  they  do,  so 
largely  into  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises,  this  depart- 
ment is,  to  say  the  least,  an  essential  part  of  High  School  equip- 
ment. This  work,  however,  requires  laboratories  which,  if  criti- 
cal and  exact  work  is  to  be  done,  arc  expensive.  The  Board 
has  already  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money  with  which  to 
provide  laboratories  for  the  new  building  which  shall  be  adequate 
in  all  respects  to  the  work  of  a  modem  high  school.  These  are 
to  be  constructed  after  the  most  approved"  plans  and  provided 
with  all  necessary  equipment  and  facilities  for  first-class  labora- 
tory work.  To  duplicate  these  laboratories  in  the  Boardman 
School,  where  the  facilities  for  science  work- are  not  satisfactory, 
would  be  a  needless  expense  as  the  work  in  experimental  science 
in  both  schools  could  be  done  in  the  laboratories  of  the  new 
building. 

Another  department  in  which  the  equipment  of  one  school 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  work  of  both  is  that  of  Art  and  Me- 
chanical Drawing.  This  department  in  the  Boardman  School 
is  fairly  well  equipped  and  the  work  has  always  been  of  excellent 
quality.  Next  year  the  present  quarters  of  this  department  are 
to  be  enlarged  by  transferring  a  part  of  the  work  to  larger  and 
better  lighted  rooms  on  the  third  floor  of  the  recent  addition  of 
the  Boardman  School.    Xot  only  can  better  work  then  be  done» 
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but  there  will  be  facilities  for  larger  classes  and  accommodations 
for  many  more,  pupils.  On  the  other  hand  no  work  at  all  in 
Drawing  has  been  done  at  Hillhouse  for  nearly  four  years  and 
no  provisions  been  made  for  any  in  the  new  building.  There 
are  also  many  other  lines  of  wbrk  in  the  two  schools  which 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  pupils  of  either,  but  which  can 
well  be  opened  to  all  the  pupils  of  both.  The  importance  of 
Manual  Training  in  secondary  education,  both  for  its  practical 
and  its  educational  value,  makes  it  desirable  that  the  advantages 
of  this  work  be  extended  as  widely  as  possible. 

After  the  new  High  School  building  is  completed  the  City 
School  District  will  own  and  operate  a  valuable  high  school 
plant.  The  entire  property  including  both  the  Boardman  School 
and  the  new  sciiool,  with  the  land  on  which  they  stand,  will  be 
valued  at  about  half  a  million  dollars,  or  a  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  public  school  property  of  the  city.  To 
provide  that  this  property  shall  be  of  the  greatest  possible  public 
service,  and  that,  in  its  use,  the  largest  possible  number  of  young 
people  shall  enjoy  all  the  educational  opportunities  that  our  High 
Schools  have  to  offer  is  a  duty  of  no  small  importance  imposed 
upon  the  Board  of  Education. 

These  facts  and  suggestions  seem  to  me  to  show  the  desira- 
bility of  a  union  of  the  two  schools.  I  know  of  no  sound  reason 
against  it.  Whatever  theoretical  reasons  may  be  advanced  one 
way  or  the  other,  their  force  must  be  considerably  influenced  by 
such  local  conditions  and  considerations  as  I  have  mentioned. 
The  pupils  of  both  schools,  as  well  as  the  community  at  large 
would  benefit  from  such  a  consolidation.*  Larger  opportunities 
would  be  enjoyed  by  all  pupils;  there  would  be  an  cnronomy 
of  administration ;  in  so  large  and  so  well  equipped  a  school  there 
would  be  likely  to  be  among  both  teachers  and  pupils  enthusiasm, 
pricle  and  good  feeling  instead  of  misunderstandings  and  jeal- 
ousies, such  as  often  exist  between  rival  schools  situated  in  a 
close  proximity  to  each  other;  all  pupils,  furthermore,  would 
meet  on  a  common  level,  with  common  interests,  as  members  of 
one  school. 

If  such  a  consolidation  should  take  place,  the  course  of  study 
would  have  to  be  carefully  planned  and  so  carried  out  as  to 
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interrupt  as  little  as  possible  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  either 
school.  Naturally  the  work  of  such  a  school  would  fall  under 
the  following  courses :  The  General  Course,  a  course  of  general 
culture  and  training;  the  Manual  Training  Course,  a  course  of 
general  culture  with  practical  instruction  in  manual  arts;  this 
course  would  be  pursued  in  the  Boardman  Manual  Training 
School;  the  Commercial  Course  for  pupils  preparing  for  mer- 
cantile work;  the  Scientific  Course  for  pupils  expecting  to  enter 
scientific  or  technical  schools ;  and  the  College  Preparatory  Course 
for  pupils  wishing  to  prepare  for  College.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  while  the  attitude  of  the  school  authorities  toward  the 
pupils  should  be  liberal,  allowing  them  to  choose  with  freedom 
from  the  various  courses  oflFered  according  to  their  different 
circumstances  and  purposes  in  life,  yet  each  pupil  should  be 
required  to  take  one  of  the  regular  courses  of  the  school  and 
pursue  it  to  the  end  unless  permitted  for  satisfactory  reasons  to 
change  to  another.  In  other  words,  definite  and  continued  ap- 
plication along  certain  correlated  lines  of  work  should  l>e  re- 
quired and  nothing  in  the  general  course  of  study  should  allow 
vacillation  between  courses  or  gratify  a  disposition  to  get  a 
patch-work  of  knowledge  rather  than  definite  and  thorough  train- 
ing. How  far  a  pupil  taking  one  of  the  regular  courses  could 
take  extra,  or  equivalent,  or  optional  work  in  another  course  is 
one  of  the  many  questions  which  would  have  to  be  decided  under 
the  practical  operation  of  the  work  of  the  school. 

Under  such  an  arrangement  as  I  have  indicated,  the  rooms 
and  facilities  of  both  schools  would  be  generally  utilized.  The 
assembly  room  for  the'  entire  school,  the  laboratories,  and  nearly 
all  the  recitation  and  class  rooms  would  be  in  the  new  building, 
where  all  the  general  academic  work  of  the  school  would  be  done : 
while  all  the  manual  work,  both  of  boys  and  girls,  including 
drawing,  would  be  done  in  the  Boardman  building.  This  would 
devote  the  latter  to  the  work  for  which  it  was  originally  intended 
and  would  allow  opportunities  for  expansion  and  growth  in  this 
work  such  as  it  does  not  now  have.  During  the  last  few  years, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  numlxTs  at  the  Boardman  School,  the 
amount  of  manual  work  allowed  each  pupil  has  gradually  de- 
creased until  at  present  it  is  considerably  less  than  it  originally  * 
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was  and  less  than  the  course  of  study  calls  for.  This  condition 
is  not  satisfactory-,  and,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  on.  I  suggest  that  next  year  the  Board  either 
employ  additional  teachers  for  this  work,  or  that  it  find  some 
other  satisfactory'  way  to  give  the  pupils  all  the  manual  work 
which  the  course  of  study  is  supposed  to  provide. 

However  desirable  such  a  plan  may  seem,  much  depends  upon 
its  practical  execution.  With  the  large  number  of  pupils  and 
teachers  involved,  the  various  courses  to  be  adjusted,  and  the 
many  interests  to  be  considered,  the  problem  is  one  which  requires 
wise  planning  and  careful  attention  to  the  many  details  of  both 
schools.  Those,  however,  who  are  in  charge  of  these  two  schools, 
have  already  proven  their  ability  in  efficient  administration  and 
their  fidelity  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  and  should  the 
I>oard  decide  to  adopt  the  plan  of  consolidation,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  would  be  put  into  successful  operation  without  fric- 
tion and  without  needless  delay. 

In  such  a  school  there  would,  of  course,  be  but  one  principal. 
There  would  be  needed,  however,  a  director  of  Manual  Training 
work  and  also  either  an  assistant  principal  or,  what  seems  to  me 
preferable,  a  senior  teacher  or  class  officer  for  each  class.  This 
officer  should  be  one  of  the  regular  teachers  of  the  school  and 
should  have  proven  by  his  experience  his  ability  as  a  teacher  and 
a  disciplinarian.  In  addition  to  his  work  as  an  instructor  he 
should  be  the  general  disciplinary  and  administrative  officer  of 
the  class  of  which  he  has  charge,  relieving  the  principal  of  many 
of  the  less  important  matters  of  sch(K)l  detail,  and  receiving  a 
sniriry  commensurate  with  the  duties  of  such  a  position. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Commercial  Course  in  the 
High  School  be  increased  from  three  years  to  four  years  in  length 
and  that  this  recommendation,  if  adoined,  go  into  effect  next 
September.  At  present  the  pupils  taking  this  course  arc  those 
who  feel  the  need  of  becoming  self-supporting  as  soon  as  possible 
and  who  will  receive  no  further  education  after  leaving  the  High 
School.  Many  of  these,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  de- 
ficient in  English  branches  and  feel  the  need  of  a  four  years' 
course  fully  as  much  as  any  other  pupils  in  school.    The  boy 
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or  girl  who  is  to  succeed  in  business  needs  not  only  the  so-called 
commercial  branches,  e.  g.,  Book-keeping,  Stenography  and 
Typewriting,  but,  fully  as  much  and  probably  more,  he  needs 
the  general  studies  of  the  High  School  course.  The  public  schools 
should  not  encourage  short-cuts  to  wage  earning  positions.  These 
short-cuts  are  often  delusive  and  usually,  in  the  end,  unsatisfac- 
tory. To  a  certain  extent  I  agree  with  those  critics  of  High 
School  Commercial  Courses  who  say  that  it  is  not  the  function 
of  the  public  schools  to  train  pupils  for  wage-earning  positions. 
If  by  this  they  mean  training  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  business  forms  and  of  the  details  of 
office  routine,  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  them.  These,  however, 
are  the  least  important  part  of  a  genuine  Commercial  Course, 
which  should  train  pupils  in  three  distinct  lines.  First,  it  should 
give  them  a  general  educational  training  in  such  studies  as  Eng- 
lish, Histor}%  Mathematics,  Science,  Modern  Language  and 
Civics.  Second,  it  should  train  pupils  in  those  brancnes  which 
may  be  called  semi-professional,  i.  e.,  studies,  which,  while  they 
have  general  educational  value,  also  have  a  special  bearing  on  the 
future  occupation  of  the  pupils,  such  as  Commercial  Geography, 
Industrial  History,  Industrial  Science,  Elementary  Political  Econ- 
omy, Commercial  Law,  Banking,  Transportation,  and  Book- 
keeping. Third,  it  should  offer  training  in  special  business 
branches,  such  as  Stenography,  Typewriting,  Penmanship  and 
Office  Routine  or  Practice.  Such  a  course  as  this  is  both  edu- 
cational and  practical,  and  to  provide  a  course  of  this  kind  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  work  of  the  public 
schools.  In  fact,  it  is  in  just  this  way  that  the  American  public 
schools  can  do  the  greatest  public  service.  Many  who  would  not 
feel  that  they  could  afford  a  High  School  Course  purely  for  its 
culture,  or  its  educational  value,  would  take  such  a  course  if 
with  culture  studies  other  branches  were  associated  which  would 
tend  to  prepare  them  for  the  occupations  in  life  which  they 
intended  to  follow.  A  school  which  provides  a  Course  of  Study 
of  this  kind  will  do  much  toward  increasing  the  class  of  skilled 
workmen  and  raising  the  level  of  intelligence  of  laboring  classes.  , 
It  is  for  these  general  reasons  that  an  increase  in  the  length  of 
the  Commercial  Course  to  the  length  of  the  other  High  School 
courses  seems  to  be  advisable. 
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Much  that  has  been  said  of  the  Commercial  Course  is  also 
true  of  the  Manual  Training  Course.  This  Course  should  have 
all  the  strength  and  dignity  of  the  other  courses  of  the  school. 
The  work  required  should  be  a  full  equivalent  of  the  work  done 
in  the  other  courses.  The  mistake  is  sometimes  made  of  de- 
creasing the  requirements  of  this  course  so  that  it  comes  to  be 
regarded  as  an  easy  course.  The  inevitable  result  is  that  it 
becomes  a  resort  for  a  class  of  students  who  are  intellectually 
and  morally  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  school  and  loss  of  prestige 
soon  follows.  This,  I  think,  has  never  been  true  at  the  Boardman 
School,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  it  never  becomes  true. 

Hoping  that  I  may  not  be  tedious,  I  venture  to  add  a  few 
words  more  on  the  general  subject  of  High  Schools.  There  are 
in  nearly  ever\'  community  patriotic  and  public- spirited  citizens 
who  do  not  believe  that  High  Schools  ought  to  be  maintained  at 
the  public  expense.  At  the  present  time,  when  there  seems  to  be 
an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  community  in  these 
schools,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  free 
education  in  any  grade  but  that  of  public  protection  and  the 
belief  that  a  democratic  government  cannot  exist  without  popular 
education.  But  for  this  reason,  to  take  any  man's  property  for 
the  education  of  another's  children  would  be  dishonest  and  unjust. 
For  this  same  reason,  free  High  School  education  seems  to  me 
as  important  and  as  essential  as  free  elementar}*  education.  The 
money  which  a  community  spends  on  its  liigh  school  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  gift.  It  is,  of  course,  a  gift  to  the  pupils 
but  for  the  public  it  is  an  investment  on  which  I  believe  it  receives 
an  adequate  return.  In  raising  the  level  of  intelligence  in  the 
community,  in  making  safe  and  in  increasing  the  value  of  property 
where  intelligence  exists,  in  creating  a  class  of  citizens  who  are 
not  to  be  misled  by  every  economic  fallacy  that  is  heralded 
abroad,  in  encouraging  a  conservative  spirit  which  is  opposed  to 
violent  and  radical  social  changes,  in  stimulating  both  teachers 
and  pupils  in  the  lower  sch(:K)ls  to  better  work  and  to  liigher 
purposes,  and  in  giving  to  every  boy  and  girl,  poor  or  rich,  the 
chance  to  make  the  most  of  himself  or  herself,  in  all  these  ways  I 
believe  that  money  paid  out  by  taxpayers  for  tlie  High  Sch(H:>ls 
returns  in  the  long  run,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  their  pockets 
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with  interest.  A  system  of  education  without  free  High  Schools 
would  be  undemocratic  and  un-American.  It  would  draw  sharp 
lines  between  classes.  It  would  limit  higher  education  to  the 
rich  and  the  well-to-do,  making  it  practically  impossible,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  for  poor  children,  however  worthy  or 
capable,  to  secure  a  higher  education.  With  free  High  School 
education  boys  of  ability  and  character  can  make  their  own  way 
through  college  and  professional  schools  into  whatever  station 
and  position  in  life  their  abilities  and  attainments  fit  them  for. 
These  boys  frequently  locate  in  their  own  communities,  enter 
public  life  and  do  conspicuous  public  service. 

A  more  immediate  financial  consideration  deserves  passing 
attention.  Without  free  High  Schools  in  this  city,  the  quality 
of  young  teachers  entering  our  service  would  immediately  de- 
teriorate or  considerably  larger  salaries  would  have  to  be  paid. 
The  Board  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  its  present  requirement 
of  a  high  school  education  or  the  salaries  would  have  to  be 
increased  sufficiently  to  induce  young  women  to  obtain  this  edu- 
cation at  their  own  expense.  The  practical  result  would  probably 
be  that  teachers  with  less  satisfactory  preparation  for  their  work 
would  gradually  find  their  way  into  our  schools. 

On  the  whole,  the  consensus  of  public  opinion  over  a  term  of 
years  is  a  safe  guide  as  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  any 
public  policy.  Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  first  High  School 
system  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago  in  Massachusetts, 
High  Schools  have  steadily  grown  in  numbers  and  in  favor. 
Tlie  number  of  High  Schools  in  the  United  States  and  the  num- 
ber of  High  School  pupils  enrolled  have  more  than  doubled  in 
the  last  ten  years.  The  increase  has  not  been  confined  to  any 
one  section,  but  has  taken  place  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Nor 
is  this  popularity  confined  to  any  one  class  of  people  but  it  exists 
among  all  classes  alike.  Originally  a  fitting  school  for  college, 
it  now  is  a  school  of  general  training  and  culture,  preparation  for 
college  being  merely  one  of  its  functions.  The  following  state- 
ments from  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  are  of  interest,  showing  the  rapid  growth  of  High 
Schools  during  the  decade,  1890- 1900. 
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*'The  point  of  great  interest  is  the  increase  of  public  high 
schools.  In  1890  there  were  2,526  public  high  schools  in  the 
country,  and  these  increased  to  6,005  ten  years  later.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  this  increase  of  public  high  schools  has  gone 
on  in  all  sections  of  the  countr}-.  The  North  Atlantic  States 
in  1890  reported  786,  but  in  1900  they  reported  1,448.  Whilst 
the  South  Atlantic  States  had  only  115  high  schools  in  1890, 
in  1900  they  had  449.  The  South  Central  Division  of  States 
showed  a  still  greater  ratio  of  increase,  their  public  high  schools 
being  156  in  number  in  1890  and  675  in  1900.  The  Western 
Division  of  States  had  91  high  schools  in  1890  and  270  in 
1900.  The  North  Central  Division  of  States  has  long  led  in 
the  number  of  public  secondary  schools.  Both  in  1890  and  1900 
these  States  reported  more  than  half  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
country;  the  increase  was  from  1,376  to  3,163  public  high  schools. 

The  increase  of  high  school  pupils  has  been  so  great  that  the 
average  quota  to  each  school  is  larger  than  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
The  nation  enrolled,  in  round  numbers,  203,000  in  1890,  and 
520,000  in  1900.'* 

"These  facts  show  a  uniform  consensus  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  nation  in  favor  of  providing  secondary  education 
at  public  cost.  If  we  add  the  totals  of  higher  education  to  those 
of  secondary  schools,  in  order  to  see  w^hat  the  country  as  a  whole 
is  doing  in  schools  beyond  the  elementary,  we  find  that  in  1890 
there  were  8,053  in  each  million  of  population  who  were  pursuing 
studies  advanced  beyond  the  grade  of  the  elementary  schools, 
and  that  these  8,053  had  increased  in  the  decade  to  12,588." 


During  the  coming  summer  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Board  to 
remodel  the  present  Hillhouse  High  School  building  and  to  open 
it  as  a  Grammar  and  Primary  building  next  September.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  modern  and  satisfactory  system  of 
heating  and  ventilation  in  operation  and  the  building  itself  is  well 
constructed,  so  that  extensive  changes  w^ill  not  be  necessary. 
With  such  changes  as  will  better  adapt  it  to  grammar  school 
work,  this  should  be  one  of  our  most  serviceable  school  buildings. 
During  the  next  few  months  many  matters  of  importance  in 
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connection  with  the  opening  of  the  building  as  a  grammar 
school  will  have  to  be  decided,  e.  g.,  the  number  of  rooms  and 
grades  to  be  opened  next  fall,  necessary  changes  in  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Eaton  District,  the  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  ad- 
visability of  transferring  the  office  of  the  Supervising  Principal 
of  the  district  to  this  building.  On  account  of  its  size  and 
central  location  it  seems  to  me  that  ultimately,  if  not  immediately, 
it  should  be  a  full  eight-grade  building.  There  are  now  twelve 
full-sized  school  rooms  on  the  first  three  floors  and  four  more 
can  be  added  on  the  fourth  floor  when  needed.  One  of  those 
on  the  first  floor,  possibly  two,  should  not  be  used  as  school 
rooms  on  account  of  poor  light.  This,  however,  will  leave  14  or 
15  large,  light,  and  comfortable  class  rooms. 

The  use  of  this  building  should  fully  relieve  for  a  long  time 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  Eaton  District,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent,  that  of  the  Wooster  District.  In  both  of  these  districts 
additional  school  rooms  are  much  needed  at  the  present  time.  In 
the  latter,  two  basement  rooms  are  now  in  use  and  two  stores  were 
recently  rented  on  accoimt  of  the  increase  in  attendance  the 
present  year.  By  taking  into  the  Eaton  District  a  small  section 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Lovell  District,  a  section  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  Winchester,  and  the  eastern  extremities  of  the 
Dwight  and  the  Webster  Districts,  these  four  districts  will  also  be 
temporarily  relieved.  The  Day  and  the  Strong  Districts,  being 
so  far  distant,  will  receive  no  relief  by  the  opening  of  the  new 
school. 

Like  all  of  our  recently  erected  buildings,  this  building  is 
likely  to  fill  up  more  rapidly  than  we  may  anticipate.  Not  only 
will  a  large  number  of  pupils  from  other  schools  in  the  Eaton 
District,  as  w^ell  as  from  some  of  the  schools  in  other  districts, 
be  transferred  to  this  school,  but  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  children  living  in  the  Eaton  District  who  are  not  now  attending 
the  public  schools,  many  of  whom  will  probably  enter  the  Hill- 
house  School  when  it  is  opened.  Many  parents,  living  between 
Elm  and  Bradley  streets  on  the  north  and  south,  and  Orange 
and  Prospect  streets  on  the  east  and  west,  have  always  objected 
to  their  children's  crossing  the  car  tracks  on  Grand  avenue  to 
.attend  the  Skinner  or  the  Eaton  School.    There  will,  of  course, 
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be  no  such  objection  to  their  attending  the  new  school.  From 
all  these  sources,  I  should  suppose  that  eight  or  ten  rooms  can 
be  comfortably  filled  in  the  building  next  September. 

ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  NEEDED. 

Additional  school  buildings  are  now  needed  in  the  Webster 
and  Day  Districts.  Others  will  soon  be  needed  in  the  Strong 
and  Winchester  Districts  and  in  the  Lovell  District,  east  of 
Mill  River. 

Webster  District.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  needs  of  the 
schools,  it  is  a  misfortune  that  no  school  building  is  to  be  erected 
this  year  in  the  Oak  street  quarter.  For  several  years  the  in- 
creasing need  of  a  new  building  in  this  vicinity  has  been  empha- 
sized. In  1901  every  seat  in  the  three  schools  of  the  Webster 
District  was  occupied,  about  60  children  in  this  district  were  sent 
to  the  Roger  Sherman  and  the  Orchard  Street  Schools,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  children  could  not  be  admitted  to  school 
at  all  on  account  of  lack  of  room.  In  1902,  the  numbers  so 
increased  that  three  additional  rooms  were  opened,  two  in  the 
basement  of  the  Webster  School  and  one  in  a  store  on  Sylvan 
avenue.  The  number  of  children  is  constantly  increasing  in  this 
quarter.  Everything  indicates  that  this  will  continue  and  it  is 
here  that  a  new  building  is  most  needed.  The  opening  of  the 
Hillhouse  building  will  give  but  little  relief  to  this  locality  on 
account  of  the  distance.  Even  if  a  building  should  be  erected 
next  year  it  could  not  be  ready  for  occupancy  much  before  Janu- 
ary I,  1905,  and  before  that  time  the  situation  is  likely  to  become 
seriously  embarrassing. 

Day  District,  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  schools 
of  this  district,  every  building  has  been  occupied  to  its  full  capac- 
ity, and  an  additional  room  has  been  opened  in  the  basement  of 
the  Washington  School  for  those  children  who  could  not  be 
accommodated  in  any  other  way.  The  children  who  have  suf- 
fered the  greatest  inconvenience  in  this  district  from  the  lack  of 
better  accommodations  are  those  in  the  Primary  grades  living 
in  the  neighborhood  of  City  Point,  for  whom  there  has  not  been 
room  in  the  Greenwich  Avenue  School.    These  children  were 
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offered  admission  to  the  Day  and  the  Washington  School.  Only 
the  older  children,  however,  took  advantage  of  this  offer.  From 
the  end  of  Howard  avenue  to  the  Washington  School  the  dis- 
tance is  almost  exactly  one  mile,  and  it  is  nearly  as  great  to  the 
Day  School ;  this  is  too  great  a  distance  for  children  in  the  lowest 
grades  to  travel  four  times  a  day.  What  is  now  much  needed 
in  this  district  is  an  addition  to  the  Greenwich  Avenue  School, 
making  it  a  school  of  eight  instead  of  one  of  four  rooms.  This 
would  allow  for  the  natural  growth  of  the  district  and  would 
accommodate  those  children  in  the  lower  grades  living  between 
Kimberly  avenue  and  City  Point.  This  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
pressing  needs  at  the  present  time.  I  recommend  that  one  of 
the  two  portable  buildings  which  the  Board  contemplates  erecting 
during  this  year  be  placed  in  the  yard  of  the  Greenwich  Avenue 
School  until  more  permanent  accommodations  are  provided. 

Strong  District.  In  this  district  there  has  been  during  the 
past  year  an  increase  of  about  150  pupils.  This  increase  has 
been  fairly  even  and  has  practically  filled  all  the  school  buildings 
of  the  district.  If  there  should  be  a  normal  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  next  September  additional  rooms  would  be  needed. 
Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  population  east  of  the  Quinnipiac 
River  and  to  the  long  distance  which  many  children  have  to  go  to 
school,  the  erection  of  a  twelve-room  building  east  of  the  river 
seems  to  me  an  imperative  necessity  to  the  consideration  of  which 
I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Board  give  its  early  attention. 

Lovell  Distrkt,  West  of  Mill  River,  no  school  building  in 
this  district  is,  at  present,  overcrowded.  East  of  the  river, 
however,  the  Ferry  Street  and  the  Ezekiel  Cheever  Schools  are 
full  and  it  is  probable  that  next  September  these  schools  will  not 
accommodate  all  the  children  wishing  to  attend  school  in  this 
section  of  the  district. 

Winchester  District.  This  district  also  needs  more  school 
rooms.  Three  basement  rooms,  in  the  Winchester  building,  and 
four  rooms  in  a  dwelling  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Shel- 
ton  Avenue  School  are  now  used  in  addition  to  all  the  regular 
school  rooms  of  the  district.  An  enlargement  of  the  Shelton 
Avenue  School  is  desirable  and  has  for  several  years  been  con- 
templated by  the  Board.    It  seems  to  me  also  that  it  would  be 
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wise  to  make  some  change  in  the  Dixwell  Avenue  School.  This 
school  consists  of  four  graded  rooms  and  one  ungraded  room. 
The  latter  is  a  punitive  room  for  truants  and  for  incorrigibles, 
and  there  are  many  obvious  reasons  why  such  a  room  should  be 
by  itself  and  not  in  the  same  building  with  other  school  rooms. 
I  therefore  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  the  ad- 
visability of  removing  the  ungraded  room  from  this  building  to 
a  rented  room,  or,  if  a  suitable  location  can  be  found  for  it,  to 
one  of  the  portable  buildings.  The  room  thus  made  vacant  could 
then  be  used  for  regular  g^de  purposes.  Furthermore,  without 
any  radical  changes  or  without  going  to  great  expense,  the  build- 
ing itself  should  be  made  more  cheerful  and  attractive.  If  these 
changes  should  be  made,  no  large  expense  would  be  involved, 
additional  and  needed  room  would  be  provided,  and  many  objec- 
tions which  parents  now  find  to  sending  children  to  this  school 
would  be  removed. 

The  necessity  of  erecting  a  large  school  building  every  year 
cannot  be  over-emphasized.  The  need  is  absolute.  Every  fact 
proves  it.  There  is  not  a  suggestion  of  an  argument  that  this 
is  not  so.  Unless  this  is  adopted  as  a  policy  and  inflexibly  fol- 
lowed we  may  at  any  time  be  in  the  midst  of  an  embarrassing 
situation  from  which  there  is  no  satisfactory  method  of  escape. 
Stores,  basement  rooms,  dwelling  houses,  portable  school  build- 
ings, these  are  temporary  makeshifts  which  should  never  be  re- 
sorted to  until  the  Board  has  used  every  legitimate  means  to 
secure  something  better.  Last  September  we  had  to  provide  for 
897  more  pupils  than  there  were  in  school  at  the  op>ening  of  the 
previous  school  year.  The  year  before,  the  increase  was  446. 
As  I  have  already  shown  earlier  in  this  report,  the  average  annual 
increase,  conservatively  stated,  is  likely  to  be  500  or  600.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  no  saving  in  renting  outside  rooms.  At  present 
we  are  renting  eleven  rooms  (seven  stores  and  one  dwelling 
house  containing  four  rooms)  at  the  rate  of  $2470  a  year.  At 
4  per  cent,  this  is  the  interest  on  $61,750,  an  amount  for  which 
a  modem  sixteen-room  school  building  could  be  built  and  fur- 
nished, including  the  lot.  The  heating  and  the  janitor  service 
of  these  scattered  rooms  also  are  probably  more  expensive  than 
they  would  be  in  a  school  building  of  the  same  number  of  rooms. 
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while  the  facilities  which  such  rooms  provide  for  school  work 
are,  of  course,  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  a  modem  school 
building.  It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  sorne  of  the 
rooms  now  rented  are  in  use  temporarily  and  will  probably  not 
be  needed  when  the  Hillhouse  building  is  opened  for  the  lower 
schools,  and  it  is  furthermore  understood  that  the  children  of  all 
these  eleven  rooms,  so  widely  scattered  as  they  are,  could  not  be 
gathered  into  one  school  building.  My  point  is  that  to  provide 
adequate  school  buildings  year  by  year  probably  costs  the  city 
no  more  than  it  does  to  place  a  portion  of  our  children  in  rooms, 
much  less  satisfactory,  rented  for  school  purposes. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  Board  of  Education  is  erecting 
school  buildings  as  rapidly  as  it  is  able  to  do  with  the  funds  at 
its  disposal.  I  have  brought  the  subject  to  your  attention  because 
of  its  general  importance  and  because  of  the  pressing  necessity  of 
annually  providing  suitable  school  accommodations  to  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  children. 


There  is,  at  the  present  time,  considerable  discussion  and 
•some  unrest  over  the  expense  of  the  public  schools,  especially  in 
the  larger  cities.  This  discussion  of  the  cost  of  the  schools  is 
not  wholly  unfortunate.  The  traditional  attitude  of  New  Eng- 
land communities  toward  their  schools  has  been  one  of  intense 
loyalty  and  great  financial  liberality.  It  is  probably  true  that 
under  the  influence  of  this,  school  departments  have  not  always 
been  held  to  strict  business  accountability  and  that  lax,  wasteful 
and  extravagant  methods  may  have  crept  in,  occasionally,  to  the 
administration  of  the  schools.  Any  honest  discussion  of  the 
work  or  the  expenses  of  the  schools  cannot  be  harmful. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  this  phase  of  the  subject  I 
have  prepared  the  following  table,  showing  the  cost  per  pupil  in 
the  twenty-five  cities  of  the  three  Southern  New  England  States 
whose  population  each  exceeds  30,000.  These  statements  are  for 
the  calendar  years  1901  and  1900,  the  statistics  of  only  a  few  of 
these  cities  bemg  available  for  1902.  The  expense  per  pupil  varies 
from  $37.82  in  Hartford,  to  $21.33      Bridgeport,  the  expense 
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for  Xew  Haven  being  $25.29.  In  seventeen  of  these  cities  the 
expense  per  pupil  is  greater  than  it  is  in  Xew  Haven ;  in  seven 
it  is  less.  Furthermore,  the  table  indicates  that  school  expenses 
tend  to  increase  rather  than  to  decrease.  In  fourteen  of  these 
cities  the  expense  per  pupil  for  1901  was  greater  than  for  1900, 
while  for  eleven,  including  Xew  Haven,  it  was  less.  The  expense 
per  pupil  for  Xew  Haven  for  1902  was  $24.04.  Statistical  table 
XVII  indicates  how  the  expense  per  pupil  has  varied  in  Xew 
Haven  for  the  past  ten  years,  showing  that  during  this  time  it 
has  considerably  decreased. 

Cost  p>er  pupil  of  schools  in  all  cities  in  the  three  southern 
states  of  Xew  England  whose  population  each  exceeds  30,000; 
based  on  average  membership. 

Population.         1901.  1900. 


Hartford    79,850  $37-82  $3701 

Newton   33.587  36.47  35- IQ 

Springfield   62,059  3498  33-37 

Boston    560,892  33.51  32.86 

Providence    175.597  3049  3180 

Waterbury   45,859  30.30  28.47 

Maiden     33,664  30.27  30.44 

Holyoke    45»7I2  30.21  34.00 

Cambridge    91,886  30.15  28.50 

Fitchburg   3i,53i  29.62  29.44 

Lowell    94.969  28.68  28.51 

Worcester    118,421  28.68  27.51 

Pawtucket    39,321  27.59  28.24 

Somerville    61,643  27.CO  26.34 

Salem    35.956  26.81  27.81 

Haverhill    37,i75  26.57  26.69 

Lawrence   62,559  25.30  24.26 

New  Haven   108,027  25.29  25.57 

Lynn    68,513  25.00  26.20 

New  Bedford   62,442  24.84  25.95 

Taunton    31.036  24.45  23.50 

Fall  River   104,863  23.88  22.15 

Brockton    40,063  22.53  22.91 

Chelsea   34,072  22.31  22.79 

Bridgeport   70.996  21.33  20.47 
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Economy  and  business  methods  are  always  gratifying  in  pub- 
lic departments  where  we  are  prone  to  think  that  such  methods 
do  not  always  prevail.  If  the  public  has  obtained  in  1902  for 
$24.04  as  much  as  it  did  for  $29.12  in  1897  $26.40  in  1898- 

we  have  reasons  for  congratulation.  We  should  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  apparent  economy  is  not 
real  economy  but  decreased  efficiency.  Poor  schools  at  $20.00  per 
pupil  are  more  expensive  than  efficient  schools  at  $30.00.  When 
other  New  England  cities  in  which  good  schools  are  maintained 
are  paying  all  the  way  from  $27.00  to  $37.00  per  pupil  for  them, 
we  should  view  with  a  good  deal  of  apprehension,  I  think,  any 
such  amount  as  $24.04.  It  is  my  conviction  that  we  cannot  main- 
tain schools  with  which  the  public  would  be  satisfied  for  less  than 
$25.00  per  pupil.  In  fact  I  doubt  whether  efficient  schools  can 
be  permanently  maintained  for  that. 

•  The  expense  of  schools  is  so  closely  associated  with  their  de- 
gree of  efficiency  that  it  is  difficult  to  disregard  the  latter  when 
speaking  of  the  former.  To  attempt  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  a 
system  of  schools  is  almost  useless  and,  on  the  whole,  does  little 
good.  Far  more  important  is  the  attitude  of  the  public  which 
comes  in  daily  contact  with  them,  through  the  great  body  of 
children  attending  them.  This  attitude  is  a  fairly  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  the  schools'  efficiency.  Bearing  on  this  are  the  following 
facts :  *  First,  as  shown  by  the  table  on  p.  13,  17.3  persons  in  every 
hundred  are  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  and  the  number  ap- 
pears to  have  rapidly  increased  in  the  last  few  years.  Of  six- 
teen cities  of  Massachusetts  with  populations  exceeding  30,000, 
seven  have  a  smaller  proportion,  one  the  same,  and  the  following 
six  have  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  in  the  public 
schools:  Maiden,  Springfield,  Newton,  Cambridge,  Somerville 
and  Brockton.  Of  the  largest  six  cities  in  Connecticut,  viz.,  New 
Haven,  Hartford,  Bridgeport,  Waterbury,  New  Britain  and  Meri- 
den,  New  Haven  stands  first  in  this  respect.  Second,  as  shown  by 
statistical  table  No.  XII,  of  the  thirteen  cities  in  New  England 
whose  population  each  exceeds  60,000,  New  Haven  stands  fifth 
in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  High  School  for  every  1,000  of 
population.  Ahead  of  New  Haven,  in  this  particular,  stand  Som- 
erville, Worcester,  Cambridge,  and  Lynn.  In  New  Haven,  this 
number  is  11.8. 
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TEACHERS. 


There  are  now  in  the  employ  of  the  schools  462  teachers  in- 
cluding principals  and  supervisors.  Of  these  32  are  men  and  430 
women ;  54  are  high  school  teachers  and  408  are  teachers  in  the 
lower  grades ;  442  are  class  room  teachers.  The  total  salary  list 
of  day  school  teachers  for  1902  amounted  to  $297,435,  although 
the  amount  actually  paid  out  was  but  $289,734.78  owing  to  resig- 
nations and  absences.  The  average  salary  for  all  teachers,  includ- 
ing principals  and  supervisors  is  $644 ;  that  of  high  school  teachers 
is  $862 ;  that  of  teachers  below  the  high  schools  is  $599.  Seven- 
teen are  teaching  for  $300  each,  65  for  $400  or  less,  163  for  $500 
or  less,  304  for  $600  or  less,  158  receive  salaries  above  $600,  while 
44  receive  salaries  of  $1000  or  more. 

While  in  so  large  a  corps  of  teachers  there  is  inevitably  a  great 
difference  in  the  ability  and  aptitude  for  school  work.  Many  of 
our  teachers  are  highly  efficient  and  enthusiastic  in  their  work, 
and  ambitious  for  large  success;  many  others  are  doing  good, 
straightforward  work  every  day ;  some  are  poor.  As  a  whole  our 
teachers  are  earnest  in  their  work  and  interested  in  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  their  pupils.  Sixty-six  are  taking^  the  Yale 
Courses  for  teachers  in  History,  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  at  the 
University. 

The  appointment  of  teachers  is  by  far  the  most  important  duty 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  has  to  perform.  It  is  the  most 
important  because  it  is  the  most  definite,  the  most  direct  and  the 
most  abiding  influence  which  he  exerts  upon  the  work  and  char- 
acter of  the  schools.  In  a  community  where  the  selection  of 
teachers  is  wisely  made  there  will  always  be  good  schools.  If  poor 
or  mediocre  teachers  are  appointed,  no  amount  of  effort  in  other 
directions  can  make  the  schools  anything  more  than  ordinary. 
The  personality  and  power  of  the  teacher  is  the  one  influence 
which  lifts  the  work  of  the  sclibols  from  a  wearisome,  mechanical 
routine  into  an  inspiring,  life-giving  force  for  better  things.  When 
one  considers  that  thousands  of  children  at  the  most  impression- 
able pericKl  in  their  lives,  are  going  in  and  out  of  our  schools  every 
day  and  that  perhaps  a  majority  of  these  are  in  active  association 
with  their  teachers,  more  hours  ever\'  school  day  for  several  years 
than  the>'  are  with  their  own  parents,  the  character,  temperament, 
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disposition  and  training  of  the  teacher  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  The  work  of  poor  teachers  is  not  merely  negative,  it 
is  harmful ;  that  of  good  teachers  is  a  positive  power  for  intelli- 
gence and  righteousness.  To  secure  teachers  who  are  skillful  in 
instruction,  tactful  in  management,  and  helpful  and  uplifting  in 
personal  influence;  teachers  who  win  children,  who  arouse 
their  ambition  and  develop  the  best  that  is  in  them;  teachers 
whose  grace  of  character  and  kindliness  of  spirit  are  a  constant 
benediction  in  every  school  room  where  they  abide,  this  is  no  small 
matter.  In  the  selectic«i  of  teachers  for  this  important  work,  merit 
and  efficiency  are  the  only  considerations  which  should  ever  enter 
in.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  community  is  maintaining  the 
schools  at  an  annual  expense  of  nearly  $300,000  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries, any  other  practice  than  the  employment  of  the  best  teachers 
obtainable  for  the  salaries  paid  would  be  nothing  less  than  mis- 
use of  public  funds. 

The  personnel  of  the  corps  of  teachers  changes  more  rapidly 
than  one  might  suppose.  Since  September  i,  1900,  the  date  wherr 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Kendall  took  effect,  85  new  teachers 
have  been  appointed  in  our  schools.  Of  these  15  were  high 
school  teachers  and  70  were  teachers  in  the  lower  schools.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  have  been  appointed  during  this  time 
two  high  school  principals,  two  supervising  principals  and  two 
building  principals.  Owing  to  resignations  and  to  necessary 
additions  to  the  corps,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  new  teachers 
enter  the  service  of  the  schools  every  year.  From  this  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  unless  every  vacancy  that  occurs  is  filled  with 
great  care  and  discrimination,  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  our 
schools  can  not  long  be  maintained. 

The  plan  of  appointing  about  fifteen  local  members  of  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Normal  School  every  year  works  well. 
These  young  women  are  appointed  in  the  order  of  their  standing 
which,  at  that  time,  is  the  best  criterion  available  of  their  effi- 
ciency. In  this  way,  every  year  a  number  of  well-trained,  earnest, 
ambitious  young  women  enter  our  service  who  usually  succeed. 
In  the  appointment  of  these  teachers  the  practice  is  ordinarily  fol- 
lowed of  regarding  only  those  in  the  first  half  of  the  class  as 
eligible.    This  also  seems  to  me  a  wise  limitation.    The  mark 
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which  a  student  receives  at  the  Normal  School,  however  carefully 
it  may  be  given,  may  not  be  in  every  case  an  absolutely  correct  esti- 
mate of  her  worth  as  a  teacher.  It  is  rather  a  statement  of  what 
she  has  done  at  the  Normal  School.  It  is,  however,  much  safer 
for  us  to  take  into  our  schools  at  graduation  only  those  whose 
work  at  the  Normal  School  gives  reasonable  promise  of  success. 
In  this  way  we  probably  eliminate  from  our  schools  many  pos- 
sibilities of  failure.  Those  who  do  not  attain  the  requisite  rank 
become  eligible  for  positions  by  successful  experience  in  practical 
class  room  work  after  the  completion  of  their  Normal  School 
course. 

There  is  a  feeling  more  or  less  general  in  the  community  irr 
favor  of  local  teachers.  This  feeling,  I  am  sure,  is  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  members  of  the  Board.  It  is  easy  for  one  to  under- 
stand that  a  young  woman  who  graduates  from  one  of  our  High 
Schools  and  supplements  her  high  school  education  with  a  Nor- 
mal School  training  is  greatly  disappointed  if  she  does  not  secure 
a  position  in  our  own  schools.  This  is  her  home,  her  family  is 
identified  with  the  social  and  business  interests  of  the  city  and 
has  shared  its  burdens  and  expenses.  There  is  a  feeling  that  she 
ought  to  have  a  position  here.  To  these  considerations  I  have 
simply  this  to  say.  Nearly  all  the  Normal  School  candidates 
appointed  annually  in  May  and  June  are  residents  of  New  Havem 
Non-residents,  standing  well  in  their  class,  usually  cannot  afford 
to  teach  here  for  our  salary  of  $300  a  year  paid  beginners ;  they 
can  do  better,  considering  living  expenses,  at  or  near  their  own 
homes.  Furthermore,  the  applications  of  all  local  candidates  al- 
ways receive  full  consideration  and  investigation,  often  at  the 
expense  of  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble.  In  this  way  every 
year  there  are  young  women,  residents  of  the  city,  who,  by  suc- 
ceeding as  teachers  in  neighboring  towns,  secure  positions  in  this 
city.  When,  however,  a  careful  investigation  shows  that  a  candi- 
date does  not  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  work  in  our 
schools  or  that  other  better  candidates  are  available,  certainly  no 
one  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  w^ill  expect 
her  to  be  appointed  here.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
schools  are  for  the  children.  The  best  that  we  can  get  it  is  our 
plain  duty  to  secure.  The  geography  of  a  person's  residence  ought 
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not  to  be  a  determining  factor  in  her  availability  as  a  teacher. 
There  is,  too,  a  value  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in 
variety  of  education,  training  and  experience.  It  helps  to  de- 
stroy the  sameness  and  monotony  for  which  there  is  so  much 
opportunity  in  school  work. 

By  an  inquiry  made  last  fall  it  was  found  that  of  the  453 
teachers  then  employed  in  our  schools  393  were  residents  of  the 
city  and  60  were  non-residents.  This  certainly  shows  that  local 
candidates  have,  at  least  equal  opportunities  with  others.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  resident  and  non-resident 
teachers  in  the  various  districts : 

Residents.  Non-residents 
when  appointed. 
14  16 
24  2  . 

34  3 

22  4 

27  o 

22  9 

46  I 

43  8 

41  I 

43  7 

52  2 

19  5 

6  2 

393  60 
AN  ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

It  will  be  desirable  for  the  Board  to  consider  soon  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  school  district  from  what  is  now  the  Lovell  and 
Strong  districts.  At  .the  present  time  these  two  districts  terri- 
torially include  more  than  half  of  the  entire  city.  In  the  schools 
of  the  Lovell  District  there  are  now  2,192  children  and  in  those 
of  the  Strong  District  2,154.  In  both  there  are  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  includ- 
ing 1,400  in  the  two  high  schools.  Not  including  high  school 
pupils,  the  total  number  of  children  in  all  the  schools  is  but  3.6 
times  the  number  in  the  schools  of  these  two  districts.    If  the 
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two  should  be  reorganized  into  three,  there  would  then  be  in  each 
of  them  an  average  of  1449  pupils  or  only  two  less  than  the 
average  number  at  present  in  each  of  the  other  eight  districts. 
The  work  of  discriminating  supervision,  and  efficient  administra- 
tion is  difficult  in  so  large  districts.  Not  only  must  the  number 
of  teachers,  pupils,  and  buildings  be  considered  but  also  the  time 
consumed  in  travelling  about  from  building  to  building  in  so  large 
territories.  By  combining  the  eastern  part  of  the  Lovell  District, 
1.  e.,  the  portion  east  of  Mill  River,  with  the  western  and  north- 
em  secticMis  of  the  Strong,  a  third  district  could  be  formed  by 
which  the  work  of  supervision  could  be  more  equitably  adjusted. 


The  rules  of  the  Board  provide  that  the  boys  of  the  seventh 
grade  shall  receive  weekly  instruction  in  woodwork,  the  girls  of 
this  grade  weekly  lessons  in  cooking,  and  the  g^rls  of  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  weekly  instruction  in  sewing.  The  lessons 
in  woodwork  and  cooking  are  each  two  hours  in  length  and  the 
instruction  is  given  by  the  special  teachers  of  those  subjects.  The 
work  in  both  woodwork  and  cooking  is  done  at  the  Strong  School 
m  rooms  specially  fitted  up  for  this  purpose.  The  lessons  in 
sewing  are  one  hour  in  length ;  three  of  the  monthly  lessons  are 
given  by  the  regular  teachers  and  the  fourth  by  the  Supervisor 
of  Sewing.  While  the  girls  are  sewing,  the  boys  of  the  same 
grade  are  receiving  instruction  in  manual  work  in  paper.  This 
consists  of  measuring,  folding,  cutting,  and  simple  work  in  con- 
struction. In  some  of  the  schools  optional  work  has  been  done 
after  school  at  night  in  knitting,  weaving,  and  basket-work.  In 
this  work  the  pupils  furnished  their  own  material.  The  instruc- 
tion was  most  generously  given  by  Miss  Pinney,  the  special  teach- 
er, whose  enthusiastic  interest  and  tireless  industry  have  ac- 
complished much  for  the  manual  work  of  the  schools.  Owing 
to  the  resignation  last  fall  of  the  instructor  in  woodwork  in  the 
seventh  grade  this  work  was  temporarily  discontinued.  No  teach- 
er has  since  been  appointed.  The  work  should  certainly  be  re- 
sumed next  fall.  A  competent  teacher  should  be  employed  whose 
entire  time  could  be  given  to  this  work.   There  need  be  no  addi- 
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tional  expense  for  equipment  as  the  shop  at  the  Strong  school  is^ 
already  fitted  up  and  all  the  boys  who  wish  to  take  this  work 
could  go  there  for  their  weekly  lessons. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  girls,  or  ten  classes  of  sixteen  each,  are- 
doing  work  in  cooking.  This  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  girls  in  the  seventh  grade.  Every  year  many  girls  irr 
this  grade  wish  to  take  this  work  who  are  unable  to  do  so  c«i  ac- 
count of  lack  of  teachers.  At  present  we  allow  one  class  to  each 
school  district.  The  selection  of  candidates  for  these  classes  is 
made  by  lot,  by  rank  and  in  various  ways,  none  of  which  is  satis- 
factory. I  feel  that  an  additional  teacher  should  be  employed 
and  that  every  girl  in  the  designated  grade  who  wishes  to  take 
this  work  should  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  This  is  only 
fair.  Our  present  practice  inevitably  produces  friction  which  I 
think  we  certainly  ought  to  try  to  avoid.  More  than  this,  . there 
is  no  way  in  which  our  schools  can  be  of  greater  public  service 
and  practical  value  than  by  so  training  the  girls  in  sewing,  cook- 
ing and  other  domestic  arts  that  more  comfortable  and  attractive 
homes  and  more  wholesome  and  hygienic  methods  of  living  wilF 
result. 

Much  is  good  in  education  that  does  not  come  from  books. 
Our  city  boy  of  to-day  is  without  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  coun- 
try-bred youth  of  fifty  years  ago.  He  is  not  so  handy  about  sa 
many  things.  He  is  probably  also  without  the  peculiar,  practical 
mental  ingenuity  which  accompanied  so  much  hand  work.  This 
is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  city  life.  Unless  our  schools  meet 
this  decline  in  manual  dexterity  by  a  systematic  and  continuous 
course  of  manual  work  throughout  the  grades,  the  result  may  be 
more  unfortunate  than  we  now  contemplate.  I  heartily  endorse 
the  recommendation  made  in  the  report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Pri- 
mary Schools  for  an  introduction  of  more  manual  and  industriat 
work  into  the  lower  grades. 


There  are  two  ungraded  rooms  in  connection  with  our  schools,, 
one  at  the  Dixwell  Avenue  School  and  one  at  Fair  Street.  To' 
these  rooms  boys  are  transferred  from*  other  schools  who  are 
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truants  or  who  commit  other  serious  offences.  These  boys  may 
return  to  the  schools  from  which  they  were  transferred  after" 
a  sufficiently  long  period  of  satisfactory  conduct.  This  part  of 
our  system  is  of  great  value  in  the  general  discipline  of  our* 
schools.  These  rooms,  however,  are  merely  punitive.  No  attempt, 
at  reform  is  made  except  through  the  interest  and  efforts  of  the 
teachers  in  their  work,  which,  I  ought  to  say,  often  accomplishes 
much.  Our  Course  of  Study  makes  no  special  arrangement  or* 
adaptation  of  the  work  so  as  to  produce  a  better  spirit  in  the 
pupils  through  interest  in  what  they  are  doing.  Many  of  these- 
pupils  are  unfortunate  in  natural  endowment  and  in  home  environ- 
ment, and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  do  for  them  more  than* 
we  are  now  attempting.  Although  I  see  no  way  of  accomplishing 
at  present  what  I  have  in  mind,  yet  it  may  become  practicable  in 
the  future.  I  feel  confident  that  better  results,  both  for  the  boys- 
and  for  our  schools,  would  follow  if  these  schools  could  be  placed 
in  a  building  erected  for  this  special  purpose  where  shop  work 
and  other  work  of  a  manual  nature  such  as  is  now  done  in  the 
State  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden  could  be  carried  on.  By  then- 
arranging  a  special  course,  a  course  containing,  as  I  have  inti- 
mated, a  liberal  share  of  manual  practice,  the  peculiar  needs  and 
conditions  of  these  boys  could  be  met  much  more  satisfactorily 
than  is  possible,  under  present  conditions.  Experience  shows  that 
many  such  boys  under  proper  conditions,  iK'Come  industrious, 
self-respecting  men  and  useful  citizens. 


There  are  many  other  interesting  and  important  subjects  the 
discussion  of  which  might  have  been  introduced  with  propriety 
into  this  report.  I  have,  however,  tried  to  keep  to  my  purpose 
of  presenting  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  only  those  sub- 
jects which  are  of  special  interest  and  importance  at  the  present 
time. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  while  our  schools  are  far  from  per- 
fect and  while  constant  vigilance  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work  in  them,  still  I  believe  that  good  work  is  beings 
done,  and  that  we  may  look  hopefully  into  the  future.  I  wish  here- 
to make  brief  but  formal  mention  of  the  efficient  services  of  our 
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Staff  of  Supervisors  and  Supervising  Principals.  So  much  of  the 
time  of  the  Superintendent  is  occupied  with  general  matters  of 
school  administration  that  the  active  and  immediate  supervision  of 
the  work  of  teachers  must  be  done  largely  by  them.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  that  few  cities  have,  on  the  whole,  so  efficient  a 
supervisory  staff  as  New  Haven  has.  The  work  of  supervision  is 
done  intelligently,  helpfully  and  earnestly,  while  matters  of  school 
administration  and  discipline  are  so  discreetly,  tactfully  and  firmly 
managed  that  cases  of  serious  friction  are  comparatively  rare. 
The  teachers,  too,  for  their  loyalty,  industry  and  earnestness  are 
deserving  of  much  praise. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  cordial  and  helpful  spirit  which  has  invariably  been  shown 
me  by  every  member  of  the  Board  during  the  period  that  I  have 
held  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  also  of  the  effi- 
cient and  obliging  services  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  and 
the  Inspector  of  School  Buildings. 

The  reports  of  the  Supervisors  of  Primary  Schools,  Penman- 
:ship,  Music  and  Drawing,  and  also  those  of  the  Truant  Officers 
iollow. 

The  above  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 


F.  H.  BEEDE, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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A/r.  F.  H.  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Sehools: 

On  account  of  constant  changes  in  the  teaching  corps,  the 
ideal  work  of  a  Supervisor  must  often  give  place  to  a  multitude 
of  routine  duties.  Over  90  per  cent  of  all  inexperienced  teachers 
begin  service  in  primary-  grades ;  during  the  calendar  year  1902, 
twenty-eight  entered  our  lower  schools ;  sixteen  established  teach- 
ers were  promoted  or  transferred;  so  that  forty-four  rooms,  out 
of  a  possible  two  hundred  changed  hands.  These  statistics  prob- 
ably represent  the  average  annual  change,  and  indicate  the  amotmt 
of  energy  which  must  be  expended  in  maintaining  the  standard 
of  efficiency. 

The  series  of  meetings  in  North  Sheffield  Hall  was  a  source 
of  great  inspiration.  It  is  stimulating  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  thoughts  of  educational  leaders,  to  hear  of  their  theories  and 
experiments,  and  to  see  results  obtained  elsewhere.  These  lec- 
tures have  given  teachers  new  light  on  old  problems,  and  new 
incentives  to  study  their  pupils  and  to  ponder  well  the  possibilities 
of  each  subject. 

Matters  of  routine  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  primary 
teachers  in  the  semi-annual  grade  meetings.  The  "grace  of  con- 
tinuance in  well  doingf '  is  no  more  common  among  teachers  than 
among  men;  so  that  frequent  references  to  the  details  of  the 
Course  of  Study  are  necessary.  These  meetings  continually  call 
attention  to  the  need  of  specific  preparation,  to  the  value  of  econ- 
omical and  pointed  methods,  to  the  quality  of  satisfactory  results, 
to  the  character  of  desirable  discipline,  to  the  summum  bonum 
in  all  education. 

Last  February  the  department  issued  a  pamphlet  on  Nature 
Study  which  formulated  salient  criticisms  and  suggestions  for 
improvement.    This  means  of  bettering  work  all  along  the  line 
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has  been  found  most  effective;  a  circular  which  is  always  at  hand 
for  reference  does  away  with  the  chance  of  forgetting  or  misun- 
derstanding. Teachers  who  do  not  heed  printed  directions  stamp 
themselves  as  "slothful  in  business." 

A  course  of  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  every  day  diffi- 
culties is  open  to  beginners.  These  gatherings  take  the  form  of 
conferences  or  recitations  rather  than  lectures ;  an  attempt  is  made 
to  illustrate  the  Courses  of  Study,  and  to  help  individual  teach- 
ers meet  existing  conditions. 

The  Thursday  afternoon  office  hours  afford  other  opportuni- 
ties for  personal  interviews.  When  larger  quarters  are  available, 
it  is  hoped  that  exhibits  of  children's  work  and  illustrative  ma- 
terial of  all  sorts  can  be  kept  on  file  for  inspection  and  reference. 

The  first  grade  program  has  been  sensibly  lightened  by  post- 
poning Number  study.  The  time  table  still  looks  somewhat 
strenuous,  but  in  operation  it  allows  great  diversity  of  occupation 
and  much  recreation. 

The  only  radical  departure  in  subject  work  was  made  in  2nd 
grade  Number,  by  decreasing  the  amount  of  abstract  memoriz- 
ing and  by  introducing  quantities  of  material  for  objective  study. 
As  the  last  of  these  measures  is  not  yet  distributed,  it  is  too  early 
to  venture  an  opinion  on  the  general  outcome ;  but  the  nature  of 
plans  attempted  in  some  classes  gives  promise  of  good  results. 

The  September  circular  on  Language  so  emphasized  oral  com- 
position and  so  distinctly  forbade  technical  drill,  that  an  improve- 
ment in  English  work  was  noticeable  at  once.  The  teachers 
however  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage ;  for  the  circular  makes  the 
old  Course  of  Study  obsolete,  and  supplies  no  substitute.  The 
originality  of  the  few  scarcely  compensates  for  the  purposeless 
drift  of  tlie  many  and  there  is  urgent  need  for  a  printed  course 
in  Language,  Composition  and  English  Grammar. 

Three  recommendations  of  imperative  importance  are: 

I.    The  need  of  more  kindergartens  in  the  section  south  of 
Chapel  Street  and  north  of  Congress  Azrnue  and  the  harbor, 
A.  e,,  one  or  tivo  in  Webster  District,  and  one  more  in  IVooster 
District,    From  both  these  sections  children  enter  the  primary 
room  whose  size  and  immaturity  belie  their  age  certificate.  A 
•great  many  five-year-olds  would  be  better  off  in  the  Kindergarten, 
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and  no  four-year-old  ought  to  be  in  room  i.  So  long  as  there 
is  not  ample  kindergarten  provision  the  lowest  rooms  in  build- 
ings given  over  to  the  foreign  population  will  be  imposed  upon, 
and  work  at  a  disadvantage ;  and  the  children  of  the  district  will 
l>e  robbed  of  part  of  a  child's  inalienable  heritage — the  right  to  be 
free  from  grade  work  until  he  has  passed  babyhood. 

2.  A  school  for  ificorrigiblas  which  is  not  open  to  defective 
children  nor  to  non-English  speaking  emigrants^  Most  of  our 
ungraded  rooms  receive  three  elements,  incorrigible  boys,  de- 
fective children  and  children  who  speak  no  English.  Now  the 
insubordinate  boy  too  often  has  a  genius  for  leadership;  he  in- 
-evitably  influences  the  easily-led  weakling  and  the  susceptible  for- 
eigner. Boys  who  enter,  eager,  respectful  and  attentive,  some- 
times learn  vulgarity  and  impertinence  faster  than  •  they  learn 
EngHsh;  even  pupils  who  never  actually  degenerate  go  out  to 
other  schools  with  lowered  standards;  "America"  doesn't  mean 
to  them  quite  what  it  should. 

3.  A  course  of  hand  work  for  primary  schools.  Theoretic- 
ally all  educators  are  pledged  to  the  value  of  industrial  training. 
The  institutions  that  lead  in  practice  as  well  as  theory  are  in- 
sisting upon  manual  occupations  throughout  the  course.  In  this 
respect  our  schools  are  behind  the  times.  Most  of  the  teachers 
realize  the  benefits  of  hand  work  and  seek  to  introduce  it;  but 
since  there  is  no  common  goal  nor  any  graded  exercises,  the 
signs  of  unorganized,  non-continuous  efforts  mark  the  product, 
such  a  product  is  farthest  from  the  result  which  should  be  accom- 
plished by  manual  training. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your  continued 
help  and  advice. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS, 
Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools. 
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OP  THE 

SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC. 


Mr,  F.  H.  Beede,  Supcrintaident  of  Schools: 

In  compliance  with  your  request  of  December  21,  1902,  I  htg 
leave  to  submit  my  thirty-eighth  annual  report  in  the  Department 
of  Music.   The  annual  examination  was  held  in  June,  1902,  with 


the  following  results : 

1902.  1901. 

Number  of  rooms  examined    298  307 

Rooms  marked  Excellent  ,   189  167 

Rooms  marked  Good   67  92 

Rooms  marked  Fair   32  44 

Rooms  marked  Poor   10  4 

Starred  for  individual  singing   9558  9240 

PeriFect  in  dictation   2415  31 17 

Number  of  monotones   544  370 

Double  starred  singers   1200 


Roger  Sherman  School  having  been  changed  to  a  State  School 
was  not  examined  this  year,  otherwise  the  number  of  rooms  would 
be  greater  than  last  year.  Dictation  was  omitted  in  all  Primary 
rooms  which  accounts  for  the  falling  off  in  totals.  It  is  gratifying- 
to  be  enabled  to  report  year  after  year  that  the  study  of  Music 
continues  without  loss  of  interest.  In  sight  reading  Washington 
School  achieved  distinction  by  having  every  room  marked  "Ex- 
cellent." The  unremitting  co-operation  of  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  for  many  years  has  made  it  possible  to  so  sim- 
plify, systematize  and  perfect  the  work  of  instruction  that  pupils 
of  all  grades  are  enabled  at  once  to  comprehend  and  make  prac- 
tical use  of  their  knowledge.  The  children  are  ready  and  eager  at 
all  times  to  exhibit  their  ability  as  readers  of  music. 

Children  possessing  what  may  be  termed  phenomenal  voices 
as  well  as  superior  ability  in  sight  reading  are  double  starred.  The 
record  of  double  stars  last  year  was  twelve  hundred.    Of  this 
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number  five  hundred  were  selected  to  participate  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  grade  work  given  before  the  recent  convention  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  The  difficult  task  of  selecting  less 
than  one-half  the  required  number  of  singers  for  this  demonstra- 
tion devolved  upon  the  teachers.  Happy  indeed  were  those  whose 
names  were  enrolled  in  the  grand  chorus  and  correspondingly 
depressed  were  the  children  who  failed  to  receive  invitations. 

The  participants  were  selected  to  represent  every  grade  of 
Music  from  first  to  eighth  inclusive.  The  tests  consisted  of  sight 
reading  and  dictation  interspersed  with  solos  and  songs  by  every 
grade  together  with  National  songs  by  the  entire  chorus.  What- 
ever favorable  comments  may  have  attended  previous  exhibitions 
of  this  character  by  the  children  of  our  schools,  it  was  conceded 
on  all  hands  that  the  demonstration  of  1902  surpassed  them  all. 
The  evidences  of  musical  progress  are  abundantly  confirmed  in 
the  original  exercises  written  from  year  to  year,  a  limited  number 
of  which  are  herewith  presented  for  your  inspection.  The  most 
gratifying  and  reliable  testimcwiy  of  this  nature  comes  from  the 
homes  of  the  children.  Parents  on  the  street  and  elsewhere  are 
profuse  in  their  expressions  of  satisfaction  in  regard  to  the  musi- 
cal attainments  of  their  children. 

The  teachers  are  conscientious  in  devoting  the  allotted  time 
(fifteen  minutes  per  day)  to  the  legitimate  work  of  elementary 
instruction.  The  wonder  of  it  all  is  that  they  are  enabled  to  ac- 
complish so  much  in  the  time  given.  The  daily  criticisms  of 
the  Supervisor  are  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  quality  of 
tc«ie.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  repress  loud  singing.  The 
children  cannot  understand  why  they  should  be  restrained  in  an 
exercise  which  they  so  much  enjoy,  especially  when  it  pertains  to 
the  practice  of  songs.  For  obvious  reasons  the  tendency  of  rote 
singing  is  ever  towards  harshness.  In  the  absence  of  the  black- 
board or  musical  page,  the  rules  for  musical  expressions  are  well 
nigh  forgotten.  The  one  concentrated  eflfort  of  the  class  is  to 
learn  by  ear  that  which  they  can  no  longer  see.  This  tendency 
toward  harshness  is  often  aggravated  by  the  necessity  for  repeat- 
ing single  strains  of  music  many  times  before  the  task  is  com- 
pleted. If  children  are  permitted  to  sing  without  restraint,  it  is 
easy  for  the  more  enthusiastic  pupils  to  strain  their  voices  to  the 
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danger  point.  If  teachers  would  heed  the  sug^gestions  made  from 
day  to  day,  practicing  all  music  with  a  soft  open  tone,  harsh 
singing  might  be  entirely  eliminated. 

The  Normal  class  for  pupil  teachers  last  year  comprised  the 
following  names:  Misses  Connors,  Ufford,  Brown,  Leonard, 
Kennedy,  Mullen,  Marlowe,  Mager,  Clark,  West,  Shea,  Scott, 
Norman,  McCormick,  Caine,  Hollicker,  Wright,  Allen,  Fleury, 
Dutrelle,  Hussey,  Powers  and  Joyce. 

The  music  for  the  graduating  exercises  by  the  combined  Hill- 
house  and  Roardman  classes,  the  performance  of  which  you  were 
pleased  to  commend,  consisted  of  the  following  numbers  "All 
Hail,  1902,*'  adapted  from  the  Opera  of  Massaneillo  by  Auber, 
*'The  Dawn  is  Breaking  O'er  Us"  by  Gilchrist,  **The  Tornado*' 
arranged  from  the  opera  of  II  Trovatore  by  Verdi,  **Great  and 
Marvelous"  from  the  Holy  City  by  Gaul  and  the  Class  Song  with 
music  by  Garrett. 

Permit  me  to  recommend  for  use  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
New  High  School  an  orchestral  grand  piano.  The  piano  in  use 
at  the  present  time  was  placed  in  the  Hillhouse  High  School  at 
the  dedication  of  the  building.  Also  I  would  recommend  for  adop- 
tion the  New  High  School  Singing  Book,  entitled  **The  Laurel." 


Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  JEPSON, 
Supcnnsor  of  Music. 
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OF  THE 

SUPERVISOR  OF  PENMANSHIP. 


Mr.  F.  H.  Bccdi\  Suf>cnitfcmicnt  of  Schools: 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  penmanship  instruction  is  to  equip 
pupils  so  that  the  daily  exercises  may  be  well  written,  and  also  to 
give  them  such  training  that  they  may  possess  a  good  handwrit- 
ing in  after  life.  To  accomplish  this  two-fold  object  pupils  must 
not  only  be  taught  to  make  the  letter-forms  properly,  but  pen- 
holding,  position,  movement  and  rapidity  must  receive  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  If  these  latter  points  are  neglected,  there  may 
be  good  writing  in  the  primary'  department,  but  it  is  likely  to  de- 
teriorate as  pupils  advance  in  the  grades  and  after  they  leave 
school. 

Under  the  present  course  of  study  pupils  have  comparatively 
little  need  of  a  handwriting  in  tue  first  and  second  grades.  They 
are  not  called  upon,  to  any  extent,  to  write  language,  spelling  or 
arithmetic  pajx^rs.  The  lessons  in  penmanship,  therefore,  are 
simple,  the  writing  is  made  large,  and  the  work  is  free  from  an 
-exactness  that  requires  great  nervous  tension.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  every  room  of  beginners  that  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  begin  the  practice  of  penmanship.  This  group  is 
made  up,  largely,  of  those  who  have  not  had  the  kindergarten 
training  and  who  are  not  six  years  of  age.  On  account  of  these 
pupils  and  because  there  is  not  so  much  need,  as  formerly,  of 
writing  in  the  first  grade,  the  lessons  in  penmanship  are  not  begun 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  term.  If  this  subject  is  presented  at 
the  right  time  in  a  child's  devek)pment  and  in  the  proper  manner, 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  will  be  saved. 

As  pupils  advance  in  the  grades  the  amount  of  writing  in- 
creases so  rapidly  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  in  pen- 
luanship  consists  in  properly  supervising  this  written  work.  The 
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Supervisor  inspects  a  great  deal  of  writing  that  is  done  in  coir- 
nection  with  other  subjects,  and  so  far  as  possible,  endeavors 
to  have  pupils  maintain  the  proper  relation  between  the  work 
of  the  writing  lesson  and  the  other  written  exercises.  The  copy- 
books are  important  in  learning  to  write,  but  they  are  only  a 
means  and  not  the  final  results  to  be  inspected. 

The  greatest  improvement  during  the  past  year  has  been  made 
in  penholding  and  position.  Very  little  progress  toward  good, 
rapid  penmanship  can  be  made  if  pupils  handle  the  pen  in  a  clumsy 
manner,  or  if  their  position  is  such  as  to  hinder  rather  than  favor 
facility.  A  few  teachers  were  fearful  that  the  appearance  of  the 
writing  might  deteriorate  if  considerable  emphasis  was  put  upon 
these  points,  but  the  results  do  not  bear  out  the  apprehension. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  making  all  of  the 
written  work  present  a  pleasing  effect.  Good  straight  margins, 
proper  spacing  and  uniform  size  and  slant  have  been  emphasized 
in  all  grades.  The  object  is  to  make  these  things  habitual  so  that 
they  may  be  attended  to  uncc«isciously.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  Supervisor's  work  is  to  see  that  uniform  work  is  being  done 
along  these  general  lines.  In  forming  an  opinion  of  a  handwrit- 
ing we  take  into  account  the  way  it  is  placed  on  paper,  the  neat- 
ness, uniformity,  etc.,  ipore  than  we  do  the  exact  formation  of 
the  letters.  These  points  may  be  insisted  upon  and  yet  the  let- 
ter-forms may  be  made  differently  and  individual  handwriting 
established. 

In  regard  to  slant,  the  plan  is  to  have  the  writing  either  ver- 
tical or  slope  slightly  to  the  right.  It  is  a  mistake  and  useless  to 
expect  all  pupils  to  write  alike.  To  permit  a  deviation  to  the 
left  of  vertical  is  to  have  certain  objectionable  features  that  are 
generally  condemned.  We  are  endeavoring  to  confine  the  slant  to 
a  zone  of  about  fifteen  degrees,  ranging  from  vertical  to  that 
number  of  degrees  to  the  right.  As  stated  before  in  my  reports, 
the  plan  is  to  eliminate  the  w^orst  features  of  vertical  writing,  but 
not  arbitrarily  to  abandon  the  system. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRY  HOUSTON, 
Snpcrinsor  of  Pemnanship. 
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OF  THE 


SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING. 


Mr,  F.  H,  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  statistics  of  my  work  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1902,  are  as  follows: 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  have  held  many  conferences 
with  teachers  and  committees  after  school  hours,  relative  to  the 
instruction  of  teachers,  schoolroom  decoration,  courses  of  study, 
and  the  regular  school  curriculum. 

I  have  kept  as  usual  a  detailed  record  of  my  work  from  day 
to  day.  It  seems  unnecessary  however,  to  review  the  year's  work 
at  length ;  but  in  this,  my  third  report,  I  shall  wish  to  speak  of 
some  of  the  more  mechanical  phases  of  the  drawing  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

There  are  two  main  channels  along  which  the  work  may 
progress.  First,  in  accordance  with  the  demand  for  mechan- 
ical training  in  drawing,  and  secondly  along  the  line  of  a  free  use 
of  the  hand  in  representation.  Free-hand  drawing  and  design 
have  become  the  principal  topics  of  instruction,  while  mechan- 
ical drawing  has  taken  the  form  of  geometrical  problems  and 
their  simple  applicatinns. 

It  was  not  until  ten  years  ago  that  drawing  began  to  be  con- 
sidered under  the  three  heads  of  representation,  construction  and 
<lecoration ;  an  arrangement  which  allowed  mechanical  drawing 
to  be  considered  by  itself.  Fven  then  it  was  neglected  for  lack 
of  suitable  instruments.  For  a  while  great  emphasis  was  laid 
on  this  phase  of  drawing,  and  gradually  expensive  materials 


Number  of  visits  to  other  cities  for  the  purpose  of  observation 

Number  of  visits  to  city  schools  

Number  of  addresses  to  teachers  

Number  of  institutes  attended  


3 

1,540 


32 
3 
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were  procured  to  further  its  instruction.  Thus  mechanical  draw- 
ing was  well  established.  Later  the  different  phases  of  free-hand 
drawing,  such  as  illustrative  sketching,  use  of  water  color,  nature 
studies,  pictorial  drawing,  and  picture  study  were  over  empha- 
sized ;  and  an  almost  total  eclipse  of  mechanical  drawing  has  been 
the  result.  This  is  now  being  revived,  and  justly  so,  but  not 
along  its  former  lines.  These  are  not  discarded  but  made  a  means 
of  expression  of  something  more  iitiportant — the  constructive  arts. 

Whenever  an  artisan  constructs  an  article  he  makes  use  of 
certain  mechanical  details  or  plans.  The  primary  object  of 
thought  is  the  thing  to  be  constructed,  and  our  aim  for  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  should  be  to  encourage  the  designing  and 
making  of  useful  objects  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  child.  Manual 
training,  and  structural  drawing  and  design  cannot  be  separated 
without  injury  to  each,  and  to-day  both  departments  are  suffer- 
ing from  just  such  isolation.  We  know  that  the  pupil  should 
be  taught  to  make  something  which  will  interest  him,  and  which 
is  consistent  with  his  normal  activities,  yet  it  must  be  capable 
of  developing  him  in  knowledge,  skill  and  taste.  The  object 
may  be  an  article  of  use  in  the  home,  school  or  workshop.  Such 
work  would  not  eliminate  any  phase  of  art  instruction  but  tend 
to  increase,  each  year,  the  knowledge  and  power  of  the  pupil 
to  adjust  himself  to  society  and  to  gain  better  judgment  and 
reliability. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  formulate  a  course  in  mechanical 
drawing,  but  let  me  say  that  1  am  trying  to  revive  it  along  these 
lines,  and  already  some  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  topic 
in  our  grades. 


Careful  attention  is  given  to  intelligence,  that  is,  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  problem  is  given  to  the  child  so  that  he  works  not 
because  he  must,  but  because  he  understands  the  value  of  the 
conditions  which  determine  the  result,  and  if  the  work  is  to  be 
accomplished  the  conditions  must  be  complied  with. 
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WORKMANSHIP. 


Secondly,  to  satisfactorily  meet  the  existing  conditions  which 
g-ovem  any  structural  work,  there  must  be  good  workman- 
ship; by  that  is  meant  the  quality  of  the  work  as  far  as  execu- 
tion is  concerned.  For  example,  we  strive  for  neatness,  accur- 
acy, excellent  skill,  clearness,  simplicity  and  plain  lettering;  the 
last  of  which  has  received  strong  emphasis  during  the  past  year. 
Of  course  at  first  such  work  is  accomplished  mainly  through  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher,  until  by  drill  it  becomes  a  habit.  The 
drill  means — learning  to  take  and  follow  directions,  use  of  terms, 
scale,  figures,  dimensions,  measuring,  dividing,  etc.  The  child 
should  realize  the  value  of  this  and  be  held  by  his  interest  in  what 
he  is  making. 

The  first  question  should  be :  What  is  the  idea  to  be  worked 
out?  If  that  idea  is  clear  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  plan, 
details,  or  materials.  If  those  who  have  the  work  in  charge  can 
only  grasp  the  significance  of  this,  there  will  come  with  each 
problem  a  fresh  and  inspiring  opportunity  for  mechanical  and 
free  hand  drawing,  and  design  without  attendant  disagreeable 
features.  This  work  sliould  also  enable  the  children  to  go  be- 
yond their  own  efforts  into  the  realm  of  more  complicated  draw- 
ings, for  purposes  of  our  social  and  physical  welfare,  and  under- 
stand to  some  extent  the  work  of  their  elders.  If  this  work 
tends  in  any  one  direction  more  than  another  it  serves  to  elevate 
taste. 


Some  inherit  taste  but  the  majority  get  it  from  others.  The 
teacher  has  a  great  privilege  in  thus  showing  young  lives  and 
guiding  them  to  appreciate  beauty.  I  would  urge  for  the  benefit 
of  such  training  the  establishment  in  each  school  of  a  collection 
of  simple  articles,  such  as  brackets,  printing,  letters,  book-cases, 
lanterns,  hinges,  vases  and  various  utensils,  which  embody  the 
principles  of  good  construction  and  art.  I  do  not  say  these 
things  must  be,  but  simply  state  that  they  will  be  sooner  or  later 
a  part  of  our  school  equipment,  not  because  a  supervisor  may 
deem  them  necessary  but  because  the  progress  of  our  schools  and 
the  age  will  demand  them.    It  is  the  duty  of  your  supervisor  to 
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seek  Sot  the  best  and  incorporate  it  in  the  public  schools.  There 
are  lew  materials  for  such  study  now  in  our  schools,  and  work 
is  being  carried  on  to  great  disadvantage  and  waste  of  time  be- 
cause of  that  fact.  There  is  great  need  of  more  appropriation  in 
this  department.  After  pupils  have  worked  earnestly  and  failed 
simply  because  of  lack  of  materials  something  should  be  done  to 
furnish  a  better  equipment. 

I  have  cut  down  through  my  own  efforts  the  expense  accruing 
from  the  use  of  drawing  books  and  certain  parquetry  material, 
beside  introducing  the  use  of  the  colored  crayon  exclusively  in 
the  lower  grades,  yet  this  last  item  has  been  cut  out  of  the  sup- 
plies and  I  feel  unjustly  so,  because  it  is  the  only  medium  with 
which  we  have  to  work.  It  is  not  probably  understood  that  the 
use  of  crayon  alone  is  a  matter  of  economy  as  well  as  advantage ; 
when  both  crayons  and  pencils  used  to  be  furnished.  The  box  of 
crayons  does  not  cost  much  more  than  a  good  pencil  and  lasts 
three  years,  whereas  the  pencils  have  to  be  furnished  yearly.  It 
seems  wise  to  reinstate  the  crayons  and  give  to  the  eighth  grades 
some  suitable  equipment  for  their  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
FREDERICK  LYNDEN  BURNHAM, 
Stipennsor  of  Drawing. 
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Western  District. 

Mr,  F.  H,  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  following  report  for  the  year  1902  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted : 

Number  of  complaints  investigated  pertaining  to  school  matters. .. .  1,385 

Dixwetl  Avenue  School  Ungraded  Room — 

Whole  number  registered   63 

Transferred  from  other  schools  to  this  school  for  truancy  and 

misconduct    30 

Transferred  from  the  streets   8 

Promoted  to  other  schools  for  good  conduct   8 

Withdrawn  to  go  to  work   21 

Committed  to  State  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden,  Conn   i 

Number  of  boys  registered  December  24,  1902   33 

Fair  Street  School,  Ungraded  Room. 

Number  of  boys  transferred  to  this  school  from  schools  in  the 

Western  District   16 

Committed  to  State  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden,  Conn   i 

IVhiting  Street  School,  Ungraded. 

Whole  number  registered   88 

Transferred  from  other  schools  for  truancy  and  misconduct 

(Boys,  21;  Girls,  3)   •  24 

Committed  to  State  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden,  Conn   2 

Entered  from  street  (boys,  24;  girls,  21)   45 

Number  of  cases  settled  for  losing  or  mutilating  school  books. .  8 
Number  of  children  found  on  street  not  attending  any  school 

and  taken  to  school   19 

Found  employed  under  14  years  of  age  and  sent  back  to  school 

(boys,  8;  girls,  3)   il 

Brought  before  the  Honorable  City  Court,  sitting  in  Chambers, 

for  truancy  and  misconduct  (boys,  11;  girls,  i)   12 

Boys  committed  to  State  School  at  Meriden,  Conn   4 

•Girls  committed  to  Industrial  School  at  Middletown   I 
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Number  of  boys  sent  back  to  State  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden, 

Conn.,  for  violation  of  parole   ^ 

Number  of  storekeepers  arrested  for  selling  cigarettes  to  boys 

under  i6  years  of  age   3 

Parents  arrested  for  failure  to  send  their  children  to  school   3. 

Complaints  from  the  principals  of  the  parochial  schools  have 
also  been  investigated,  and  the  authority  of  the  truant  officer  has 
been  used  when  necessary. 

Many  other  complaints  have  been  received  from  teachers  and 
parents  for  various  offences.  These  have  been  investigated  and 
such  action  taken  as  seemed  necessary. 

PETER  E.  DARGAN, 
Truant  OMcer,  Western  District, 
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Eastern  District. 


Mr.  F,  H.  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  my  labors  in  the 
Eastern  District  of  this  city  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 


1902: 

Number  of  complaints  received  and  investigated  pertaining  to  school 

matters    i,475 

Number  of  calls  on  families  having  children  attending  school  with 

reference  to  their  non-attendance   1,320 

Number  of  visits  made  to  schools   1,180* 

Number  of  children  found  on  the  street  and  not  attending  any 

school  and  returned  to  school   109 

Number  of  cases  settled  with  parents  of  pupils  damaging  school 

property,  carelessly  losing  or  mutilating  books,  etc   6 

Number  found  employed  under  14  years  and  returned  to  school   5 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy  reported  and  investigated   145 

Number  of  half  days  of  truancy   324 

Number  presented  before  the  Honorable  City  Court,  sitting  in  Cham- 
bers, for  reproval  and  correction  on  account  of  disobedience  to 

parents    5 

Committed  to  State  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden   i 

Returned  to  the  State  School  while  out  on  parole   i 

Committed  to  the  Industrial  School  at  Middletown  for  disobedience 

to  parents   r 

Arrested  for  failure  to  send  child  to  school  regularly   i 

Arrested  for  making  false  statements  in  regard  to  child's  age   i 

Far.r  Street  Ungraded  School — Room  A. 

Whole  number  registered   98- 

Received  from  other  schools  for  truancy  and  misconduct   72 

From  the  streets   8 

Promoted  to  other  schools  for  good  conduct  and  attendance   31 

Withdrawn  to  go  to  work   30 

Sent  to  the  State  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden   4 

Number  of  truants   5 

Number  of  half  days  truancy   8 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  J.  HEALY, 


Truant  Officer,  Eastern  District. 
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BOUNDARIES. 
BOUNDS  OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  includes  all  of  the 
City  of  New  Haven  except  the  Westville  District.  That  part 
of  the  town  which  lies  west  of  a  line  running  from  the  bridge 
over  West  River  on  the  Derby  turnpike  to  the  outlet  of  Beaver 
Pond,  thence  easterly  and  northerly  along  the  brook  flowing 
into  said  pond,  to  the  Hamden  line,  is  the  Westville  District. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  is  divided,  for  con- 
venience, into  sub-districts,  each  one  containing  a  grammar 
school  which,  with  the  other  schools  in  that  sub-district,  is 
under  the  care  of  a  Supervising  Principal. 

The  Boundaries  of  the  Several  Sub- Districts  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  : 

DAY  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  Wesfe  Bridge,  includes  neither  side  of  Colum- 
bus avenue  to  West  Portsea  street,  thence  by  the  shortest  line 
to  the  Derby  railroad,  along  said  railroad  to  Cedar  street,  thence 
by  the  shortest  line  to  Silver  street,  includes  both  sides  of  Silver 
street,  to  Hill  street,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  to  West  Water 
street,  neither  side  of  West  Water  street  to  Meadow  street, 
neither  side  of  Meadow  street  to  the  water  front,  and  along  said 
water  front  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

WELCH  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  both  sides  of  Colum- 
bus avenue  to  Derby  railroad,  thence  on  said  railroad  to  Cedar 
street,  thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  Silver  street,  neither  side 
-of  Silver  street  to  Hill  street,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  to  Whit- 
ing street,  both  sides  of  Whiting  street  to  Meadow  street,  both 
sides  of  Meadow  street  to  George  street,  both  sides  of  George 
street  to  Broad  street,  neither  side  of  George  street  to  Dow 
fitreet,  both  sides  of  Dow  street  to  Oak  street,  both  sides  of  Oak 
street,  to  York  street,  neither  side  of  York  street  to  Davenport 
avenue,  neither  side  of  Davenport  avenue  to  the  place  of  begin- 
aiing. 
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WEBSTER  SUB  DISTRICT. 


Beginning  at  West  Bridge  near  the  junction  of  Davenport 
avenue  and  Columbus  avenue,  thence  along  West  River  to 
Derby  avenue,  both  sides  of  Derby  avenue  to  George  street^ 
both  sides  of  George  to  Howe  street,  both  sides  of  Howe  to 
Chapel,  neither  side  of  Chapel  to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to 
Elm,  neither  side  of  Elm  to  Church,  neither  side  of  Church  to 
Gwrge,  neither  side  of  George  to  Broad,  both  sides  of  George 
to  Dow,  neither  side  of  Dow  to  Oak,  neither  side  of  Oak  to 
York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Davenport  avenue,  both  sides  of 
Davenport  avenue  to  West  Bridge. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Crescent  street  with  the  Dis- 
trict line,  includes  both  sides  of  Crescent  street  to  Goflfe  street, 
both  sides  of  Goffe  street  to  its  junction  with  Dixwell  avenue, 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Pierpont  Court,  neither  side  of  Pier- 
pont  Court  to  Ashmun,  both  sides  of  Ashmim  to  Grove,  both 
sides  of  Grove  to  College  street,  both  sides  of  College  to  Elm, 
both  sides  of  Elm  to  York,  neither  side  of  York  to  Chapel, both 
sides  of  Chapel  to  Howe,  neither  side  of  Howe  to  George, 
neither  side  of  George  to  Derby  avenue,  neither  side  of  Derby 
avenue  to  West  River,  thence  along  the  shortest  line  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Crescent  street  with  the  Dis- 
trict line,  includes  neither  side  of  Crescent  street  to  Goflfe  street, 
neither  side  of  Goflfe  to  Dixwell  avenue,  thence  in  the  shortest 
direct  line  to  Ashmun,  including  Pierpont  Court,  neither  side 
of  Ashmun  to  Grove,  neither  side  of  Grove  to  Prospect,  both 
sides  of  Prospect  to  Hamden  line,  on  Hamden  line  to  the  dis- 
trict line  of  Westville  District,  and  on  that  line  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Prospect  street  with  the  Ham- 
den line,  includes  neither  side  of  Prospect  to  Sachem,  neither 
side  of  Sachem  to  Whitney  avenue,  thence  in  the  shortest  line 
to  the  junction  of  Orange  and  Pearl  streets,  both  sides  of  Pearl 
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WINCHESTER  SUB-DISTRICT 


LOVELL  SUB-DISTRICT. 
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to  State  street,  both  sides  of  State  to  Humphrey,  both  sides  of 
Humprey  to  Laurel,  neither  side  of  Laurel  to  Mill  River,theuce 
-along  Mill  River  to  Clay  street,  both  sides  of  Clay  street  to 
Ferry  street,  neither  side  of  Ferry  street  to  Pine  street,  both 
sides  of  Ferry  street  to  Lombard  street,  both  sides  of  Lombard 
street  to  Quinnipiac  River,  thence  along  said  river  to  the  Ham- 
den  line  and  along  said  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Note — Seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  living  north  of 
•Clay  and  Lombard  streets  between  Mill  River  and  Quinnipiac 
River  will  attend  the  Strong  School. 


Begining  at  the  corner  of  College  and  Elm  streets,  includes 
neither  side  of  College  street  to  Prospect  street,  neither  side  of 
Prospect  to  Sachem  street,  both  sides  of  Sachem  street  to  Whit- 
ney avenue,  thence  to  the  junction  of  Orange  and  Pearl  streets, 
neither  side  of  Pearl  to  State  street,  neither  side  of  State  to 
Humphrey  street,  neither  side  of  Humphrey  to  Laurel  street, 
both  sides  of  Laurel  to  Mill  River  and  along  said  river  to  Myrtle 
•street,  both  sides  of  Myrtle  street  to  the  railroad,  thence  along 
the  railroad  to  Franklin  street,  thence  through  Franklin  street 
to  Chapel  street  (children  residing  on  Franklin  street  between 
Summer  and  Chapel  streets  may  attend  school  in  either  Woos- 
ter  or  Eaton  sub-districts,  but  a  child  will  ])e  compelled  to  attend 
the  school  which  he  enters  for  the  remainder  of  the  year),  both 
sides  of  Chapel  street  to  Church  street,  both  sides  of  Church 
street  to  Elm  street,  both  sides  of  Elm  street  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Myrtle  street  with  Mill  River, 
down  said  river  and  around  the  water  front  to  Meadow  street, 
both  sides  of  Meadow  street  to  the  corner  of  West  Water  street, 
both  sides  of  West  Water  street  to  Hill  street,  both  sides  of 
Hill  street  to  Whiting  street,  neither  side  of  Whiting  street  to 
Meadow  street,  neither  side  of  Meadow  street  to  Church  street, 
both  sides  of  Church  street  to  Chapel  street,  neither  side  of 
Ohapel  street  to  Franklin  street,  thence  through  Franklin  street 
to  the  railroad  (children  residing  on  Franklin  street  between 
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Summer  and  Chapel  streets  may  attend  school  in  either  the 
Wooster  or  Eaton  sub-districts,  but  a  child  will  be  compelled 
to  attend  the  school  which  he  enters  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year),  thence  along  the  railroad  to  Myrtle  street,  neither  side  of 
Myrtle  street  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Clay  street  and  Mill  River, 
down  Mill  River  and  the  entire  water  front  to  the  city  boun- 
dary, on  that  boundary  to  the  Quinnipiac  River,  down  said 
river  to  Lombard  street,  neither  side  of  Lombard  street  to  Ferry 
street,  neither  side  of  Ferry  street  to  Pine  street,  both  sides  of 
Ferry  street  to  Clay  street,  neither  side  of  Clay  street  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION- 

January,  1903- 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


Sout&worth's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Part  1. 

Walsh  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  1. 

Walsh  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  2. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Part  8. 

Niohol's  Book  of  Problems. 

Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  2. 

Nicholas  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  3. 

Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  4. 

Niohol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  5. 

Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  6. 

Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  7. 

Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  8. 

Mirick's  Lessons  in  Elementary  Grammar. 

Woodley's  Foundation  Lessons  in  English,  Book  1. 

Woodley 's  Foundation  Lessons  in  English,  Book  2. 

Dimton's  Inductive  CJourse  in  English,  Book  1. 

Dunton's  Inductive  Course  in  English,  Book  2. 

Morse  Speller. 

Reed's  Word  Lessons. 

Blaisdell's  Speller,  Book  1. 

BlaisdelJ's  Speller,  Book  3. 

Jepson's  Music  Reader,  No.  1. 

Jepson's  Music  Reader,  No.  2. 

Jepson's  Music  Reader,  No.  3. 

Jepson's  Music  Reader,  No.  4. 


BOOKS. 
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risk's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Montgomery's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Scudder's  New  History  of  the  United  States. 
Gk>rdy's  History  of  the  United  States. 
McMaster's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary. 
Worcester's  Dictionary. 
Frye's  Elements  of  Geography. 
Frye's  Grammar  School  Geography. 
Rand  McNally's  Elementary  Geography. 
Rand  McNally's  Grammar  School  Geography. 
Tarbell's  Introductory  Geography. 
Tarbell's  Complete  School  Geography. 
Redway's  Natu  al  Elementary  Geography. 
Redway's  Natural  Advanced  Geography. 
Morton's  Elementary  Geography. 
Morton's  Complete  Geography. 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  Home  Geography  and  Earth.     \  3- 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  North  America.  f  Book 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  Europe'and'Other  Continents.  '  Series. 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  Home  Geography. 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  The  Earth  as  a  Whole.  5- 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  North  America.  I  Book 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  Europe  and  South  America.  Series, 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  Asia  and  Africa,  etc. 

Cyr's  Graded  First  Reader. 

Cyr's  Graded  Advanced  First  Reader. 

Cyr's  Graded  Second  Reader. 

Cyr's  Graded  Third  Reader. 

Cyr's  Graded  Fourth  Reader. 

C^r's  Graded  Fifth  Reader. 

Cyr's  Graded  Sixth  Reader. 

Cyr's  Graded  Seventh  Reader. 

Cyr's  Graded  Eighth  Reader. 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life  Primer. 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life.  First  Reader. 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  Second  Reader. 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  Third  Reader. 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  Fourth  Reader. 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  Fifth  Reader. 

J.  &  B.  Graded  Literature.  First  Reader. 

J.  &  B.  Graded  Literature,  Second  Reader. 

J.  &  B.  Graded  Literature,  Third  Reader. 

J.  A  B.  Graded  Literature,  Fourth  Reader. 

J.  &  B.  Graded  Literature,  Fifth  Reader. 

The  Arnold  Primer. 
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Stepping  Stones,  First  Reader. 
Stopping  Stones,  Second  Reader. 
Stepping  Stones,  Third  Reader. 
Stepping  Stones,  Fourth  Reader. 
Stepping  Stones,  Fifth  Reader. 
Baldwin's  Primer. 
Baldwin's  First  Reader. 
Baldwin's  Second  Reader. 
*  Baldwin's  Third  Reader. 
Baldwin's  Fourth  Reader. 
Baldwin's  Fifth  Reader. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Names  of  Books. 
Alice  in  Wonderland 
Around  the  World,  Book  I 
Around  the  World,  Book  II 
Advanced  Geography 
.^Jsop's  Fables  and  Mother  Goose 
American  Indians 

Black  Beauty 
Beginner's  Reader  . 
Bird  World 
Book  of  Nature  Myths 

•Commercial  Geography 
•Child's  Garden  of  Verse 

Dog  of  Flanders 

Every  Day  English 
Essentials  of  English  Grammar 
Each  and  All 

Elementary  English  Composition 

Friends  in  Fetithers  and  Fur 
First  Book  in  American  History  . 
First  Book  in  Physical  Geography 
IFridtjof  Nansen 
First  Book  of  Birds 
First  Year  Nature  Books  . 
Finch  Primer  .... 
From  September  to  June  with  Nature 
Friends  and  Helpers 

First  Steps  in  the  History  of  Our  Country 
Geographical  Nature  Study 
History  ofjthe  United  States  and  Its  People 


Authors. 
Carroll 
Carroll 
Carroll 
Potter 
Nash 
Starr 

Sewell 


Stickney-Hotfman 
Hoi  brook 

Tilden 
Steven.son 

Ramie 

Rankin 
Whitney 
Andrews 
Scott  and  Denney 

Johonnot 
Eggleston 
Tarr 
BuU 
Miller 
Beebe 
Finch 
Warren 
Eddy 
Mowry 

Payne 

Eggleston 
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How  to  Keep  Well 

Blaisdell 

xxiSLory  oi  i>ue  Ciiigiisii  Liiiii^ua^e 

.              .  iillClwltrjOlin 

Higher  Liessons  in  £n^1isli 

Reed  and  Kellogg 

Industrial  Primary  Aiithmetic 

Baldwin 

Inductive  Geography.  The,  Elementary 

Dean  and  Davis 

Inductive  G^eography,  The,  Advanced 

Dean  and  Davis 

In  Mythland  ..... 

Beckwith 

King  Arthur  and  His  Court 

Greene 

Language  Through  Nature,  Litarature  »\nd  Art 

Purdue  and  Griswold 

Little  People's  Reader  .... 

Hod  kins 

Longman's  School  Geography 

Chisholra  and  Leete 

Little  Nell  

Dickens 

Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe  . 

Yonge 

Leaders  of  American  History 

Gordy 

Mental  Arithmetic  .... 

Bailey 

Mental  Arithmetic  .... 

Wentworth 

Mental  Arithmetic  .... 

Milne 

Man  Without  a  Coimtry  .... 

Hale 

Nature's  Byways  ..... 

Ford 

A^ai>ur<3  otuuy  iii  jiiieiiicxivurj^      iiooio,  xwok  i 

^XI 1 1  a/~kn 

Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools.  Book  II 

Wilson 

Norse  Gods  and  Heroes  .... 

Klingensmith 

A^t)w  xTaii&iiu  ./vrii/iiuieLic,  oeconu  xxa>k 

Seaver 

Old  Time  Stories  Retold  .... 

Smyth 

Our  World  Reader,  No.  I  . 

Hall 

^.ALLT  X*  irSI;  OCIIUUl   XXX/K  .... 

Ferris 

Picturesque  Geographical  Reader,  Book  I 

King 

Primer  of  Health  ..... 

Stowell 

Practical  Exercises  in  English 

Buehler 

Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  I        .         .  . 

Spear 

Plants  and  Their  Children 

Dana 

Primer  of  Work  and  Play 

Alger 

Studies  in  English  .... 

Walsh,  Greenwood 

Sunbonnot  Babies'  Primer 

Glover 

Story  of  Ameiican  History,  The 

Blaisdell 

Story  from  the  Poets  .... 

Atwater 

Sight  Arithmetic  ..... 

Brailbury 

Stories  of  "Starland  .... 

Proctor 

Study  of  Words      .         .         •         .  . 

Trench 

Stories  from  English  History 

Blaisdell 

Seven  Little  Sisters  .... 

Andrews 

Stories  Mother  Nature  Told 

Andrews 

stories  of  Pioneer  Life  .... 

Bass 
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Stories  of  Ohio 

Howell 

Stories  of  New  Jersey  .... 

Stockton 

Stories  of  Old  Bay  State  .... 

Brooks 

Stories  of  Woods  and  Fields 

Brow  11 

Side  Lights  on  American  History,  Volumes  I  and  II 

Elson 

Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers 

.  Burroughs 

Stories  of  Long  Ago  .... 

Kupfer 

Xjrpmai  ici  OS  Liijm  SjUckik.fsayx:<hiK3  . 

Ten  Boys  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now  . 

Andrews 

Thought  Reader,  The,  Book  I  . 

Summers 

Uncle  Robert's  Geography,  Part  III 

Parker 

Wood  Building  ..... 

.  Kellogg  and  Reed 

Werner's  Arithmet  c,  Book  I 

Hall 

Ways  of  Wood  Folk  .... 

Long 

Wilderness  Ways  .... 

Long 

Young  Citizen  ..... 

Dole 

Young  American  ..... 

Judson 

SERIES. 

All  The  Year  Round,  (Strong)         ....  Ginn  &  Co. 
Part     I.  Autumn. 
Part  II.  Winter. 
Part  III.  Spring. 

American  Orations  .       G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

Vol.      L    Colonialism,  Constitutional  Government,  Etc. 
Vol.     II.    The  Anti  Slavery  Struggle. 
Vol.   III.    The  Anti -Slavery  Struggle  (Continued). 
Vol.  IV.    Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

Child  Life  (Blaisdell),     ......  Macmillan 

(All  books  in  this  series  which  are  not  now 
on  the  Text  Book  list. ) 

Choice  Literature  (Williams)   .  .      Butler,  Sheldon  &  Co- 

Book  1,  for  Primary  Grades. 
Book  2,  for  Primary  Grades. 
Book  1,  for  Intermediate  Grades. 
Book  2,  for  Intermediate  Grades. 
Book  1,  for  Grammar  Grades. 
Book  2,  for  Grammar  Grades. 

Classics  FOR  Children,  .....  Ginn  &  Co. 

Aesoi>'s  Fables,  Stickney. 

Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  First  Series.  Stickney. 
Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  Second  Series,  Stickney, 
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Bunyan's  Pilgrim  Progress,  Montgomery. 
Burt's  Stories  from  Plato,  Burt. 
Chesterfield's  Letters,  Ginn. 
Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 
DeFoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Lambert. 
Dicken's  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  McRae. 
Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha,  Wheaton. 
Epictetus,  Qinn. 

Fiske-Irvings  Washington  and  his  Country. 

Francillon's  Gods  and  Heroes. 

Franklin:  Hisf^ife,  by  Himself,  Montgomery. 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Part  I,  Wiltse. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Part  H,  Wiltse. 

Grots  and  Segur'sTwo  Great  Retreats. 

Hale's  Arabian  Nights. 

Hatim  Tai.  Alger. 

Heidi,  Dole. 

Heroic  Ballads.  Montgomery.  ^ 

Hudson  and  Lamb's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Hughes'  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  Robinson. 

Irving's  Alhambra,  White. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Sprague. 

Jean  Valjean,  Wiltse. 

Jeflferies'  Sir  Bevis.  Kelly. 

Johnson's  Rasselas. 

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes,  Tetlow. 

Kingsley's  Water  Babies,  Stickney. 

Classics  fob  Children,  .....  Ginn  &  Co 

Lamb's  Adven  tures  of  Ulysses. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
Litchfield's  Nine  Worlds. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Ginn. 
Martineau's  Peasant  and  Prince. 
Picciola,  Alger. 
Plutarch's  Lives,  Ginn. 
Ruskin's  King  of  the  Grolden  River. 
Selections,  Ruskin,  Ginn. 
Scott's  Guy  Mannering,  Yonge. 
Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Yonge. 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Ginn. 
Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Allen. 
Scott's  Marmioij,  Montgomery. 
Scott's  Old  Mortality,  Montgomery. 
Scott's  Quentin  Durward,  Yonge. 
Scott's  Rob  Boy,  Yonge. 
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Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Ginn. 

Scott's  Talisman,  Holbrook. 

Selections  for  Memorizing,  Williams  and  Foster. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  Blaisdell. 

Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Stickney. 

Undine,  Alger. 

White's  Selbome,  Morse. 

Bimbi,  Ram6e. 

Chimisso's  Peter  Schlemihl,  Alger. 
EoLEOTio  School  Rbadino,  American  Book  Ck). 

Lane's  Stories  for  Children. 
Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables. 
Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 
Baldwin's  Old  Stories  of  the  East. 
Baldwin's  Old  Greek  Stories. 
Bradish's  Old  Norse  Stories. 

Shaw's  Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands, 
thaw's  Discoverers  and  Explorers. 
Markwick  and  Smith's  The  True  Citizen. 
Krout's  Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Stephens. 
Clark's  Arabian  Nights. 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure. 

Pyle's  Prose  and  Verse  for  Cliildren. 

Person's  Our  Country  in  Prose  and  Poem. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Chosen  People. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Romans.  . 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  English. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Great  Republic. 

Clarke's  Story  of  Troy. 

Clarke's  Story  of  Aeneas. 

Clarke's  Story  of  Ceasar. 

Clarke's  Story  of  Ulysses. 

Scott's  Kenilworth,  Norris. 

Scott's  Quentin  Durward,  Norris. 

Scott's  Talisman,  Dewey. 

Dicken's  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Kirk. 

Kelly's  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors. 

Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Cliildren. 

Need  ham's  Outdoor  Studies. 

Bolder's  Stories  of  Animal  Life. 

Hoi  brook's  'Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song, 

Morris'  Scripture  Readings. 
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Rickoff's  Supplementary  First  Reader. 
Rolfe's  Fairy  Tales. 

Schaeffer's  Bible  Readings  for  Schools. 
English  Classics,  ....     Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

This  list  includes  about  three  hundred  different  books. 
See  catalogue. 

Five-Cent  Classics,  .  Educational  Publishing  Co. 

This  list  includes  about  one  hundred  different  books. 
See  catalogue. 

Four  Qrbat  Ameeicans,  .  Werner  School  Book  Co. 

Four  Great  Americans : 

Washington,  Franklin,  Webster,  Lincoln. 
Four  American  Patriots : 

Henry,  Hamilton,  Jackson,  Qrant. 
Four  American  Naval  Heros : 

Jones,  Perry,  Farragut,  Dewey. 
Four  American  Poets : 

Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes. 
Four  Famous  American  Writers : 

Irving,  Poe,  Lowell.^Taylor. 
Four  American  Pioneers : 

Boone,  Clark,  Crockett,  Carson. 
Great  American  Educators : 

Mann,  Lyon.  Paige,  Barnietrd,  Sheldon,  Wickersham, 
Baterman,  Filbrick. 
Four  American  Explorers: 

Lewis,  Clark,  Frjmont,  Kane. 
Four  American  Inventors : 

Whitney.  Fulton,  Morse,. Edison. 
Four  American  Indians. 
Geoqraphioal  Readers  (Carpenter)    .         .  American  Book  Co. 

Asia. 

North  Americ  a. 
South  America. 
Europe. 

Graded  Literature  ( Judson  and  Bender)  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Sixth  Book. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Book  combined. 
Seventh  Book. 
Eighth  Book. 

Hawthorne  Readers,     ....     Globe  School  Book  Co. 
First  Reader  -Little  Folk  Tales. 
Second  Reader  -Story  Land. 
Third  Reader  -From  Many  Lands. 
Fourth  Reader— Nature  and  Life,  also  in  Parts  I  and  II. 
Fifth  Reader— Literature,  also  in  Parts  I  and  II. 
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D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 


Rand.  McNally  &  Co. 

EIGHT  BOOK  SERIES. 

Holton  Primer. 
Book  1. 
Book  2 
Book  3. 
Book  4. 
Book  5. 
Book  6. 
Book  7. 
Book  8. 

Natube  Series  (Bass)  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Animal  Life. 
Plant  Life. 

New  Century  Historical  Readers,    .  The  Morse  Co. 

Book  1,  Indians  and  Pioneers,  Duttcm. 
Book  2.  The  Colonies,  Button. 

Book  3,  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  England,  Burton. 

New  Century  Readers  ....       The  Morse  Co. 

Book  1 .  For  Childhood  Days,  Tliompson. 
Book  2»  Fairy  Tales  and  Fables.  Thompson. 
Book  8,  Nature,  Myth  and  Story. 

BiTBBSIDB  Literature  .         Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

This  list  includes  about  200  different  lx)oks. 
See  Catalogue. 

School  Reading  by  Grades  (Baldwin),  American  Book  Co. 

Book  6. 
Book  7. 
Book  8. 

Bobibners  Series  of  School  Reading         .         Chaa.  Scribner's  Sons 
The  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson. 
The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,  Pyle. 
The  Boy  General,  Custer  and  Burt. 
The  Ho  wells'  Story  Book,  Howells. 
Herakles,  The  Hero  of  Thel)es,  Burt  and  Ragesin. 
Lobo,  Rag  and  Vixen,  Thompson. 
The  Gable  Story  Book,  Burt  and  Cable. 


Heart  of  Oak  (Norton) 

Volume  I. 

Volume  II. 

Volume  III. 

Volume  IV. 

Volume  V. 

Volume  VI. 
Lights  to  Literature.  . 

FIVE  BOOK  series. 

Holton  Primer. 
Book  1. 
Book  2. 
Book  3. 
Book  4. 
Book  5. 
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Odysseus,  The  Hero  of  Ithaca,  Burt. 

The  Eugene  Field  Book,  Burt  and  Cable. 

Twelve  Naval  Captains,  Seawell. 

Poems  of  American  Patriotism,  Matthews. 

Fanciful  Tales,  Stockton. 

The  Hoosier  School  Boy,  Eggleston. 

Children's  Stories  in  American  Literature,  1660-1860,  Wright. 
Children's  Stories  in  American  Literature,  1860-1896,  Wright. 
Kroy  and  Johnny  Bear,  Thompson. 

^Source  Readers  in  American  Literature  (Hart)  .  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Vol.    I.    Colonial  Children. 
Vol.  II.    Heroes  and  Patriots  of  the  Revolution. 
Vol.  III.    How  Our  Grandfathers  lived. 
Vol.  IV. 

"Stepping  Stones  to  American  Literature  (Arnold),  Silver,  BurdettA  Co. 
A  Reader  for  Fifth  Grades. 
A  Reader  for  Sixth  Grades. 
A  Reader  for  Seventh  Grades. 
A  Reader  for  Higher  Grades, 
tlearning  to  Read. 

Standard  Literature  Readers      .  .   University  Pub.  Co. 

Cooper's  The  Spy. 
Cooper's  The  Pilot. 
Scott  s  Rob  Roy. 
Irving's  Albambra. 
Dickens'  Christmas  Stories. 
Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  etc. 
Scott's  Kenil worth. 
Cooper's  The  Deerslayer. 
Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Kennedy's  Horse-Shoe  Robinson. 
Byron's  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  etc. 
Bulwer-Lytton's  Harold. 
Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 
Dickens'  Paul  Dombey. 
Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales. 
Hawthorne's  A  Wonder  Book. 
Irving's  The  Sketch  Book. 
Hugo's  Ninety-Three. 
Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 
Hawthorne's  Snow  Image  and  Other  Twice  Told  Tales. 
Longfellow's  Evangeline. 
Dickens'  Little  Nell. 
Irving's  Knickerbocker  Stories. 
Scott's  Ivanhoe. 
De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe. 
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Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure. 

Cooper's  The  Water  Witch. 

Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Sawell's  Black  Beauty. 

Simms'  The  Yemassee. 

Kingsley's  Westward,  Ho! 

Vernes'  Round  the  World  in  80  Days. 

Wyss'  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Dickens'  David  Copperfield's  Childhood. 

Longfellow's  The  Songs  of  Hiawatha. 

Bulwer-Lytton's  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

Fairy  Tales. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrels. 
The  Peasant  and  Prince. 
Five  Great  Authors. 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 
The  Dutchman's  Fireside. 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  * 
Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair. 

Longfellow's  Courtsnip  of  Miles  Standish,  and  Other  Poems. 
Goldsmith's  Gray,  Burns  and  Other  Romantic  Poets. 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Scott's  Waverly. 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Csesar. 
Hans  Anderson's  Best  Stories. 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 
Ten-Cent  Classic  Series  .  Educational  Pub.  Co^ 

This  list  includes  about  100  different  books. 
See  Catalogue. 

Wake  Robin  Series  of  Biography  .       Silver,  Burdett  &  COi 

Vol.    I.    Second  Reader  Vocabulary. 

Vol.   II.    Third  Reader  Vocabulary. 

Vol.  III.    Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  Vocabulary. 
World  and  its  People         .  .  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.. 

Book  1.    First  Lessons. 

Book  2.    Glimpses  of  the  World. 

Book  3.    Our  Own  Country. 

Book  4.    Our  American  Neighbors. 

Book  5.    Modern  Europe. 

Book  6.    Life  in  Asia. 

Book  7.    Views  in  Africa.    Also  in  Parts  1  and  2  (separate). 
Book   8.    Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea. 
B>3k  9.    Hawaii  an  d  Its  People. 

Book  10.    The  South  American  Republics. 

Book  11.    The  Story  of  the  Philippines. 
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YouNO  F0LK8  LiBBABT  OP  CHOICE  LiTKBjLTURS   .   Educational  Pub.  Co. 
^£8op's  Fables. 
Buds,  Stems  and  Roots. 
Dombey  &  Son. 
Friends  of  the  Field. 
Flower  Friends. 
Grandfather's  Qiair. 
Oreat  InTentors. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 
House  of  Seven  Gables. 

Leave's  from  Natiure's  Story  Book— Vols.  I,  II,  III. 

Legends  of  Norseland. 

Little  NeU. 

Our  Authors. 

Stories  of  Great  Men. 

Stories  of  Old  Germany. 

Stories  from  Garden  and  Field. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Tanglewood  Tales. 

Twice  Told  Tales. 

Wonder  Book. 

Youth  s  Companion  Sbbies.  .         .         .  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Wide  World. 
Northern  Europe. 
Under  Sunny  Skies. 
Toward  the  Rising  Sun. 
Strange  Lands  Near  Home. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT  B00K5. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


Names  of  Books. 


Authors. 
Lockwood  &  Emerson 
,         .  Sliaw 
Scott  &  Denny 
Webster 


Composition  and  Rhetoric, 
English  and  American  Literature 
English  Composition,  Elementary, 
English  Literature  and  Composition 
First  Book  in  Old  English 
Foundation  of  Rhetoric 
Inductive  Lessons  in  Rhetoric 
Introduction  to  English  Literature 
Lessons  in  English 
Modem  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Paragraph  Writing 
Poetics  .... 


Pancoast 
.  Lockwood 
Smith  «&  Thomas 
Soott  &  Denny 
,  Aristotle 


C(K)k 
Hill 
Ltnvis 
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l\tiolunftl  E3J?ercises  in  English 
IWtiiVftl  Rlietoric 
lVi«o^>l^s  of  Argumentation 

>4^;^kx>?i|MHM?o  Hs  a  Dramatic  Artist 


Buehler 
Quackenbos 
Baker 
Butler 
Moulton 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


NA«»tv»  ot  Books. 

"•^^-Kvr  UiU  Dration 
'v^^^ury  Tales  . 

V  I     vvh\p  v*f  Miles  Standish 

K\.vV"^^^^  lA>nl  Olive 
b.Nx^x  vvu  Hums 

Kvxvx  v^u  Hyn>n 

K^%»^\  vn\  Milton  and  Addi^n 

b.s-i^v  vn\  *UvUii:»n 

V^WMftOf  Um  RcfiuMio 
VMl^v^lHitg  l^fi««*.  etc. 

tiiMvM  X  of  liAiTVi^  ni  Ix^ndon 

H^HMai^  of  Seven  G^hb'ets 
HuuUiiij:  of  the  D««r 

ll«itMS 

tui«A.  aMEs  K  ^: 


Authors. 
Scott 
Shakespeare 
Burroughs 
Webster 
Chaucer 
Byron 
Dickens 
Burk 
Ix)ngfellow 
Bacon 
Macaulay 
Carlyle 
Lamb 
Macaulay 
Macaulay 
Macaulay 
Macaulay 
Longfellow 
Emerson 
Lincoln 
Shakespeare 
Oftrlyle 
DeFoe 
Macaulay 
Hawthorne 
Warner 
Kingsley 
Tennyson 
Pope 
Scott 
DeQuincy 
Shakespeare 
Scott 
Taylor 
Cooper 
Milton 
Shakespeare 
Sx»!t 
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Merchant  of  Venice 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
Nelson,  Life  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite 
Paradise  Lost 
Princess 

Revolt  of  the  Tartars 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 

Selections  from  Irving 
Selections  from  American  Authors. 
Silas  Mamer 
Sir  Roger  DeCoverly 
Snowbound 
Hobrab  and  Rustum 
Speeches 

Succession  of  Forest  Trees 
Tales  of  the  White  Hills 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn 
Tales  of  a  Traveller 
Talisman 
Tempest 
Twelfth  Night 
Vicar  of  Wakefield 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
Woodstock  . 


Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 
bouthey 
Dryden 
Milton 
Tennyson 
DeQuincy 
Coleridge 
Addison  and  Goldsmith 
Coleridge  and  Burns 
Browning 
Edwin  Arnold 
Ruskin 
Wordsworth 
Webster 
Matthew  Arnold 
Thomas 


Eliot 
Addison 
Whittier 
Arnold 
Barker 
Thoreau 
.  Hawthorne 
.  Longfellow 
Irving 
Scott 
Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 
.  Goldsmith 
Lowell 
Scott 


GERMAN 

Names  of  Books. 
Aus  dein  Staat  Fnedricksder  Grossea 
Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts 
Aus  Meiner  Welt 
Bilder  Buch  ohne  Bilder 
Bilder  Aus  der  Deutsche  Literatur 
Das  Deutsche  Buch^ur  An  f anger 
Der  Schwiegersohn 
Der  Zwerg  Nase 
Die  Eisjungfrau  und  andere  Geschichten 
Die  Nonna  .... 
Die  Jonmalisten 


Authors. 
Freytag 
.  Eichendorff 
Meissner 
Anderson 
Keller 

Schrakamp  and  van  Daell 
.  Baumbach 
Hauff 
Anderson 
Baumbach 
Freytag 
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Heine 


Wilhelm 
Scheffel 
Schmitz 


.  Sudermann 
Brandt 
Collar 
.  Gerstacker 
Whitney 
Hatfield 
Heath 
Whitney 
Harris 
Meissner 
Huss 
.  Lodermann 
v^!i,.*jiebach  and  MuUer 
Goethe 
Von  Hillern 
Storm 
.  Gerstacker 


Schiller 
Heyse 
Grimm 
Guerber 
Guerber 
Schiller 
Lessing 
Chammisso 
Spyri 
Diepold 
Freytag 
Stern 
Elz 
Fouque 
Scliiller 
Bernhardt 


h^rckmann  and'Chatrian 
Whitney 
Whitney 
Baillot 
Hugo 
Ange  and  Petit 
Legouveand  Labiche 
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GREEK 


Anabasis 

Beginner's  Greek  Book 
First  Greek  Book 
Oreek  Grammar 
Greek  Prose 
Uiad,  Six  Books 


La  Mare  au  Diable 
La  Petite  Fadette  . 
L'Abbe  Constantin 
L'Evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort 
Le  Bourgeois  Gentillhomme 
Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  . 
Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon 
Mile.  d3  la  Seigliere 
Milton's  French  Lyrics 
Monte  Cristo 
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JANITORS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

High  School,  Addison  L  Abell,  40  Edwards  St..     .                    .  $  920 

"      Ter ranee  Donahue,  Asst.,  4  Lyon  St..         .  .  400 

Strong  School,  Fred'k  L.  Williams  and  Asst..  313  Grand  Av.,     .  $1,320 

Winchester  School.  Dennis  O'Keefe  and  Asst..  216  Mansfield  St.,  1.100 

Eaton  School.  Waldo  A.  Gilbert,  29  Hotchkiss  St  ,        .            .  1.000 
Dwight  School  and  Kindergarten,  Wilfred  C  Talmadge.  245  Or- 

chard  St..      ........  900 

Horace  Day  School  and  Kindergarten,  James  S.  O'Brien,  101 

Hill  St.,    900 

Zunder  School,  H.  W  Blakeslee,  13  Park  St  .  .  .  900 
Board  man  Manual  Training  High  School. 

Isaac  W.  Bishop,  Janitor.  355  Otchard  St..  1,200 

W.  H.  Wakenian,  Engineer.  64  Henry  St..        .         .         .  750 

Roger  Sherman  Scho  »1.  Frank  S  Upson.  383  Whalley  Av.,        .  900 

Webster  School.  John  Shaughnessy.  21  Broad  St.,  .         .  850 

Skinner  School,  John  J.  Dillon,  22  Leonard  St..     .  850 

WtKjster  School.  Timothy  J  O'Donnell,  54  Sylvan  av  ,     .  850 

Lovell  School.  Charles  E.  Stanford,  102  Nash  St.,  .  850 

Washi/igton  School,  Charles  P.  Brown.  190  Spring  St..     •  850 

Welch  School.  George  W.  Porter.  44  Arthur  St  ,    .                   .  750 

Woolsey  School,  John  W.  Hill.  61  Wolcott  St  ,      .                   .  850 

Shelton  Avenue  School,  Henry  G.  Boydston,  125  Shelton  Av.,    .  800 

Hamilton  School,  Michael  Hughson,  177  Franklin  St.,       .  900 

"      Thomas  Carney,  Asst..  651  Grand  A  v., .         .  700 

Fair  Street  School.  Hugh  J.  McManus,  95i  Hill  St.,                   .  800 

Cedar  Street  School,  A.  L.  Tanner,  127  Howard  Av.,               .  1,000 

Worthington  Hooker  School,  George  W.  Beebe,  465  Dixwell  Av.  750 

Ezekiel  Clieever  School,  James  E.  Rice.  74  Clark  St ,  700 

Edwards  Street  School,  George  A.  Cobb,  119  Nicoll  St ,   .  700 

Hal  lock  Street  School,  Thomas  McKiernan,  30  Hallock  St.,       .  700 

Ferry  Street  School,  Francis  Ray,  219  English  St.,                   .  700 

Dixwell  Avenue  School,  Herman  Gebel,  168  Columbus  Av.,  .  500 
Quinnipiac  Avenue  School  and  Lenox  Street  School,  Edward  N. 

Holaday,  283  Lenox.  Annex,         .....  500 

Oak  Street  School.  Mary  Hannan,  352  Oak  St..      .                   ,  400 

Davenport  Avenue  School,  John  J.  Skinner,  87  Greenwich  Av.,  .  400 

Orchard  Street  School,  August  Weil,  18  Vernon  St.,       .         .  400 
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Humphrey  Street  School,  Patrick  Reynolds.  41  Nicoll  St..  400 

West  Street  School.  Lewis  H.  Short,  89  Spring  St ,         .  .  400 

Greenwich  Avenue  School,  Mich'l  J  Reardon.  181  Plymouth  St..  40(» 

Carlisle  Street  School,  Julia  Coxson.  158  Carlisle  St.,  400 

Lloyd  Street  School,  George  Davis,  138  Wolcott  St.,  400 

Woodward  School,  Erwin  B.  Lillie,  39  Townsend  Av  ,     .  400 

Office  Board  of  Education,  Alice  Burton,  173  Thompson  St..  240 

Whiting  Street  School,  William  E.  Short.  38  Whiting  St..  150 

Lovell  Kindergarten,  George  A.  Cobb,  119  NicoU  St.,  .  100 

Shelton  Avenue  Annex,  Henry  G.  Boydston.  125  Shelton  Av...  1.50 

Woodward  Annex,  Erwin  B.  Lillie,  39  Townsend  Av.,  loO 

Lloyd  Street  Kindergarten,  George  Davis,  138  Wolcott  St.,  100 

Morris  Cove  School,  James  F.  Judge,  249  Crown  St.,  150 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

OF  THE 

NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

FOR  THE 

YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1903. 
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ASTOR,  LtNOX  AND 

TILDEN  FOM^OATIONS. 


SCHCX)L  OFFICERS. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
Terms  expire  third  Monday  in  September. 


ELI  WHITNEY,  President. 


Term 
Expires. 

Thomas  Hooker,  233  Church  St  1904 

Jacob  B.  Ullman,  866  Chapel  St  1904 

James  T.  Moran,  42  Church  St  1905 

Frederick  A.  Betts,  42  Church  St  1905 

Henry  A.  Spang,  841  Chapel  St  1906 

Eu  Whitney,  100  Crown  St  1907 

John  D.  Jackson,  86  Crown  St  1907 


The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Friday  evenings  of  each  month  at  8  o'clock,  and  are  open  to  the  public 
unless  otherwise  specially  ordered. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


FINANCE. 

Thomas  Hooker.  Eli  Whitney. 

SCHOOLS. 

Jambs  T.  Moran.  John  D.  Jackson. 
Jacob  B.  Ullman. 

school  buildinob. 

Frederick  A.  Betts.  Henry  A.  Spang. 
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OFFICERS 


«TPEBINTENDENT. 

Fbank  H.  Beede,  424  Temple  Street. 

SECEETAKY. 

Gborge  T.  Hewlett,  90  Whalley  Avenue. 

INSPECTOR  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Denis  J.  Maloney,  96  Chapel  Street. 


OFFICES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

21  Center  Street. 

Open  from  8.16  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. ;  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m. 
onfall  school  days,  and  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  on  Saturday. 


OFFICE  HOURS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  ON 
ALL  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

From  8.16  to  9  o'clock  a.  m. 
From  4  to  6  p.  m. 
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ASTOR,  LtNOX  AND 

TfLOEN  FOI."'CAT10NS. 


SCHCX)L  OFFICERS. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
Terms  expire  third  Monday  in  September. 


ELI  WHITNEY,  President. 

Term 
Expires. 

Thomas  Hooker,  233  Church  St  1904 

Jacob  B.  Ullman,  866  Chapel  St  1904 

James  T.  Moran,  42  Church  St  1905 

Frederick  A.  Betts,  42  Church  St  1905 

Henry  A.  Spang,  841  Chapel  St  1906 

Eli  Whitney,  100  Crown  St  1907 

John  D.  Jackson,  86  Crown  St  1907 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Friday  evenings  of  each  month  at  8  o'clock,  and  are  open  to  the  public 
unless  otherwise  specially  ordered. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


FINANCE. 

Thomas  Hooker.  Eli  Whitney. 

SOHOOLS. 

James  T.  Moran.  John  D.  Jackson. 
Jacob  B.  Ullman. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Predebick  a.  Betts.  Henry  A.  Spang. 
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OFFICERS 


€WTPERINTENDENT. 

Frank  H.  Beede,  424  Temple  Street. 

SECRETARY. 

George  T.  Hewlett,  90  Whalley  Avenue. 

INSPECTOR  OP  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Denis  J.  Maloney,  96  Chapel  Street. 


OFFICES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

21  Center  Street. 

Open  from  8.16  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. ;  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m. 
onfall  school  days,  and  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  on  Saturday. 


OFFICE  HOURS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  ON  * 
ALL  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

From  8.16  to  9  o'clock  a.  m. 
From  4  to  6  p.  m. 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR  FOR  1903-1904. 


1903. 

1  Mth.  II 

Sun. 

J 

11 

Thurs. 

Sat. 

1904. 

1  Mth.  II 

□ 

Mon. 

3 
S 

Wed. 

2 

3 

H 

■J 

1  ,'2 

1  8 

4 

.  5 

6 

f 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Sept. 

13 

14 

1  I* 

17 

18 

19 

M«r. 

18 

|4 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

87 

28 

29 

1  30 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

2 

8 

1 

2 

4 

5- 

6 

8 

9 

10 

Apr. 

7 

3 

4 

5- 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Oct. 

11 

12 

i5 

16 

17 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

18 

19 

21 

22 

23 

24 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

81 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

2 

1 

2- 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3- 

4 

5 

6 

T 

8 

9 

10 

11 

.! 

14 

May 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Nov. 

16 

16 

i7 

18 

10 

2o 

21 

15 

,% 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

3 

19 

30- 

9 

29 

80 

31- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

D«c. 

13 

i4 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

June 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

25 

26 

10 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

27 

2H 

29 

SO 

M 

26 

27 

28- 

29 

20 

1901 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Jan. 

10 

11 

.1 

13 

14 

15 

16 

July 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

as 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

31 

31 

5 

2- 

6 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

Feb. 

8 

9 

,i 

A 

.! 

18* 

Aug. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

^! 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

28 

29 

80 

81 

Fall  Term  begins  Tuesday,  September  8 ;  ends  December  24. 


Winter  Term  l>egin8  January  4 ;  ends  March  25. 

Spring  Term  begins  Monday,  April  4;  ends  June  28. 

In  the  payment  of  teachers  and  in  computing  the  attendance  of 
pupils,  October  16,  November  26  and  27,  and  May  30  are  to  be  counted 
as  school  days. 
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OFFICE  HOURS  OF  SUPERVISORS. 


ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS, 
Supervisor  op  Primary  Schools. 
Thursdays  4:30-5:30  p.  m. 
Office  Board  of  Education. 

HARRY  HOUSTON, 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship. 
Third  and  Fourth  Thursdays  of  each  Month. 
4:30-5:30  p.  m. 
Office  Board  of  Education. 

FREDRIC  L.  BURNHAM, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing. 
Thursdays  4:30-5:30  p.  m. 
Office  Board  of  Education. 
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FLAG  DAYS. 


On  the  following  dates  the  flags  are  to  be  displayed 
from  all  school  buildings. 

I 


Perry's  Victory,  .... 

.    Sept.  10 

Battle  of  Antietam,     .  . 

.    Sept.  17 

Battle  of  Saratoga,  .... 

Oct.  17 

Cornwallis'  Surrender, 

Oct.  19 

Sherman  8  March  to  the  Sea,  . 

Nov.  14 

Garfield  born,  . 

"vr         H  f\ 

\    Nov.  19 

Battle  of  Princeton,  .... 

Jan.  3 

Battle  of  New  Orleans, 

Jan.  8 

Benjamin  Franklin  born. 

.     Jan.  17 

William  McKinley  born, 

.     Jan.  29 

Abraham  Lincoln  born. 

.     Feb.  12 

George  Washington  born, 

.     Feb.  22 

First  United  States  Congress, 

Mar.  4 

Thomas  Jefferson  born. 

Apr.  2 

Lee's  Surrender  at  Appomattox, 

Apr.  9 

Battle  of  Lexington,  .... 

.     Apr.  19 

Inauguration  of  Washington, 

.     Apr.  30 

Founding  of  Jamestown, 

May  14 

Patrick  Henry  born,  .... 

.     May  29 

Memorial  Day,  .... 

.     May  30 

Flag  of  Stars  and  Stripes  adopted  by  Congress, 

.    June  14 

Battle  of  Bimker  Hill, 

.    June  17 
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HOLY  DAYS  OF  THE  CATHOUC  CHURCH. 
QOCURRINO  ON  80HOOL  DATS, 
1908-1904. 

Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Tuesday,  Dec.  8,  1908 

Feast  of  Ascension,  Thursday,  May  12,  1904 

JEWISH  HOLY  DAYS. 

OCCURRING  ON  SCHOOL  DAYS, 

1903-1904. 

New  Years,   -  .    Tuesday,  Sept.  22,  1908 

Day  of  Atonement,  Thursday.  Oct.  1,  1908 

Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Tuesday,  Oct.  6,  1908 

**   Tuesday,  Oct.  18.  1908 

Feast  of  Passover,  Thursday.  Mar.  81,  1904 

**      •«   Wednesday.  April  6,  1904 

Feast  of  Weeks,  Friday,  May  20.  1904 

By  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pupils  detained  from  school  on 
account  of  the  above-named  Holy  Days  are  to  be  regarded  as  excusable 
for  the  absences ;  and  are  not  required  to  make  up  lessons  lost  because  of 
such  absence. 

The  Committee  on  Schools  instructs  teachers  that  children  detained 
from  school  on  account  of  the  above  Holy  Days  shall  be  reported  as  per- 
fect in  attendance  during  the  y^r,  if  not  absent  or  tardy  at  any  other 
time;  that  a  credit  of  recitation  shall  be  given  to  each  child  so  absent, 
equal  to  the  average  credit  of  each  study  during  the  week. 

Pupils  may  be  admitted  on  each  of  the  days  named  in  the  preceding, 
before  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  without  being  marked  as  tardy,  provided  they 
bring  satisfactory  notice  from  their  parents  that  they  have  been  detained 
by  religious  services. 

HOLIDAYS. 

October  16,  Teachers' Convention » 

November  26-27,  Thanksgiving 

May  80.  Memorial  Day. 

The  schools  below  the  High  Schools  will  close  at  12  o'clock  noon,  on 
Wednesday,  November  25th,  and  on  Thursday,  December  24. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 


To  His  Honor ^  John  P.  Studley,  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
New  Haven : 

The  Board  of  Education  presents  herewith  its  annual 
report,  as  required  by  the  City  Charter.  This  report  includes 
the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Board,  the 
reports  of  the  Supervisors  to  the  Superintendent,  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Finance,  and  the  usual  statistics, 
to  all  of  which  your  attention  is  respectfully  called. 

The  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  past  year  was  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  High  School  on  April  thirteenth.  The  building 
was,  by  vote  of  the  Board,  named  the  Hillhouse  High  School, 
and  Hillhouse  and  Boardman  together  constitute  the  New 
Haven  High  School.  Dr.  Cushing  was  made  principal  of  the 
New  Haven  High  School  and  under  his  able  management  the 
partial  consolidation  of  Hillhouse  and  Boardman  has  been 
effected  without  friction,  to  the  decided  advantage  of  both,  and 
without  loss  to  the  distinctive  features  of  either  school.  The 
only  work  remaining  to  complete  the  Hillhouse  School  is  the 
equipment  of  the  laboratories. 

For  its  size  it  is  the  cheapest  high  school  building  erected 
in  New  England  during  recent  years  but  has  thus  far  satisfac- 
torily met  all  requirements. 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  of  thirteen  large  high  schools 
built  in  New  England  cities  since  1891  was  about  $300.  The 
cost  of  the  Hillhouse  Building  will  be  about  S300,000  including 
furniture  and  equipment.  As  it  can  easily  accommodate  fifteen 
hundred  pupils,  the  average  cost  per  pupil  will  be  only  *200. 
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As  sooD  as  the  M  Hillhoose  Bailding  was  vacated,  the 
work  of  renovatiiig  and  remodeling  was  commenced  and  it 
was  opened  in  Sept»nber  as  the  Orange  St.  Grammar  Schod. 
This  school  has  room  for  625  pupils  and  there  are  now  5T5  in 
attendance.  These  pupils  have  been  drawn  from  several  sub* 
districts  hy  changing  boundary  lines  and  relief  has  thus  been 
afforded  to  several  overcrowded  schools. 

The  fire  which  partially  destroyed  the  Elaton  Building  in 
July,  fortunately  occurred  during  the  long  vacation,  and  the 
repairs  were  so  energetically  pushed  that  there  was  only  a 
weeks  delay  in  opening  the  school.  The  amount  receiveil  from 
the  insurance  companies  paid  the  total  cost  of  repairs  and  the 
building  is,  for  all  practice  purposes,  as  good  as  before.  Fresh 
paint  has  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  rooms. 

Two  portable  single  room  buildings  were  provided  diuring 
the  year  at  a  cost  of  $1200  each.  One  was  placed  in  the  rear 
of  the  Dizwell  Ave.  School  and  the  other  on  leased  land  ad- 
joining the  Greenwich  Ave.  School.  These  buildings  have 
temporarily  relieved  the  congested  condition  of  the  two  sohix^ls 
but,  at  best,  are  mere  makeshifts. 

A  building  site  at  the  Comer  of  Orchard  and  So  ran  ton 
Streets  was  purchased  in  December  for  $5,000  and  a  building 
will  be  erected  on  it  as  soon  as  a  suflScient  appropriation  is 
made  for  the  purpose. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

Eli  Whitney,  President, 
New  Haven,  Coxx.,  February  12,  1004. 
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REPORT 

OP  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

The  Committee  on  Finance  presents  the  following  report  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  district,  as  required  by  Section  27 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Board  : 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1903,  have  been  as  follows  : 


Received  from  Controller  for  current 

expenses    ....  $396,398.00 

Received  from  Controller  for  special 

expenses     ....  20,400.00 

Received  from  Controller  for  contin- 
gent account  for  account  of 
special  expenses  (site  Webster 
district)  .  .  2,000.00 

Received  from  Controller  for  free 

textbooks  .         .         .  7.349.42 


SECRETARY'S  ACCOUNT. 


RECEIPTS. 


$426,147.42 


EXPENDITURES. 


FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


Salaries. 


Teachers 
Janitors 
Officers 


$300,437.28 
82,366.86 
7,700.00 
4,071.84 


Clerical  Assistants 


$344,575.08 
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Rent. 


Hamilton  School 

11,850.00 

Offices  Board  of  Eduoation 

400.00 

Store  No.  88  De  Witt  street  . 

860.00 

Store  No.  86  Edwards  street 

400.00 

House  No.  25  Qibb  street 

600.00 

Store  Four  Corners 

180.00 

Store  No.  168  Lloyd  street 

180.00 

Store  Sylvan  avenue 

275.00 

Store  No.  99  Water  street 

90.00 

Store  No.  127  Wooster  street 

135.00 

Greenwich  avenue  lot 

8.75 

St.  Patrick's  T.  A.  B.  Society  building 

87.50 

$4,066.25 


Fuel 

Stationery 
Printing 

Janitors'  supplies 
Miscellaneous  supplies 
Apparatus  and  library 
Laboratory  supplies 


Supplies. 

$17,706.79 
3.414.29 
1,239.59 
1,648.55 
4,650.33 
1,910.00 
901.86 


$31,470.91 


Miscellaneous. 

Enumerating  children          .  $  767.35 

Gas   1,164.35 

Telephone  service       .         .  958.82 

Graduation  exercises,  High  Schools  249.93 

Express,  carting,  travel,  etc.  1,063.19 

Incidentals      ....  826.35 

Electric  current  for  motors  and  light  896.85 


$5,926.84 


Repairs. 

Buildings  and  grounds  $4,836.43 
Heating  apparatus  .  3,013.28 

Furniture  ....  2,347.13 
Blackboards     ....  161.18 

 $10,358.02 


Total  current  expenses  $396,398.00 
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CITY  OF  NBW  HAVEN. 


General  contract 
Flooring 
Furniture 
Architect 
Kalsomining 
Fence  and  other  extras 


FOR  SPECIAL  EXPENSES. 

Orange  Street  School. 

.  $11,200.00 
1.278.51 
1.618.81 
688.66 
145.00 
129.02 


$15,000.00 


Two  Portable  School  Buildings. 

General  contract        .  $2,185.00 

Architect         ....  100.00 

Heating  apparatus  42.68 

Window  shades  82.56 

Blackboards  and  all  other  extras  89.81 


Site  corner  Orchard  and  Scranton  streets 

For  Free  Text  Books. 
New  books  and  rebinding  old  books 


$2,400.00 
5,000.00 


$22,400.00 


$7,849.42 


Total  expenditures 


$426,147.42 


SPECIAL  ACCOUNT— EATON  SCHOOL  FIRE. 


Receipts. 

1903. 

Sept.  11.    Received  from  J.  N.  Rowe,  Controller  $9,859.20 

Expenditures. 

Appraising  loss  $  50.00 

Architect's  service    .         .         •         .         .  187.28 

General  contract      .....  6,241.00 

Furniture       ......  1,882.39 

Painting        ......  848.29 

Books,  supplies  and  apparatus                .  809.85 

Window  shades        .....  131.71 

Mason  work    ......  150.55 

Carpenter  work                                            .  114.44 

Plumbing  and  steam  fitting          .  90.03 

Repairing:  concrete                     .  88.76 
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Repairing  eleotric  clocks  and 
Fuel  for  drying  building 
Cleaning 

Balance 


bells  $58.65 
41.00 
81.90 

$9,170.29 
188.91 
  $9,859.20 


NEW  HAVEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  FUND. 
Receipts. 


1908. 


Jan. 

8. 

Balance  in  Fund 

6. 

Interest  to  December  1,  1902  . 

$  159.37 

15. 

Interest  to  December  31,  1902  . 

154.88 

Mar. 

20. 

Interest  to  January  31, 1908 

132.94 

Apr. 

17. 

Interest  to  Marcb  1,  1908 

111.78 

May 

14. 

Interest  to  March  81.  1908 

100.89 

19. 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  $20,000  bonds 

20,126.00 

June 

29. 

Interest  to  April  80,  1908 

87.16 

Aug. 

1. 

Interest  to  May  31,  1908 

61.26 

1. 

Interest  to  June  30,  1908 

40.  U 

Sept. 

1. 

Transferred  from  Special  Expenses  Ac- 
count (Site  Webster   District)  by 
Board  of  Finance 

2,000.00 

Dec. 

4. 

Interest  to  July  81,  1903 

89.62 

4. 

Interest  to  Aug.  81,  1908 

5.92 

t< 

4. 

Interest  to  Sept.  80,  1908 

4.79 

4. 

Interest  to  Oct.  81,  1903 

.98 

$28,025.18 


Total   $107,668.57 


Expenditures. 

Architect's  and  other  professional  services 

$8,856.18 

Changes  in  power  house,  Boardman 

382.11 

General  contract  ..... 

41,319.15 

Extras  on  general  contract 

15,898.82 

Electrical  work  ..... 

1,768.91 

Incidentals  ..... 

286.07 

Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus 

21,365.59 

Fuel  and  labor  heating  building  for  contractors 

4,842.88 

Furniture  ...... 

18,728.00 

Blackboards  ...... 

1,772.54 

Lighting  fixtures      ,         .         .         .  . 

1,708.80 

Window  shades  ..... 

785.01 

Turfing  ...... 

180.00 
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CITY  OP  NEW  HAVEN. 


Plumbing  .      $  36i.20 

Physical  laboratory  ....  260.02 

Biological  laboratory  ....  16.05 

$107,480.78 

Balance   .  .         .  282.79 

  $107,668.57 

Total  receipts  to  date  $298,920.55 

Total  expenditures  to  date  298.687.76 

Balance  unexpended  $282.79 

G.  T,  HEWLETT, 

Secretary. 
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The  foUo^Dg  property  owned  by  the  District  is  estimated 
as  neftriy  as  poeable  at  its  original  co6t : 

Webster  Scbool  lot,  baflding  and  fxumimre 
Eaum  School  lot,  Innlding  mnd  f  orniture 
Onmge  St.  School  lot,  bmlding  and  furnitare  . 
Dwigfat  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
DixweO  Are.  School  lot.  building  and  furaiture 
Cedar  St  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Whiting  St  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Wooster  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Skinner  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Washington  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Edwards  St  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Oak  St.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Carlisle  St  School  lot.  building  and  furniture 
Strong  School  lot  building  and  furniture 
Shelton  Ave.  School  lot  building  and  furniture 
Woolsey  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
West  St.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Oreenwioh  Ave,  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Davenport  Ave  School  lot.  building  and  furniture 
Humphrey  St.  School  lot.  building  and  furniture 
Hallock  St.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Lloyd  St.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Ferry  St.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Woodward  School  lot.  building  and  furniture 
Quinnipiac  Ave.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Lenox  St.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
Orchard  St.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Welch  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Winchester  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Horace  Day  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Lovell  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
New  Fair  St.  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
New  High  School  lot,  and  paid  on  account  new  building 
Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School  lot,  building^  furni- 
ture and  equipment  ..... 
Kindergarten  Building  on  Dwight  School  lot 
Zunder  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Boger  Sherman  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Ezekiel  Cheever  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Worthington  Hooker  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Morris  Cove  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Site,  Corner  Orchard  and  Scranton  Streets 
Two  Portable  School -houses  .... 


$1,980,527.76 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


The  above  figures  probably  do  not  in  each  case  represent  the 
present  value,  but  the  total  is  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the 
value  of  all  the  above  school  property  of  the  District. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  an  inventory  of  all  school 
property  except  land,  ]:)u{ldings,  furniture  and  the  equipment  of 
the  Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School,  made  January  1, 
1904,  and  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  articles  are  estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  their 
present  value. 

Free  Text  Books     .......   $  4 1,000. 00 

Library  books,  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.  28,500.00 
Apparatus  and  supplies  in  chemical,  physical,  biological  and 

all  other  laboratories  .....  6,200.00 

Fuel,  stationery,  printed  blanks,  janitors'  supplies,  Kinder- 
garten, drawing,  sewing,  manual  training  and  all  other 
miscellaneous  supplies         .         .         .         .         •  29,200.00 


$104,900.00 


Respectfully  submitted, 


THOMAS  HOOKER, 

Chairman, 


New  Haven,  February  12,  1904. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


In  accordance  with  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  I  herewith  respectfully  submit  the  following  re- 
port of  the  public  schools  of  the  City  School  District  for  the 
calendar  year  1903.  In  this  report  I  wish  to  make  a  pertinent 
statement  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  schools  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  with  such  recommendations  for  the  future  as  seem 
most  needful.  The  statistics  at  the  opening  of  the  report  are 
believed  to  deal  with  the  most  important  and  most  interesting 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  schools. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS- 


I. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  DBOBMBBR  81,  1908. 


Number  of  school  buildings  owned  hj  the  School  District,  42 
Number  of  buildings  not  owned  by  the  District  in  which 

schools  are  maintained,     .....  18 

Total  number  of  buildings.         .....  55 

Total  number  of  class  rooms  and  recitation  rooms,  466 

Total  number  of  seats  in  class  rooms,     ....  18,969 

♦Valuation  of  school  property     ....  $1,986,527.76 


From  report  Committee  on  Finance. 
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U. 

80B0OL  BUILDINQS,  OWNED  BY  THE  DISTRICT,  IN  THE  ORDER  OP 
THEIR  ERECTION. 


School. 


Whiting  Street  

Lenox  Street  

Elaton  

Dixwell  Avenue  

Wooster  

Dwight  

Skinner  

Washin^^ton   

Morris  Cove  

Edwards  Street.  . . . 

Oak  Street  

Shelton  Avenue.  . . 

Orange  Street  

West  Street  

Woolsey  

Woodward  

Carlisle  Street  

Davenport  Avenue. 
Greenwich  Avenue. 
Humphrey  Street. . . 

Hallock  Street  

Ferry  Street  

Lloyd  Street  

Quinnipiac  Avenue. 

Welch  

Orchard  Street  

Winchester  

Horace  Day  

Webster  

Lovell  

Fair  Street  


Date  of 
Erection. 


Boardman  

Dwight  Kindergarten. 

Strong  

Zunder  

Roger  Sherman  


Ezekiel  Cheever  

Worthington  Hooker  

Cedar  Street  

Hillhouse  School  

Greenwich  Av^ue  Portable. 
Dixwell  Avenue  Portable  


Material. 


loov 

DTIOK, 

1  fiilQ 

WOOQ 

LoOD 

JDnOK 

1  QRA 
loOO 

Wood 

JDriCK 

ioDO 

DTICK, 

100/ 

oncK 

1  fiAfi 
lODO 

DriCK 

1868 

Wood 

1870 

B.  &W. 

Wood 

DriCK 

£>rioK 

10/ O 

DriCK 

1873 

Brick 

1876 

Brick 

1  Q7A 
10/D 

wooa 

1ft77 
10 1  / 

one  K 

10// 

Brick 

1  UTO* 

lo/7 

oricK 

lOOU 

WOOQ 

1  AA/k 
lOOv 

1880 

Brick 

1881 

Brick 

1883 

Brick 

1883 

Brick 

1884 

Brick 

1888 

Brick 

1888 

Brick 

1889 

Brick 

1893 

Brick 

1894 

Brick 

1894 

Brick 

1895 

Brick 

1895 

Brick 

1896 

Brick 

1897 

Briok 

1900 

Brick 

1901 

Brick 

1902 

Brick 

1903 

Wood 

1903 

Wood 

No. 

No. 

Rooms. 

Seats. 

1 

40 

1 

42 

17 

707 

6 

168 

12 

580 

12 

498 

12 

586 

18 

621 

1 

42 

8 

866 

4 

192 

12 

528 

15 

647 

A 

1Q9 

12 

578 

4 

160 

4 

142 

4 

196 

4 

193 

A 
** 

1  Qf\ 
1 VO 

8 

384 

8 

884 

4 

187 

4 

192 

11 

876 

4 

164 

18 

873 

18 

677 

15 

673 

13 

577 

9 

424 

26 

184 

1 

40 

19 

990 

12 

544 

13 

541 

8 

376 

11 

513 

17 

808 

54 

1460 

1 

48 

42 

420 

17,020 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


BUILDINGS  NOT  OWNED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  IN  WHICH  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  ARE  MAINTAINED. 


Number 

of  Seats. 

Hamilton  (main  building) 

14 

KASi 

040 

7 

348 

*'  (Annex) 

4 

175 

Wallace  Street  Kindergarten, 

.  1 

40 

Horace  Day  Kindergarten  (store) 

1 

40 

Stevens  Street  (store) 

.  1 

41 

New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum, 

.  3 

182 

St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum, 

.  6 

273 

Woodward  Annex  (store) 

.  1 

50 

Gibbs  Street  (dwelling  house) 

4 

151 

Lloyd  Street  Kindergarten  (store) 

.  1 

40 

Lovell  Kindergarten  (store) 

1 

40 

County  Home, 

.  2 

73 

46 

1949 

Total  No.  School 
Buildings. 

Total  No. 
Rooms 

Total  No. 
Seats. 

Owned  by  School  District  

Not  Owned  by  School  District. 

42 
13 

420 
46 

17,020 
1.949 

1  55 

466 

18.969 

III 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  BY  DISTRICTS. 


1 

i2 
0. 

® 5  t," 

1 

3 
Pu, 

vera 
uinb 
pils 
each 

yera 
larv 

each 

6 

d 

6 
5z 

Jz: 

Webster  District. 

15 

757 

50 

1566 

673 

4 

209 

52 

555 

192 

4 

197 

49 

563 

196 

8 

96 

81 

567 

132 

1 

40 

40 

350 

41 

27 

1,298 

48 

556 

1,234 
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No.  Rooms. 

No.  Pupils. 

Average 
Number 
Pupils  per 
Teacher. 

Average 
Salary  per 
Teacher. 

No.  Seats. 

Eaton  District. 

Orange  Street  

15 

599 

40 

591 

647 

17 

687 

40 

464 

707 

12 

517 

48 

553 

686 

Humphrev  

4 

182 

46 

537 

195 

48 

1,985 

41 

536 

2,135 

Wooster  District. 

12 

513 

39 

582 

580 

9 

411 

46 

585 

424 

Whiting  Street  

1 

36 

36 

700 

40 

22 

960 

40 

551 

1,044 

Hamilton  School 

14 

533 

41 

589 

546 

Hamilton  (second     **  )  

7 

432 

48 

475 

348 

Hamilton  Annex  

4 

183 

40 

497 

175 

Wallace  St.  Kindergarten  

1 

86 

43 

425 

40 

26 

1,234 

42 

545 

1,109 

D wight  District. 

12 

450 

38 

585 

498 

Roger  Sherman  

13 

493 

33 

,  549 

541 

4 

146 

36 

'  550 

164 

D wight  Kindergarten  

1 

47 

23 

525 

40 

30 

1,136 

34~ 

563 

1,243 

Wincliester  District. 

18 

901 

42 

547 

873 

12 

527 

40 

573 

528 

6 

148 

87 

525 

1()H 

Gibbs  Street  

4 

155 

39 

'  400 

1  151 

2 

84 

42 

500 

78 

Goffe  St.  Portable  

1 

25 

23 

,  850 

1  42 

43 

1  1,888 

41 

551 

1,885 
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Lovell  District. 

13 

468 

86 

559 

577 

11 

858 

85 

542 

518 

8 

811 

89 

556 

856 

6 

266 

44 

588 

278 

8 

879 

47 

527 

884 

8 

867 

41 

549 

876 

1 

48 

24 

550 

40 

55 

2,187 

88 

547 

2,519 

Day  District. 

Horace  Day  

Washington  

Carlisle  Street  

West  Street  

Greenwich  Avenue  

Greenwich  Ave.  Portable . 
Horace  Day  Kindergarten 


18 

553 

42 

582 

577 

13 

593 

42 

639 

621 

4 

181 

45 

470 

142 

4 

178 

45 

550 

192 

4 

192 

48 

487 

193 

1 

46 

46 

300 

48 

1 

73 

36 

525 

40 

'40~ 

1,816 

43" 

530 

1,813 

Welch  District. 

17 

888 

44 

561 

808 

11 

869 

52 

474 

376 

12 

572 

41 

569 

544 

8 

849 

44 

558 

384 

--4T 

2,128 

45 

555 

2,112 

Strong  District. 

19 

916 

39 

624 

990 

12 

510 

43 

564 

578 

Lloyd  St  

158 

40 

550 

187 

Quinnipiac  

\ 

191 

48 

583 

192 

4 

181 

45 

455 

160 

1 

25 

25 

325 

42 

1 

65 

33 

488 

40 

1 

43 

43 

500 

42 

Woodward  Annex  (store)  

1 

43 

43 

400 

50 

47 

2,132 

41 

580 

2,281 
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IV. 

TBAOHBSa*  UfOLUDINO  PRDIOIPALS,  DBCSMBBR  81,  1908. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

In  High  Schools.  

20 

.  38 

58 

In  grammar  grades  

1 

144 

145 

288 

282 
80 

30 

3 

8 

6 

2 

2 

*7 

8 

11 

Total  number  of  teachers  and  supervisors  

31 

452 

484 

V. 

LENGTH  OF  SBRVIOB  OF  TBA0HBB8  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 


1  entered  the  employ  of  the  district,  1858 

;  length  of  service  46 

1  ** 

•*  1859 

,     *•     **      *•  45 

29 

(1       i«      «(  (< 

t€  '\QCtA 

it          it  it 

4 

(<                    ((                 *•  4« 

1865 

ti         it           it  QQ 

2 

l<                   «<                  («  <( 

1867 

87 

4 

«i                    «(                 ((  i< 

1868 

it      it  it 

4 

.<                    «<                 i<  (( 

1869 

it     it      tt  35 

1 

it                    •(                 «*  (1 

1870 

-  34 

8 

i(           (<    *      t(  (< 

1871; 

ti      it      .«  38 

7 

( (           f  <          f  (      ( * 

1872 

it          it           a  32 

1 

«(            <i          «<  *< 

1878 

.      it      ii      .t  31 

3 

<<           <{          ti  t< 

1874- 

80 

2 

«*           ««          (<  <i 

1875 

.                    M  29 

4 

it           a          ii  <i 

1876; 

it  28 

3 

(1           (<          l«  << 

1877 

a  27 

1 

l(                 «•               H  il 

1878 

;                       "  26 

4 

t*                 H               it  it 

1879 

25 

6 

it           It          it  tt 

1880 

it      it      it  24 

11 

tt           it          tt  tt 

1881 

t,       it  23 

7 

tt                 it               H  it 

1882 

;                    •*  22 

4 

a            it          tt  tt 

1883 

;       '*                *•  21 

4 

H                  ti                tt  it 

1884 

;        '*        •*         **  20 

5 

(1            tt           it  tt 

1885 

.      it      tt       tt  19 

12 

tt            tt           ti  ti 

1886 

.          tt         tt           ti  IQ 

10 

tt            it           tt  tt 

•*  1887 

tt         it          tt  -^ij 

12 

ti            tt           tt  tt 

18H8 

;       *'       •*  16 

18 

a             tt           ti  tt 

1889 

;       "                 «'  15 

16 

it            tt           tt  it 

1890 

;                '«  14 

11 

it            it           it  ti 

1891 

;       •*       •*        *'  18 
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16  entered  the  employ  of  the  district,  1892 


19 

15 
22 
8 
28 
80 
85 
28 
85 
84 
56 


1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1908 


length  of  servioe  12  years. 

11  " 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 

8  " 
2 

1  " 


VL 

PUPILS,  DBOEMBER  81,  1908. 


Number  in  Kinaergartens 

•*  Grade  I 

*•   Grade  II 

"  Grade  IH 

Grade  IV 
"  Grade  V 
'*  Grade  VI 
"  Grade  VII 
"    Grade  Vni 

"  -  *Grade  IX 
"  ♦Grade  X 
"  *Grade  XI 
"  *Grade  XU 

'*    of  *Post  Graduate 

Total  . 


1,246 
8,067 
2,408 
2.255 
2,135 
1.887 
1,667 
1,358 
801 
584 
860 
864 
221 
15 

18.258 


Hillhouse  School : 
First  year  class 
Second  year  class 
Junior  class 
Senior  class 

Total 


826 
179 
242 
135 

882 


Board  man  School: 
First  year  class 
Second  year  class 

Junior  class  .... 
Senior  class  .... 

Total  .... 
Post  Graduates  .... 
Total  number  of  pupils  in  all  schools 
Total  number  of  pupils  in  Hillhouse  School 
Total  number  of  pupils  in*  Boardman  High  School 
Total  number  of  Post  Graduates 
♦  High  School, 


258 
181 
122 
86 


647 
15 
18,258 
882 
647 
15 
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VII. 

BEQISTRATION  AND  ATTENDANCE  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1903. 


Total  enrollment  for  year  

Average  number  belonging  

Average  daily  attendance  

Per  eent.  of  daily  attendance  . . 

Nnmbei'  of  absences  (half  days) 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness. . . 

Number  graduated  from  Hill- 
house  (Jime)  

Number  graduated  from  Board- 
man  (June)  

Number  graduated  from  .gram 
mar  schools  (June)  


1903. 

1902. 

In- 
crease. 

19,048 
16,625.2 
15,717.0 
94.5 
324.272 
9,949 

18.176 
15,852.7 
15,017.0 
95.3 
300,758 
10,601 

872 

772.5 

700.0 

23,514 

134 

131 

3 

73 

26 

47 

593 

581 

12 

De- 
crease 


.8 


652 


Number  of  grammar  school  graduates  who  received  certifi- 
cates for  High  School  (June)  .... 

Number  of  grammar  school  graduates  who  passed  examina- 
tions for  High  Schools  (June  and  September) 

Number  of  grammar  school  graduates  who  entered  High 
Schools  (September)  ...... 

vni. 

FIRST  YEAR  CLASS  AT  HIGH  SCHOOL,  1902-1903. 
SCHOOLS  FROM  WHICH  PUPILS  CAME. 


501 
13 

480 


From  Webster  

Eiaton  

Wooster  

Hamilton  

Dwight  

Roger  Sherman . 

Winchester  

Shelton  Avenue . 

Lovell  

Horace  Day  

Washington  .. 

Cedar  Street  

Strong  


.  .1 


Total  number  from  public  schools  in  New| 

Haven  

From  Private  schools  in  New  Haven  

Parochial  schools  in  New  Haven . . . 

From  out  of  town  


1903. 

1902. 

In- 
crease. 

54 

58 

57 

47 

io 

21 

27 

18 

3 

15 

41 

36 

5 

18 

38 

34 

82 

2 

24 

21 

3 

65 

45 

20 

32 

22 

10 

24 

23 

1 

32 

83 

71 

81 

480 

r)(j 

87 
29 

602 

461 

55 

26 
542 

19 

38 
8 

60 

De- 
Crease. 


4 
6 

15 


1 
10 
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IX. 


ENROLLMENT  BY  YEARS  IN  ALL  SOHOOL8. 


• 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

Total  enrollment,  1880-1881  

12,484 

1881-1882  

18,278 

889 

1882-1883  

12,668 

605 

18^20 

652 

1884-1885  

14,067 

747 

1885-1886  

13,571 

496 

14,888 

812 

1887-1888  

14,261 

14,471 

210 

188^-1890  

15,573 

102 

1890-1891  

15403 

470 

1891-1892  

15,496 

398 

1892-1898  

15,453 

48 

1898-1894  

15,655 

202 

1894-1895  

16,064 

409 

1895-1896  

15,798 

266 

1896-1897  

16,285 

487 

1897-1898  

16,559 

324 

1898-1899.  

16,876 

317 

1899-1900    

17,321 

445 

1900-1901  

17,656 

335 

1901-1902  

18.176 

520 

1902-1908  

19,048 

872 

1903,  Fall  term  

10,146 

98 
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XL 


NUMBER  OP  PUPILS  BY  DISTRICTS,  DECEMBER  81. 


1908. 

1902. 

Tti- 

Webster  district  

1,298 

1.200 

98 

Eft  ton  district 

1.985 

1,507 

478 

Wooster  district  

960 

1.069 

109 

£[amilton  school  

1,284 

1.188 

96 

Dwight  district  

1,136 

1,172 

86 

1.838 

1  809 

29 

2,187 

2I192 

5 

1.816 

1,736 

80 

Welch  district  

2,128 

1.996 

132 

2.132 

2,154 

22 

882 

790 

98 

647  ^ 

591 

56 

Post  Qraduates  

15 

15 

Total  

18,258 

17,354 

904 

XII. 

CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE,  OCTOBER. 

1903. 

1902. 

In- 

De- 

crease 

crease. 

Number  attending  public  schools. . 

18,469 

17,692 

777 

Number  attending  private  schools . 

2,906 

2,946 

40 

Total  number  attending  school . . 

21,375 

20.638 

737 

XIII. 

CHILDREN  NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL  BETWEEN  4  AND  16  YEARS,  OCTOBER. 

1903. 

1902. 

'  In- 

1  De- 

'  crease. 

1  crease. 

Between  4  and  5  years  

1,573 

1  724 

1  

i 

151 

1  927 

1,002 

1 

75 

Between  7  and  14  years  

1 

;  90 

1,480 

1  1,390 

90 

i  - 

Total  not  attending  school  

4,163 

4,306 

1 

1 

143 
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XIV. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

In  each  1,000  of  population  in  twelve  cities  in  New  England,  the  popula- 
tion of  each  which  exceeds  60,000,  for  the  school  year  1902. 


Somerville  . . . 
Worci'ster. . . 
Springfield . . . 
New  Haven  . 

Lynn  

Hartford  .... 
Cambridge. . . 
Bridgeport.  . . 

Lowell  

Lawrence .... 
New  Bedford. 
Fall  River  . . . 


«.4 

Of 

h 

Population, 
IfiOO. 

0.  of 
Schooh 

No.  High  Schc 
Pupils  to  1,0W 
population. 

5 

61.643 

2 

18.5 

1.143 

118.421 

2 

16.9 

2,001 

62,059 

2 

13  5 

841 

108,027 

2 

12.8 

1.389 

68.513 

2 

12.4 

852 

79.850 

12.3 

981 

91,886 

I 

11.5 

1,065 

70.996 

1 

9.4 

648 

94  868 

1 

9.3 

880 

62,559 

1 

9.1 

571 

62.442 

1 

7.6 

477 

104,863 

1 

64 

681 

XV. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  NEW  HAVEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  PURSUING 
VARIOUS  STUDIES. 


English 
History 

American 

English  . 

Greek  and  Roman 

Mediaeval  and  Modem 

European 

Civics 
Mathematics 

Algebra  . 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Meclianics 
Language 

Greek 

German 

French 

Latin 
Stenography 
Typewriting 
Physical  Geography 
Commercial  '* 
Bookkeeping  . 
Business  Practice 


1,507 

160 
313 
523 
60 
43 
72 

821 
425 
88 
11 

91 

668 
168 
851 
75 
73 
199 
253 
97 
88 


Botany 
Chemistry 

Physics  and  Electricity 
Physiology  . 
Zoology 
Drawing 

Mechanical 

Free  Hand 

Woodworking 
Metal  work 
Forging 

Pattern  Making 

Sewing,  Plain 
Fancy 
Dressmaking 

Domestic  Science 
Basketry 
Venetian  Iron 
Woodcarving 
Burnt  Wood  . 


98 
167 
254 
67 
98 

355 
588 

197 
172 
126 
80 

83 
68 
59 

220 
57 
88 

142 
34 
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XVI.— EVBNING  SCHOOLS. 


Total  number  pupils  for  season  ending  March,  1908 

1,468 

Total  number  of  teaohers  for  season  ending  Maroh,  1908 

88 

Average  attendance  for  season  ending  llaroh,  1903 

506 

Salaries  of  teaohm  for  season  ending  Mar<^,  190ft 

H568.d5 

iXTkO.^.  f\f  AXTAnino^  ooVirknlfl  ff\ir  BAHfi/Mi  Anrlino^  ^^oi*/*Vi  lOHfl 

XKJlMOU  \i\fa\>  \ft    WOUUlf^  aHjUXJMlSt   LXJL   OOcUHiU  OUUlIlg  iULcUrUU)  XUMOj 

75  sessions  ....... 

6,150.02 

Cost  per  pupil  in  average  membership 

12.09 

Number  of  pupils  attending,  March,  1908 

380 

Number  of  pupils  attending,  October,  1903 

719 

Number  of  pupils  attending,  December,  1903 

456 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  March,  1908 

31 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  October,  1908 

40 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  December,  1903 

83 

XVII.—*  COST  OF  SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE. 

Salaries  of  teachers  (day  schools)  .... 

$295,886.40 

Salaries  of  teachers  (evening  schools)  .... 

4.600.88 

Salaries  of  officers  ....... 

7,700.00 

Salaries  of  clerical  assistants  ..... 

4,071.84 

Salaries  of  janitors           .  ... 

82,866.86 

Rent  ........ 

4,066.25 

Fuel  

17,706.79 

Stationery    .         .         .  ... 

8.414.39 

Printing  ........ 

1,239.59 

Janitors'  supplies  ....... 

1,648.55 

Miscellaneous  supplies  ...... 

4,650.38 

Apparai  us  and  laboratories  ..... 

»,oll.o0 

Enumerating  children  ...... 

767.85 

ijras  ......... 

1,164.85 

XoitJpiiUiic  ocrvicc  ....... 

oitO,  OS 

XXl^U  Ov/IlWi  ^ICdUlXclilrllJ^  t3A.dVylSCO  .... 

Arta,  VO 

Express,  cartage,  travel  ...... 

1,063.19 

Electric  current  for  motors  and  light  .... 

896.85 

Incidentals  ........ 

826.85 

Repaiis  of  buildings  and  furniture  .... 

10,858.02 

School  books  ....... 

7.349.42 

♦From  report  of  Finance  Committee. 

$403,747.42 

XVIII. 

AVERAGE  SALARIES  OF  TEAOHERS  BY  DISTRICTS  INCLUDING 

SUPER- 

VISING  PRINCIPALS. 

Webster  District         .         $619         Winchester  District 

$600 

Eaton  District                       587         LoveU  District 

577 

Wooster  District         .          5^9         Day  District 

579 

Hamilton  School         .          580         Welch  District 

568 

D wight  District          .          588         Strong  District 

612 
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XIX. 

The  salaries  paid  at  the  present  time  in  all  our  schools  to  teachers, 
principals  and  supervisors  are  as  follows : 


1  mftn  .... 

|8»200 

9  men  .... 

2,300 

1  ynftn     ,           ,           ,  . 

2,200 

1  wnmjkn 

2,100 

1  man  2  women 

2,000 

1  man    ,         .         .  • 

1,800 

1  yyinTi    .          ,          .  . 

1,700 

1  wrkinAXk 

X    VT  wujicma                 •                 •  • 

1,600 

8  men    .         •         •  • 

1,500 

1  man  .... 

1.400 

2  men  .... 

1,300 

1  wnmAn 

X     TV  VlKIO  1 1                       •                      •  * 

1,250 

A  mAn    1  wrkTTiliTi 

\J    XUOXl  y    X  WUACUA 

1,200 

lO    WUUlOU                  •                  *  • 

1,100 

1  man    1  wnmATi 

1,060 

1  mn.n  ft  wnmAn 

1,000 

1  TTiAn  ^  wonriAn 

950 

900 

1  Tnn.n  S  wniTiATi 

850 

1  ma.n   9,  wmnATi 

X    UlttUf   m     TV  V/XUCA 

800 

780 

X  wmiimi  ... 

775 

XU   WiilXItJlX                 •                •  • 

750 

720 

40    WvfXIXt3XX  . 

715 

700 

1   ur/^m  n.n 

X    WVllllftll                 >                •  • 

690 

9.  ar/>mon 

i6  WUIllCll  • 

680 

675 

4  women 

670 

7  women 

650 

18  women 

640 

2  women 

630 

9  women 

620 

2  men,  86  women 

600 

7  women 

575 

1  woman 

560 

40  women 

550 

2  women 

530 

4  women 

525 

75  women 

500 

3  women 

475 
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1  woman 
18  women 

3  women 
29  women 

8  women 
20  women 

1  woman 
27  women 

2  women 

Total,  484  teachers 


470 
450 
425 
400 
375 
850 
325 
800 
200 


♦$307,525 


Average  salary  for  all  teachers,  including  supervisors,  etc. 

Average  salary  for  all  teachers  not  including  supervising 
principals,  supervisors,  special  teachers 

Average  salary  for  High  School  teachers 

Average  salary  for  men  teachers  in  High  Schools 

Average  salary  for  women  teachers  in  High  Schools  . 

Average  salary  for  teachers  below  the  High  Schools  includ 
ing  supervising  principals,  supervisors  and  special  teach 
ers  ....... 

Average  salary  for  teachers  below  the  High  Schools  not  in 
eluding  supervising  principals,  supervisors  and  special 
teachers  ....... 


$  656.00 

.690.00 
*879.00 
1,155.00 
735.00 


569.00 


549.00 


*  Tne  amount  actually  paid  for  teachers'  stdaries  during  the  year  was 
considerably  less  than  this.  Owing  to  resignations,  illness  and  other 
causes  of  absence,  the  amount  paid  out  was  $295,8^6.40. 


XX. 

COST  PER  PUPIL  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1903. 

Reckoned  on  aveiage  membership  and  based  on  total  current  expenses. 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  all  schools    ....  $24.29 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  kindergartens        ...  18.39 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  Hillhouse  school     .         ,  50.05 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  Boardman  school    .         .  55.11 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  primary  and  grammar  grades     .  22.06 
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THE  PAST  YEAR. 


The  most  important  events  of  the  year  in  the  history  of  the 
schools  have  been  the  completion  of  the  new  High  School  build- 
ing and  its  occupancy  by  the  school  at  the  opening  of  the  spring 
term,  April  13  ;  the  consolidation  of  the  Hillhouse  High  School 
and  the  Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School,  which  took 
effect  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  Sept.  6;  the  conversion, 
during  the  summer,  of  the  old  Hillhouse  High  School  building 
nto  an  elementary  school  building,  followed  by  its  occupancy, 
Sept.  6,  by  the  new  Orange  Street  School;  and  the  readjustment 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  Eaton,  Lovell,  Wooster,  Winchester, 
Dwight  and  Webster  Districts  so  as  partially  to  relieve  the 
congestion  which  had  existed  for  several  years  in  those  districts. 


This  building  is  proving  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  school 
buildings  in  the  city.  After  nearly  a  year's  occupancy,  no 
important  change  in  the  general  plan  and  equipment  of  the 
building  has  been  found  desirable.  The  great  care  taken  by  the 
Committee  in  the  preliminary  plans  and  estimates,  has  resulted 
in  the  erection,  at  a  moderate  cost,  of  a  building  excellently 
adapted  to  High  School  work  and  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
school.  Many  visitors  from  cities  in  which  High  School  build- 
ings have  recently  been  erected  have  expressed  admiration  for 
the  building  and  surprise  that  it  could  have  been  built  and 
equipped  for  the  amount  which  was  expended  upon  it.  Two 
features  of  the  plan  of  this  building  deserve  special  mention,  viz : 
the  Auditorium  and  the  Science  Lecture  Hall. 

The  Auditorium. 

This  room  accommodates  1,562  persons  when  every  seat  is 
occupied.  As  the  school  numbers  about  1,550  pupils  at  the 
present  time,  the  Auditorium  is  practically  filled  when  it  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  school.  The  school  meets  here  for  devotional  and 
general  exercises  every  Monday  morning;  it  also  meets  in  this 
room  for  weekly  music  lessons,  for  general  lectures  and  addresses, 
and  for  such  exercises  as  special  occasions  call  for.    Such  a 
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room  is  indispensable  to  the  effective  organization  of  so  large 
a  school.  Without  it  the  pupils  could  never  assemble  as  a 
school  and  the  development  of  the  public  spirit  which  is  essential 
to  the  life  and  influence  of  a  good  school  would  be  impossible. 
This  room  is  also  used  for  parents'  meetings  and  for  the  general 
meetings  of  the  teachers  of  the  city,  and  should,  of  course,  be 
available  for  such  general  educational  gatherings  as  are  held 
annually  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Science  Lecture  Room. 

This  room,  located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  building,  between 
the  Chemical  and  the  Physical  laboratories,  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  about  300.  Not  only  are  the  general  meetings  and  lectures 
of  the  Science  Department  held  here,  but  the  room  is  also  used 
for  more  general  purposes.  Since  the  opening  of  the  school 
year  last  September,  a  course  of  lectures  on  School  Hygiene  to 
the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  and  also  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Tuberculosis  to  the  pupils  of  the  High  School,  by  members 
of  the  New  Haven  Medical  Association,  have  been  given  in  this 
room.  Grade  teachers'  meetings  are  also  held  here.  The  schools 
have  never  been  so  well  provided  with  rooms  for  teachers'  meet- 
ings and  for  educational  gatherings  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time  by  the  various  rooms  of  this  building. 

Heating,  Ventilating  and  Lighting. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  that  the  heating,  ventilating  and 
lighting  of  this  building  are  so  satisfactory.  During  the  recent 
periods  of  severe  weather,  when  the  temperature  was  consider- 
ably below  zero,  and  when  many  schools  throughout  the  state 
were  closed  on  account  of  insufficint  heat,  every  room  in  this 
building  was  adequately  heated.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy 
because  the  first  period  of  extreme  cold  was  coincident  with  the 
opening  of  the  winter  term  of  school,  when  the  building  had  been 
thoroughly  chilled  by  a  ten  days'  vacation.  This  satisfactory 
operation  of  the  heating  plant  was,  in  no  small  degree,  due  to  its 
skillful  handling  by  the  engineer  of  the  school ;  nevertheless,  the 
severe  test  to  which  it  was  subjected  gave  a  very  definite  indica- 
tion of  the  capacity  of  the  plant  and  of  the  possibilities  in  its 
operation  in  the  future. 
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The  ventilating  and  lighting  are  no  less  satisfactor>\  It  has 
been  proven  by  practical  tests  at  the  school  building,  that  the 
ventilating  fans  can  easily  force  into  the  various  rooms  more 
fresh  air  per  minute  than  is  required  by  the  Massachusetts  law 
relative  to  school  house  ventilation,  i,e,,  30  cubic  feet  for  each 
pupil.  The  sufficiency  of  light  is  probably  due  to  the  absence  of 
large  trees  and  of  high  buildings  and  also  to  the  abundance  of 
large,  plain  windows,  without  transoms,  reaching  to  within  a 
tew  inches  of  the  ceiling  of  every  room. 

Laboratories, 

These  rooms  are  not  yet  completed.  The  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  Board  for  this  purpose,  however,  although  less 
than  is  usually  spent  on  laboratories  of  so  large  a  school,  is, 
I  believe,  sufficient  for  the  equipment  of  laboratories  adequate 
to  the  work  of  this  department  of  the  school. 

The  Lunch  Counter, 

This  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term  when 
the  school  moved  into  the  new  building.  The  chief  object  in 
furnishing  a  lunch  counter  was  to  render  it  unnecessary  for 
the  pupils  of  the  schools  to  go  to  the  stores  on  the  main  streets 
for  their  noon  lunches.  There  are  numerous  and  obvious  rea- 
sons why  High  School  pupils  should  not  roam  at  will  over  the 
streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school.  The  Board  furnished 
a  suitable  equipment  for  the  operation  of  the  counter  with  the 
understanding  and  expectation  that  it  should  be  self-supporting. 
The  Head  Master  was  made  financial  agent,  responsible  to  the 
Board.  Monthlv  financial  statements  are  made  by  him  to  the 
Committee  on  Schools,  showing  all  expenses  and  receipts.  A 
matron  has  general  charge  of  the  work,  including  the  selection 
and  purchase  of  all  food,  but  not  including  the  payment  of  any 
bills.  She  has  one  general  helper  and  12  pupil  waiters.  No 
money  is  taken  at  the  counter,  all  purchases  being  paid  for  by 
tickets  bought  at  the  ticket  office,  which  is  in  charge  of  four  of 
the  older  pupils  of  the  school.  The  accounts  are  kept  by  the 
head  teacher  of  the  Business  Department  of  the  school,  assisted 
by  pupils  of  that  department.    Daily  deposits  are  made  at  the 
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bank.  The  food,  consisting  of  sandwiches,  buns,  fruit,  milk, 
cocoa,  soups,  boullion,  ice  cream,  and  some  kinds  of  cake,  is  the 
best  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  city.  In  no  case  has  any  relia- 
ble report  reached  the  Principal  or  the  matron  that  the  food 
has  at  any  time  been  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  expected  that  the 
prices  of  food  will  be  so  fixed  that  the  counter  will  be  operated, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  without  loss  and  without  profit.  The  main 
object  is  to  provide,  at  cost,  simple,  nutritious  and  palatable  food 
to  those  who  wish  to  purchase. 

For  the  eight  months  since  the  counter  was  opened,  the  ex- 
penses have  been  $2,004.15  and  the  receipts  $2,057.45.  An  aver- 
age of  700  to  800  pupils  patronize  the  counter  daily  and  the 
average  daily  amount  spent  by  each  pupil  is  about  three  cents. 
The  average  daily  receipts  are  from  $22.00  to  $23.00.  The 
receipts  are  considerably  larger  jn  the  winter  mouths,  when 
few  pupils  go  out  of  doors  at  rece>s,  than  in  warmer 
months  of  .spring  and  fall.  The  following  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  business  of  the  counter  are  interesting:  Fifteen 
dozen  sandwiches,  thirty  dozen  buns,  twenty-five  quarts  of 
milk,  fifteen  quarts  of  cocoa  and  eighty  plates  of  ice  cream  are 
sold  regularly  every  day;  practically  all  the  milk  is  sold  to  the 
boys,  the  girls  buying  very  little ;  the  cocoa  is  sold  about  equally 
to  boys  and  girls;  the  boys  purchase  more  ice  cream  than  the 
girls ;  during  the  twenty  minutes  of  recess  the  sales  amount  to 
more  than  a  dollar  a  minute,  in  amounts  of  from  one  cent  to 
five  cents;  the  sales  on  Monday  are  the  largest  of  the  week; 
both  boys  and  girls  purchase  the  more  nutritious  kinds  of  foods. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  of  school  in  September,  the 
Hillhouse  High  School  and  the  Boardman  Manual  Training  , 
High  School  were  consolidated  into  the  New  Haven  Public  High 
School.  In  uniting  these  two  schools  the  general  plan  of  con- 
solidation outHned  in  the  school  report  of  1902  was  followed. 
Care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  characteristic  features  of  each 
school,  and  to  this  has  doubtless  been  due  the  absence  of  dis- 
content and  friction  in  the  operation  of  the  consolidated  school 
under  the  new  plan.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  each  school  do  their  work  independently  of  those  of 
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the  other.  In  fact,  the  casual  observer  would  notice  few  changes 
in  the  general  management  of  the  two  schools.  The  advantages 
gained  are:  First,  availability  of  the  special  equipment  of  the 
various  departments  of  each  school  for  the  use  of  the  pupils 
of  both  schools.  For  instance,  many  pupils  in  the  Hillhouse 
school,  in  addition  to  their  regular  studies,  are  taking  a  special 
lines  of  work  in  various  departments  of  the  Boardman  School. 
Moreover,  as  soon  as  the  laboratories  in  the  new  building  are 
completed  all  the  laboratory  work  of  both  schools  will  be  done 
there.  Second,  the  relief  of  the  crowded  conditions  of  the 
Boardman  School.  On  account  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
school,  the  limit  of  its  capacity  was  reached  more  than  a  year 
ago.  At  the  time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  schools,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Boardman  pupils  were  transferred  to 
the  new  building,  so  that  at  present  several  rooms  in  the  Hill- 
house  building  are  occupied  by  pupils  of  the  Boardman  School. 
Third,  a  more  economical  use  of  the  time  of  some  of  the  teach- 
ers. A  teacher  in  either  school  whose  time  is  only  partially 
occupied  with  the  work  of  that  school,  can  devote  a  part  of  her 
time  to  work  in  the  other  school.  Fourth,  a  unification,  in  spirit 
and  in  purpose,  of  the  entire  school. 

There  are  two  distinct  and  opposite  tendencies  in  the  policy 
of  High  School  administration  at  the  present  time.  These 
may  be  called  the  policy  of  consolidation  and  that  of  differentia- 
tion. The  general  plan  and  advantages  of  the  former  have 
been  suggested  in  what  has  already  been  said.  Under  the  latter, 
the  several  different  courses,  in  the  ordinary  city  High  School 
develop  into  independent  schools  and  the  result  is  the  General 
or  English  High  School,  the  Classical  or  Preparatory  High 
School,  the  Technical  or  Manual  Training  High  School  and  the 
Commercial  or  Business  High  School.  Each  plan  has  its  ad- 
vantages. The  former  is  more  economical.  The  latter  results 
in  smaller  schools,  less  difficult  and  less  complicated  in  admin- 
istration, with  the  possibility  of  greater  intensity  of  purpose 
and  of  effort  along  certain  distinct  and  definite  lines.  In  case 
of  our  own  High  Schools,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  real 
choice  was  presented.  Local  conditions  determined  the  course 
which  was  followed.  Last  September  there  were  enrolled  in 
the  Boardman  School  about  200  pupils  more  than  the  building 
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could  reasonably  accommodate.  The  new  Hillhouse  building, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  built  for  1500  pupils,  while  in  the  school 
itself  there  were,  at  that  time,  only  915  pupils.  Any  attempt  to 
use  the  rooms  of  the  new  building  for  both  schools  without  the 
appointment  of  one  Principal  who  should  be  in  undoubted  au- 
thority over  all,  would  have  given  an^ opportunity  for  such  diffi- 
culties as  usually  exist  under  any  scheme  of  divided  responsi- 
bility. After  the  practical  operation  of  the  plan  of  consolidation 
for  half  a  year,  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  wisdom  of  unit- 
ing the  two  schools. 


The  High  School,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the  school 
year,  numbered  1602  pupils.  Of  this  number  915  were  in  the 
Hillhouse  School  and  687  were  in  the  Boardman  School.  This 
is  the  largest  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  any  High  School  in 
Xew  England.  Boston,  Providence,  Worcester  have  each  a 
larger  number  of  High  School  pupils,  but  in  no  single  High 
School  are  there  so  many  pupils  as  there  are  in  the  High  School 
of  this  city.  To  conduct  successfully  so  large  a  school,  securing 
efficient  work  in  all  deparments,  is  a  heavy  responsibility,  re- 
quiring a  large  measure  of  experience,  tact  and  wisdom.  That 
our  High  School  is  so  conducted  should  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction not  only  to  those  officially  connected  with  it,  but  also 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  While 
I  do  not  regard  preparation  for  college  as  the  most  important 
work  of  a  public  High  School,  still  the  record  of  a  school  in 
this  respect  is  important,  indicating,  as  it  does,  in  a  general  way, 
the  quality  of  work  done  in  all  departments  of  the  school.  The 
following  record  of  honors  and  prizes  awarded  to  graduates 
of  our  High  School,  was  taken  from  the  Yale  catalogue,  recently 
published,  for  the  college  year  1903- 1904.  This  is  the  record, 
it  should  be  remembered,  for  a  single  year.  Such  a  record  for 
any  High  School  is  rare. 
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YALE  ACADEMIC  COURSE. 

HONORS. 

Class  of  1903.    Honors  in  all  studies.      Donald  B.  MacLane,  H.  H.  S.  '99 

*'    »              Harold  Terry  Clark,  "  '99 
"    "     "      Honors  in  Classical  Languages  and  Literature, 

Herbert  Cassius  Kelly,  '99 

William  J.  Harmount,  "  '99 
Class  of  1905.   Honors  in  English  Composition, 

Charles  W.  Nichols,  '01 

Raymond  H.  White,  "  '01 

Philosophical  Oration.    Raymond  H.  White,  "  '01 

Oration.    Arthur  W.  Blackman,  '01 
Class  of  1906.    Honors  in  studies  of  Freshman  Year. 

Clarence  S.  Hutt,  02 

Stanley  K.  Maclane,  "  '01 

PRIZES. 

Townsend  Premium,    Class  of  1903.      Harold  T.  Clark.  "  '99 

Lucius  P.  Robinson,     Prizes  in  Latin, 

Class  1905.  1st  Prize  Raymond  H.  White.        "  '01 

Berkeley  Premiums  in  Latin  Composition. 

Class  of  1906.        Grade  I.  Stanley  R.  MacLane,  '01 

Hugh  Chamberlain  Greek  Prize. 

Class  of  1907.  Honorable  Mention.  Herbert  L  Malcolm,  **  '03 
Samuel  Henry  Galpin  Latin  Prize. 

Class  1907.  Honorable  Mention.  William  Whittlesey,  '03 
Woolsey  Scholar.  Class  of  1906.  Stanley  R.  MacLane.  *'  '01 
John  J.  Cox  Scholar.   Class  of  1905.       Raymond  H.  White,         "  '01 

SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

HONORS. 

Class  of  1903.    Excellence  in  all  studies.  Harry  E.  Benham,  "  '99 

Class  of  1904.  "       Frederick  Hey  1,  •*  '01 

Edward  E.  P.  Roberts,  * 

E.  J.  Shanley,  '01 

F.  W.  Pitman,  «*  '01 
*'        **       Joseph  Bernstein,  **  '01 

Clarence  M.  Blair,  '01 
The  Rogers  Scholarship  for  excellence  in  the  studies 

of  the  Chemical  Course,  Frederick  W.  Heyl,         "  '01 

♦Died  January  23,  1904. 
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REOIPIBNT  OF  THE  SHEFFIELD  GRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Class  of  1903.  Irving  A.  Andrew,  Boardman  '00 

Class  of  1903.   Chemical  Course.     Excellence  in  all  studies. 

Irving  A.  Andrew.  '00 
Class  of  1904.    Electrical  Course.    Excellence  in  all  studies. 

Henry  E.  Wakeman,  *•  *01 
Class  of  1904.    Excellence  in  French.      Reuben  Azhderian,      "  '01 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS. 
Alice  Kimball  English  Prize.  Hue  Mazelet  Luquiens,  H.  H.  S.  *98 


LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

Senior  Prize  George  N.  Whittlesey,    H.  H.  S.  '98 

Degree  of  L.L.B.    Cum  laude  George  H.  Bartholomew,  '*  '96 

Degree  of  L.L.B.    Magna  cum  laude  George  N.  Whittlesey,  "  '95 

Junior  Class  Honors  John  J.  Scanlon,  '*  '98 

Kent  Club  Diplomas  George  H.  Bartholomew,  **  '96 

('larence  W.  Bronson,  **  '96 


COMMERCIAL  DEPARMENT. 

From  1898  to  1903,  19G  students  graduated  from  this  de- 
partment of  the  school.  As  far  as  can  be  learned,  all  but  21 
of  these  are  regularly  engaged  in  some  business  or  employ- 
ment. Nearly  all  are  employed  in  some  useful  work  for  which 
the  school  prepared  them.  A  few  have  had  supplementary 
training  and  have  entered  professions.  The  large  majority, 
however,  are  holding  subordinate  positions  from  which  they 
may  work  their  way  upward.  A  record  of  the  graduates  of 
this  department  is  kept  at  the  school  showing  the  employments 
which  they  enter  after  leaving  school.  From  the  record,  the 
following  statements  have  been  made  up.  Of  the  196  gradu- 
ates during  the  past  six  years,  57  are  employed  by  the  follow- 
ing corporations  and  business  houses.  The  others  are  located 
in  different  places  in  the  city,  one  in  a  place,  in  the  employ- 
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ments  indicated  on  the  accompanying  diagram.  While  these 
statements  may  not  be  correct  in  every  detail,  owing  to  changes 
which  the  record  of  the  school  may  not  show,  still  as  a  whole, 
for  general  information,  they  can  safely  be  relied  upon. 

FIRMS  EMPLOYING  GRADUATES  OF  THE  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 
AT  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Sargent  &  Co.               ....  15 

N.  Y..  N.  H.  &H.  R.  R.,          ...  13 

Edw.  Malley  Co.,           ....  5 

Strouse  Adler  Co,,                   .         .  5 

Board  of  Education,                ...  4 

Dillon  &  Douglass.                  ...  3 

Russell  Bros.,                ....  3 

E.  Schoenberger  <fe  Sons,  3 

Housatonic  Mfg.  Co.,              ...  8 

DeForest  &  Hotchkiss             ...  3 


57 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT  HILLHOUSE  HIGH 

SCHOOL.  1898  1903. 
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The  Boardntan  School,  That  this  school  is  providing,  a 
suitable  training  for  boys  preparing  for  higher  technical  schools, 
and  for  mechanical  business  pursuits  which  require  special  train- 
ing, may  be  judged  from  the  graduating  class  of  1903.  This 
class  illustrates  well  what  becomes  of  the  boys  that  go  out  from 
this  school. 

There  are  two  courses  for  boys  in  the  Boardman  School, 
one  the  Scientific,  which  prepares  pupils  for  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School,  and  the  other  the  General  Course,  designed  for  boys 
who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  college,  but  who  wish  to  enter  the 
engineering  or  the  mechanical  departments  of  manufacturing 
establishments. 

Of  the  graduating  class  of  1903,  nineteen  who  took  the 
Scientific  Course  are  now  students  in  Sheffield,  and  one  is  at 
Wesleyan.  Fifteen  graduated  from  the  General  Course;  of  this 
number  one  is  preparing  for  Yale  Law  School,  one  is  taking  a 
special  course  in  chemistry  at  Yale,  and  a  third  is  attending  a 
business  college,  while  the  remaining  twelve  found  desirable  posi- 
tions at  once.  Six  of  these  are  employed  as  draftsmen  by  the 
following  firms  or  corporations:  Motive  power  department,  N. 
Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  city ;  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co,, 
city;  New  Haven  Gas  Light  Co.,  city;  Geometric  Drill  Company, 
Westville;  B.  Wallace  &  Sons,  Wallingford;  Blake  and  Johnson, 
Waterbury. 

The  rest  are  employed  as  follows:  Main  office,  Fair  Haven 
&  Westville  R.  R.  Co.,  city;  electrotyper  with  E.  B.  Sheldon  & 
Co.,  city ;  electrical  department,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  city; 
shipping  clerk,  Peck  Bros.,  city;  mechanical  work,  Schollhom 
&  Co.,  city ;  electrical  work,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  the  list  below  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  firms  that  have 
employed  graduates  of  the  Boardman  School,  or  boys  who  have 
spent  more  than  two  years  in  the  school.  Boys  who  have  gone 
to  the  Yale  Scientific  School  are  not  included  in  the  list,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  who  is  now  an  assistant  instructor  in  that 
institution. 

Draftsmen. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  Brooklyn;  Pratt  &  Whitney, 
Hartford ;  P.  F.  Corbin  &  Co.,  New  Britain  ;  H.  B.  See  Elevator 
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Co.,  Brooklyn;  Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Co.,  New  Britain;  Russell 
&  Erwin,  New  Britain;  Waterbury  Machine  Co.,  Waterbury; 
Geometric  Drill  Co.,  Westville;  Ward,  Leonard  &  Co.,  New 
York ;  Yale  &  Towne,  Stamford ;  Knox  Automobile  Co.,  Spring- 
field; Locomotive  *Works,  Rome,  N.  Y. ;  Sampson  Mfg.  Co., 
Pittsfield;  Swift  &  Co.,  Kansas  City;  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Co.,  city;  Sargent  &  Co.,  city;  The  Bigelow  Boiler  Co., 
city;  Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  city;  Housatonic  Mfg.  Co.,  city; 
Peck  Bros.,  city;  motive  power  department,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 
R.  R.  Co. ;  electrical  department,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co. ; 
L.  W.  Robinson,  architect,  city;  Hoggson  Bros.,  architects.  New 
York ;  Daimler  Motor  Co.,  New  York ;  C.  W.  Hunt,  New  York ; 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady;  American  Fire  Engine  Co., 
Seneca  Falls. 

Machinists  or  Operatives  in  Mechanical  Departments. 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  city;  Shuster  &  Co.,  city; 
R.  H.  Brown  &  Co.,  city;  Sargent  &  Co.,  city;  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
H.  R.  R.  Co.,  city;  Griest  Mfg.  Co.,  Westville;  General  Electric 
Co.,  Schenectady;  Yale  Psychological  Laboratory,  city;  Conley 
Foil  Co.,  New  York. 


Wabash  River  Traction  Co.  (superintendent  repair  shops), 
Indiana;  General  Electric  Co.  (foreman),  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ; 
Barnes  Machine  Co.  (superintendent),  city;  Instructor  Manual 
Training,  city;  Instructor  Chemistry,  Yale,  city. 

I  have  already  devoted  much  more  space  in  this  report  to 
the  High  School  than  I  intended  at  first.  The  subject,  however, 
has  grown,  in  my  mind,  in  interest  and  in  importance,  so  that  it 
has  been  difficult  to  dismiss  it.  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  facts  which  I  have  presented  seem  to  me  to  show  the  great 
usefulness  of  this  school  to  the  entire  community.  In  every 
department  the  work  is  of  excellent  quality.  Whether  a  boy 
intends  to  go  to  college,  to  enter  business,  or  to  become  a  mechanic, 
he  is  trained  in  this  school  for  efficient  service  in  life.  At  gradu- 
ation, he  has  gained  that  highly  important  thing, — power  of 
achievement;  he  has  learned  how  to  do  things.    There  could  be 
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no  more  misleadine  statement  than  one  which  is  sometimes 
ignorantly  or  maliciously  made,  viz.:  that  the  High  School  is  a 
school  for  the  rich  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  There 
is  probably  no  school  from  kindergarten  to  college  which  so 
closely  represents  the  great  middle  class  of  the  American  people 
as  does  the  High  School — no  school  in  which  the  pupils  are  so 
generally  the  children  of  the  average  small  taxpayer.  It  is  this 
class  of  pupils  that  dominates  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  school. 
It  is  the  boy  of  character  and  of  brains,  with  or  without  wealth, 
who  counts  here.  It  is  largely  for  this  reascMi  that  the  public 
schools  are  so  much  more  efficient  in  their  general  training  than 
even  the  better  private  schools.  President  Eliot  expresses  the 
same  idea  in  his  University  report  for  1903.  After  referring  to 
the  fact  that  of  the  172  honors  taken  by  the  class  of  1903  at 
Harvard  College,  84  were  taken  by  graduates  of  the  public  schools, 
44  by  graduates  of  endowed  schools  and  academies,  32  by  grad- 
uates of  private  schools  and  12  by  men  who  came  from  other 
colleges,  he  says : 

"These  facts  are.  limited  to  the  year  under  review,  and  are 
based  on  observation  of  only  about  700  persons.  So  far  as  they 
go,  however,  they  lend  no  countenance  whatever  to  the  allegation 
that  the  public  schools  turn  out  a  less  vigorous  and  conscientious 
class  of  young  men  than  the  other  schools. 

"On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  tend  to  prove  that 
the  product  of  the  public  school  has  more  character  and  power  of 
work  than  the  product  of  the  other  schools. 

"It  is  probably  true  that  the  public  school  boy  has  stronger 
inducements  to  exert  himself  than  the  other  boys  have,  but  this 
is  one  of  his  advantages  and  which  is  likely  to  serve  him  well  till 
maturity  and  beyond." 


At  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  the  new  Orange  Street  School 
was  opened  in  the  old  Hillhouse  High  School  building,  which  had 
been  remodeled  during  the  previous  summer,  and  adapted  to 
grammar  school  purposes.  The  building  contains  eleven  class 
rooms,  one  of  which  is  a  large  room  on  the  fourth  floor,  for  the 
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entire  eighth  grade,  four  recitation  rooms,  and  a  kindergarten. 
It  accommodates  about  600  pupils,  besides  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren. Five  hundred  and  seventy-five  children  are  now  attending 
the  school.  The  opening  of  this  school  greatly  relieved  the  sec- 
tion of  the  city  which  has  been  most  generally  congested  for 
several  years.  The  changes  made  in  the  boundaries  of  the  Eaton 
district,  adding  to  this  district  small  sections  of  the  Wooster, 
Lovell,  Winchester,  Dwight  and  Webster  Districts,  brought  relief 
to  these  districts  also.  Of  the  575  pupils  now  attending  this 
school,  49  are  children  who  never  attended  school  before  the 
present  year,  while  thirty  came  in  small  numbers  from  several 
different  schools.  The  remaining  496  came  from  the  following 
schools : 

Out  of  town       .....  18 


Private  schools 

Webster 

Winchester 

Dwight 

Lovell 

Skinner 

Eaton 


19 
21 
21 
21 
58 
98 
265 


496 


ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS 
NEEDED. 

The  part  of  the  city  in  which  the  number  of  school  children 
seems  to  be  most  rapidly  increasing  is  the  section  occupied  by  the 
Webster,  Welch  and  Day  Districts.  In  these  districts  the  number 
of  children  in  the  schools  has  steadily  increased  for  several  years. 
Recently  the  increase  has  been  rapid.  In  the  Webster  District 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  in  the  school  the  past  year 
has  been  89.  If  to  this  is  added  the  21  children  who  were  trans- 
ferred in  September  to  the  Orange  Street  School  the  increase 
becomes  no;  the  increase  of  the  previous  year  was  50.  In  the 
Welch  District  the  increase  of  the  past  year  was  135;  the  year 
before  it  was  12Q.  In  the  Day  District  for  the  past  two  years 
it  has  been  78  and  89  respectively. 

IVelch  District. — In  this  district  there  are  two  unoccupied 
rooms  in  the  Welch  building,  so  that  the  children  of  the  district 
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can  probably  be  provided  with  school  accommodations  for  another 
year,  without  additional  room.  It  will  be  but  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, before  the  Board  will  be  obliged  to  consider  the  erection 
of  an  additional  building  in  this  district.  With  an  annual  increase 
equal  to  that  of  the  past  year,  there  would  be,  in  four  years,  an 
increase  of  540  children,  nearly  enough  to  fill  a  twelve-room 
building. 

Day  District, — In  this  district  the  increase  for  the  present  year 
has  been  89.  Every  building  in  the  district  has  been  filled  to  its 
limit  and  two  additional  rooms  have  been  opened,  a  basement 
room  in  the  Washington  building,  and  a  portable  building  at  the 
Greenwich  Avenue  School.  Not  all  the  children  in  this  district 
who  have  applied  for  admission  to  school  the  present  year  have 
been  admitted,  and  it  is  probable  that  next  year  a  considerable 
number  cannot  be  accommodated.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Board  should  take  steps  at  once  toward  the  enlargement  of  the 
Greenwich  Avenue  School  to  twice  its  present  capacity.  This 
would  give  four  more  rooms  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  additional 
rooms  are  much  needed. 

Webster  District —The  most  imperative  need  of  a  new  building 
exists  in  this  district.  Nearly  every  room  in  every  building  in 
the  district  is  filled  to  its  limit  and  in  the  case  of  many  rooms, 
especially  in  the  Webster  building,  there  are  from  50  to  56  chil- 
dren in  each  ^oom.  Two  basement  rooms  in  the  Webster  build- 
ing and  a  store  on  Sylvan  avenue  are  also  in  use  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  situation  is  serious.  Should  an  appropriation  be 
made  next  fall  for  a  new  building  in  this  district,  the  building 
probably  could  not  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  January  i,  1905. 
For  two  full  years,  at  least,  therefore,  the  district  will  be  without 
additional  rooms  to  meet  conditions  which  are  already  bad  and 
which  are  every  year  becoming  worse.  To  provide  for  the  in- 
creased number  of  children  in  this  district  next  September,  it  will 
be  necessary  either  to  rent  several  outside  rooms  Or  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  double-sessions  which  has  been  used  for  brief  periods  in 
other  districts. 

Strong  District,  Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  section  of  this  district  east  of  the  Quinnipiac  River 
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and  to  the  long  distances  which  many  children  have  to  go  to 
school,  the  erection  of  a  twelve-room  building  in  this  part  of 
the  district  should  soon  be  considered. 

MEDICAL  INSPECTION. 

The  New  Haven  Medical  Association  and  the  local  Board 
of  Health  have  frequently  discussed  the  subject  of  Medical  In- 
spection in  the  Public  Schools  with  the  hope  of  establishing  the 
practice  in  the  schools  of  this  city.  From  time  to  time,  the 
Board  of  Health  has  petitioned  the  Board  of  Finance  for  appro- 
priations for  the  purpose,  but  the  petition  has  never  been  granted 
until  last  fall,  when  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  year 
1904.  Although  no  money  has  been  available  for  this  purpose, 
previous  to  the  present  year,  yet  Medical  Inspection  was  in  suc- 
cessful operatiou  for  one  year  but  a  short  time  ago.  Early  in 
the  year  1900,  five  local  physicians  offered  their  services  as 
Medical  Inspectors  in  the  schools  for  that  year.  Their  offer  was 
accepted  and  the  plan  went  into  immediate  operation.  As  the 
Inspectors  were  serving  without  pay,  the  work  was  made  as  in- 
formal as  possible,  and  they  were  expected  to  be  at  the  school 
buildings  only  when  summoned  by  the  teachers.  The  principal 
service  that  they  were  expected  to  perform  was  to  protect  the 
schools  from  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  Whenever  a 
child  appeared  at  school  showing  the  symptoms  of  a  contagious 
disease  the  Inspector  was  sent  for  to  decide  whe^ther  the  child 
should  remain  in  school  or  not.  In  this  way  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  children  was  removed  from  school  temporarily  whose 
presence  was,  in  many  cases,  a  menace  to  the  other  children.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  Inspectors  resigned  and  Medical  Inspec- 
tion was  discontinued.  With  the  recent  appropriation,  the  prac- 
tice was  resumed  in  all  the  public  schools,  January  i,  1904.  For 
this  purpose  the  city  was  divided  into  five  districts  and  one  in- 
spector was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health  for  each  district. 
In  general,  these  districts  are  Fair  Haven,  Ward  Eight,  and 
the  central,  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  city. 

As  time  goes  on,  experience  will  doubtless  develop  a  general 
routine  of  work  for  these  Inspectors.  At  present  their  duties 
are  as  follows: 
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1.  Daily  moniing  visits  to  the  schools,  when  Inspector's  ser- 
vices are  needed.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  school,  each 
morning,  every  teacher  is  expected  to  notice  whether  any  child 
in  her  room  seems  to  be  ill  or  to  show  symptoms  of  contagious 
disease.  If  she  wishes  the  advice  of  a  physician  in  case  of  any 
child,  the  matter  is  reported  to  the  principal,  who  immediately 
sends  for  the  Inspector.  It  is  expected  that  by  quarter  of  ten 
all  reports  will  have  been  made  and  that,  at  that  time,  the  In- 
spectors will  set  out  on  their  visits  to  the  buildings  to  which 
they  have  been  summoned.  Any  children  showing  signs  of  ill- 
ness may  be  dismissed  temporarily  at  the  discretion  of  the  Inspec- 
tor. Any  child  so  dismissed  is  to  return  to  school,  as  soon  as  he 
receives  permit  from  the  Inspector  to  do  so.  No  Inspector  is 
allowed  to  prescribe  in  any  case  except  for  Pediculosis,  unless 
summoned  by  the  family  and  regularly  employed. 

2.  Regular,  periodical  visits  for  purposes  of  general  inspec- 
tion. Once  in  two  weeks  each  Inspector  is  required  to  visit 
every  school  in  his  district,  to  inspect  the  general  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  building  and  to  examine  cases  among  pupils  which  need 
his  attention  but  which  have  not  required  a  special  and  immediate 
visit  from  him. 

3.  Vaccination. 

The  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Education  require  that  every 
child  attending  the  public  schools  and  every  person  employed  in 
the  schools  be  vaccinated.  This  rule  is  strictly  enforced.  Free 
vaccination,  however,  is  provided  for  indigent  children.  Here- 
tofore this  has  been  performed  at  the  New  Haven  Dispensary. 
Henceforth,  vaccination  of  this  class  of  children  will  be  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  Medical  Inspectors. 

Medical  Inspection  is  common  in  the  schools  of  European, 
cities  and  has  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  larger  cities  of 
this  country.  In  London  and  Paris  the  death  rate  among  children 
is  considerably  lower  than  it  is  in  most  cities  of  this  country  and 
the  cause  usually  ascribed  for  this  is  the  systematic  and  thorough 
medical  inspection  in  the  schools  of  those  cities.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  medical  inspection  protects  the  schools  from  many 
serious  dangers.    In  this  city,  vaccination  among  school  chil- 
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dren  has  been  so  general  for  so  many  years  that  there  is  probably 
little  danger  from  Small  Pox.  Unless  the  most  constant  care, 
however,  is  exercised,  there  may  be  epidemics  at  any  time  of 
Diphtheria,  Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles;  furthermore,  the  schools 
should  be  protected  against  such  other  contagious  affections  as 
ring  worm,  pink  eye,  eczema  and  other  skin  and  scalp  diseases. 
The  teachers  in  all  the  schools  of  the  city  use  great  care  in  deal- 
ing with  children  who  show  symptoms  of  illness  at  school.  To 
protect  the  schools  properly,  however,  from  those  dangers  which 
always  exist  when  large  numbers  of  children  come  together,  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  trained  and  experienced  physicians  are 
necessary. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Expositions,  a  separate 
building  for  educational  exhibits  has  been  erected  at  the  Exposi- 
tion grounds,  at  St.  Louis.  This  building,  furthermore,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Exposition  buildings.  So  great 
has  been  the  demand  for  space  by  schools  and  educational  organi- 
zations all  over  the  world  that  the  central  part  of  the  structure 
which  was  originallv  intended  for  an  open  court,  has  been  roofed 
over  and  assigned,  with  the  rest  of  the  building  space,  to  exhibi- 
tors for  exhibition  purposes.  In  this  building,  the  space  allotted 
to  Connecticut  is  at  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  and  but  a 
short  distance  from  it.  On  one  side  is  New  Jersey,  on  the 
other  Kentucky,  while  almost  directly  across  the  passageway  is 
Pennsylvania.    The  Connecticut  space  is  27  feet  by  41  feet. 

The  last  session  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature  appropriated 
$100,000  for  the  display  of  Connecticut  products  at  the  Exposi- 
tion. Of  this  amount  $7,500  was  set  aside  for  an  educational 
exhibit  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  Connecticut 
space  in  the  Educational  building  has  been  allotted,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  school  registration,  to  the  diflferent  towns  in  the 
state  wishing  to  make  exhibits.  There  are  about  56  units  of 
space  and  17  of  these  units  have  been  allotted  to  New  Haven. 

The  exhibit  from  the  New  Haven  schools,  while  not  intended 
to  be  especially  elaborate  or  showy,  will,  I  think,  be  a  creditable 
representation  of  the  actual  work  of  the  schools,  and  will  represent 
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nearly  every  department  of  school  work;  kindergarten  work, 
reading,  language,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  nature  study, 
writing,  sewing,  elementary  manual  work,  drawing,  and  High 
School  work  will  each  have  one  or  more  units  of  space.  Sewing 
and  elementary  manual  work  will  together  occupy  a  single  space.. 
The  High  School  will  have  four  spaces.  The  High  School  work 
exhibited  will  be  taken  mainly  from  the  Commercial  Department 
and  from  the  Boardman  School.  The  exhibit  from  the  latter  will 
consist  chiefly  of  iron  work,  wood  work,  pottery,  sewing  and 
drawing. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  New  Haven  exhibit  will  be  the 
display  of  about  150  photographs  of  school  buildings,  school 
grounds,  school  rooms,  classes  of  children,  and  children  engaged 
in  their  regular  school  room  work. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  the  Exposition  is  over  the  New  Haven 
exhibit  may  be  returned  to  this  city  and  placed  where  it  can  be 
inspected  by  those  interested  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 


It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  schools  supplied  with  efficient  teachers. 
Owing  to  resignations  and  to  new  positions  which  are  opened 
every  year,  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  niew  teachers  are  appointed 
annually.  Last  September,  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  fifty- 
one  teachers  in  the  corps  had  never  taught  in  our  schools  before. 
Of  these,  fifteen  were  in  the  High  School  and  thirty-six  in  the 
grades  and  kindergartetis.  A  few  have  been  added  since.  I 
have  never  known  it  to  be  so  difficult  to  obtain  good  teachers,  as 
I  have  found  it  the  past  year.  Several  positions  have  been  filled, 
for  extended  periods,  with  substitutes  and  temporary  teachers 
sirnply  because  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  satisfactory 
permanent  teachers.  Notwithstanding  the  increasing  number  of 
Normal  School  graduates  and  college  graduates,  the  supply  of 
skilled  teachers  is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Owing  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  State  Normal  School  in  this  city,  New  Haven  has 
better  opportunities  for  securing  good  teachers  than  many  other 
cities — opportunities  which  it  has  not  failed  to  take  advantage  of. 
Nearly  one-third  of  our  entire  corps  of  teachers  are  graduates 
of  this  school,  from  15  to  20  being  appointed  annually.    In  the 
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annual  appointment  of  inexperienced  Normal  School  graduates, 
the  plan  of  appointing  the  local  candidates  in  the  strict  order  of 
their  standing  at  the  Normal  School, — a  plan  which  has  been 
followed  for  several  years — has  so  much  in  its  favor  that  it  should 
never  be  abandoned.  It  puts  the  appointments  exactly  where 
they  belong,  on  the  basis  of  merit,  leaving  no  opportunity  for 
any  of  the  candidates  to  secure  a  position  in  our  schools  through 
political  or  sectarian  or  personal  influence.  In  regard  to  these 
appointments,  I  wish  to  emphasize,  here,  what  I  said  in  my  report 
a  year  ago,  viz:  that  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  at 
the  Nornial  School,  only  those  who  stand  in  the  first  half  of 
their  class  should  be  regarded  as  eligible  for  positions  in  our 
schools.  This  is  by  no  means  a  severe  requirement.  Those 
who  cannot  meet  it  in  the  favorable  conditions  of  the  Normal 
School,  are  not  likely  to  prove  more  efficient  in  the  practical 
difficulties  of  the  school  room.  Vacancies  which  still  remain  after 
the  appointment  of  these  eligible  candidates  should  be  filled  from 
other  sources. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  more  male  teachers  are  needed  in  our 
schools.  Of  the  484  teachers  now  employed  by  the  Board,  31  are 
men  and  453  are  women.  Of  the  31  male  teachers,  20  are 
employed  in  the  High  School,  where  there  are  about  1600  pupils, 
and  II  in  the  grades,  where  there  are  about  17000  pupils.  These 
1 1  men  are  Supervising  Principals  and  Supervisors.  There  is  but 
one  room  below  the  High  School  in  which  a  male  teachet  is 
regularly  employed.  In  all  the  other  rooms,  the  children  come 
in  direct  contact  with  men  teachers  in  the  school  room,  not  more, 
on  the  average,  than  one  or  two  hours  a  month.  This  condition 
is  unnatural  and  seems  to  me  unwise.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood. In  the  Primary  Schools  and  Kindergartens,  women 
make  better  teachers  than  men;  they  are  more  patient,  more 
tactful,  and  better  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  childhood. 
In  the  grammar  grades,  on  the  average,  they  are  probably  as 
good,  frequently  they  are  better.  But  as  boys  and  girls  approach 
their  teens,  they  need, — seriously  need — not  only  the  sympathetic, 
refining  influence  of  women,  but  also  the  strong,  masculine 
influence  of  men.  If  either  of  these  influences  is  wanting,  the 
moral  growth  of  the  children  suffers  from  its  lack.  It  is  as 
unwise  to  employ,  almost  exclusively,  women  teachers,  as  it  would 
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be  to  employ  so  large  a  disproportion  of  men.  In  the  High 
School,  at  least  half  the  teachers  should  be  men, — an  ideal  which 
it  is  not  impossible  to  realize.  Such  a  suggestion  for  the  lower 
schools  would,  of  course,  be  unpractical.  I  believe,  however, 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  introduce  into  the  work  of  these  schools 
a  larger  male  element  when  occasion  renders  it  practicable. 


Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  increase  of  the  annual  school 
appropriations  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  school  attendance, 
the  expense  per  pupil  has  decreased  from  $27.97  in  1896  to 
$24.04  in  1902,  and  to  $24.29  in  1903.  The  serious  question  is 
whether  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  on 
so  small  an  amount  per  capita  as  has  been  appropriated  for  each 
of  the  last  two  years.  I  have  shown  in  former  reports  that 
the  expense  per  pupil  in  the  New  Haven  schools  is  much  less 
than  in  most  other  cities  in  New  England.  In  the  latter  the 
annual  per  capita  expense  varies  from  twenty-five  dollars  to 
thirty-five  dollars  and  in  some  it  is  even  greater  than  this. 


The  work  of  the  schools  moves  along  with  so  little  inter- 
ruption and  with  so  few  pronounced  changes  that  it  is  difficult  to 
compare  their  efficiency  for  successive  years.  Considering  the 
great  importance  of  the  schools  as  a  department  of  the  public 
service  and  their  great  opportunities  for  good  in  training  so 
many  children  and  youth,  I  sometimes  think  that  the  schools  are 
not  doing  all  they  ought.  When,  however,  one  carefully  con- 
siders the  work  of  all  departments  of  the  schools  over  a  term  of 
years,  one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  steady  progress  that  is 
being  made.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  work  of  the  High 
School.  In  the  elementary  schools,  such  lines  of  work  as  kinder- 
garten work,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling,  language, 
music  and  drawing,  our  schools  have  little  to  apologize  for.  In 
the  amount  and  scope  of  manual  work,  we  are  considerably  behind 
the  schools  of  other  progressive  cities.  What  is  attempted  in 
this  direction  is  done  well,  but  the  course  is  meagre  and  without 
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breadth.  The  teachers  of  the  schools,  generally,  are  earnest, 
hopeful,  loyal  to  their  work,  deeply  interested  in  the  children  they 
teach  and  ambitious  to  succeed.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
teachers  are,  this  year,  taking  work  at  Yale,  either  in  the  Graduate 
Department  or  in  the  Yale  courses  for  teachers.  The  limited 
amount  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  schools,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  pay,  in 
the  main,  small  salaries  to  teachers,  and  which  renders  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  books,  supplies  and  apparatus  which  are 
essential  to  good  work  in  every  department  of  the  schools,  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  defects  which  exist  in  our  school  work. 


1.  That  a  second  story  be  added  to  the  passageway  between 
the  new  High  School  building  and  the  Boardman  Building.  So 
many  pupils  of  each  school  have  work  in  both  buildings  that 
such  an  addition  is  necessary. 

2.  That  instruction  in  cooking  be  provided  for  all  girls  in 
the  seventh  grrade  of  the  schools.  Section  85  of  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Board  states  that  "Instruction  shall  be  given 
in  cooking  or  domestic  economy  to  the  girls  in  the  seventh  grade." 
From. the  wording  of  the  section,  the  inference  would  be  that  all 
girls  in  this  grade,  or,  at  least,  all  who  wish  to  do  so,  receive 
instruction  in  this  branch.  At  present  one  lesson  a  week  is 
provided  for  300  girls,  this  being  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  the 
classes.  In  all  the  schools  of  the  district,  there  are  about  700 
seventh  grade  girls,  of  whom  about  four-fifths  would  join  the 
cooking  classes  if  they  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  selec- 
tion of  those  admitted  to  the  classes  is  made  by  lot,  by  scholarship, 
and  in  various  other  ways,  all  of  which  are  irrational  and  un- 
satisfactory. I  recommend  the  employment  of  an  additional 
teacher  of  cooking  so  that  every  girl  in  the  designated  grade 
who  wishes  to  take  this  work  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
This  is  only  fair.  Any  other  course  is  bound  to  produce  friction 
and  discontent. 

3.  That,  to  assist  in  the  administrative  work  of  the  school, 
there  be  appointed  for  each  class  in  the  High  School  a  senior 
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teacher  or  class  officer,  who,  in'  addition  to  his  work  as  a  regular 
instructor  in  the  school,  shall  have  charge  of  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministrative and  disciplinary  matters  of  the  class  to  which  he  is 
assigned.  In  thi?  way  the  Head  Master  would  be  relieved  of 
many  of  the  less  important  matters  of  detail  which  consume  much 
time  in  the  managrement  of  a  large  school. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  con- 
stant courtesies  which  have  been  extended  to  me  by  the  Board 
during  the  past  year. 

Following  are  the  reports  of  the  Supervisor  of  Primary 
Schools,  of  the  Supervisors  of  Music,  Drawing  and  Penmanship, 
and  of  the  Truant  Officers. 

The  above  report  is  respectfully  submitted, 


F.  H.  BEEDE, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
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Mr,  F.  H,  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

This  fifth  annual  report  comments  on  the  work  of  the 
primary  schools  since  1898;  it  notes  improvements  which  have 
been  effected ;  it  states  such  present  conditions  as  obtain  generally ; 
it  points  out  some  defects ;  it  recommends  changes  and  extensions 
lying  along  the  line  of  progress. 

Number,  There  have  been  four  specific  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  securing  satisfactory  work  in  Arithmetic : 

1.  Too  great  and  too  early  a  demand  from  the  youngest 
children  who  are  not  ready  for  formal  instruction  in  this  subject. 

2.  Too  little  material  for  illustrating  the  objective  exercises 
in  measurement. 

3.  The  early  introduction  of  too  many  subjects  before 
fundamentals  are  mastered. 

4.  The  want  of  a  good  problem  book  which  is  at  once  simple, 
varied,  practical  and  thorough. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  there  is  now  no  Number  on  a 
first  grade  program ;  that  the  first  five  months  of  the  second  year 
devote  one  period  each  day  to  a  concrete  study  of  dimensions  and 
magnitudes,  for  which  abundant  material  has  been  provided; 
that  Grades  3  and  4  concentrate  attention  on  elementary  processes 
and  typical  problems;  and  that  the  Nichols  Arithmetics  meet 
our  needs  as  text  books.  These  changes  have  more  than  made 
good  the  hopes  of  their  advocates: 

1.  The  first  year  program  is  more  rational  and  effective. 

2.  The  second  grade  pupils  enjoy  a  series  of  lessons  in 
which  figures  and  signs  find  no  place.  Most  of  the  teachers  show 
enthusiasm  for  the  object  study  which  they  find  pleasurable  and 
profitable ;  a  few  have  exhibited  unusual  skill,  and  have  originated 
methods,  plans  and  devices  of  peculiar  merit. 
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3.  The  two  next  higher  classes  have  increased  their  power 
to  cipher  readily,  to  sense  conditions,  to  express  relations,  and  to 
solve  problems. 

The  New  Haven  schools  have  certainly  discovered  no  royal 
road  to  Arithmetic,  nor  conquered  all  the  diflSculties  which  beset 
the  path ;  but  they  have  taken  several  steps  in  the  right  direction 
by  deferring  its  rudiments,  by  forcing  the  use  of  objects  before 
symbols,  by  demanding  ready  accuracy  rather  than  speech,  sub- 
stantial thoroughness  rather  than  scatter-brained  versatility. 

Language.  The  tremendous  task  which  faces  a  Language 
teacher  is  too  well  understood  to  need  comment.  In  considering 
the  instruction  in  primary  schools,  it  becomes  expedient,  there- 
fore, not  to  judge  results,  but  to  consider  tendencies  and  methods. 
Several  definite  indications  of  advance  may  be  cited: 

1.  The  new  and  less  exacting  Course  of  Study  retains  all 
that  was  best  in  the  old,  but  postpones  and  eliminates  what  is 
technical,  in  order  to  emphasize  what  is  vital. 

2.  The  long  and  growing  list  of  subjects  suitable  for  class 
discussion  has  fostered  vigor  and  simplicity  of  treatment. 

3.  During  all  the  exercises  of  a  school  day,  increased  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  oral  expression. 

4.  There  is  a  decided  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  written 
recitations  which  formerly  consumed  much  time,  and  accom- 
plished nothing. 

Spelling.  Five  years  ago,  Spelling  was  allowed  on  the  time 
tables  by  courtesy,  if  at  all ;  the  daily  practice  was  often  curtailed 
or  omitted;  the  words  studied  were  not  used  in  oft-repeated 
drills ;  lists  of  words  were  not  saved ;  the  character  of  the  thousand 
and  one  errors  showed  that  only  visionary  ideas  of  essential 
principles  were  entertained.  Today,  no  lessons  are  required  in 
Grades  i  and  2,  since  little  children  so  seldom  use  paper  and 
pencil  for  original  composition.  An  effort  is  made,  however,  to 
secure  correct  spelling  in  all  the  letter-laying  and  copying  which 
is  done.  When  formal  instruction  begins,  teachers  are  encour- 
aged to  do  more  than  hear  lessons.    Lists  have  been  compiled 
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for  each  grade  which  include  purely  phonetic  words,  words 
which  occur  in  other  studies,  common  words  often  misspelled, 
and  words  from  the  Cyr  Readers.  All  of  these  are  spelled  orally, 
written  in  columns,  woven  into  sentences  for  dictation,  placed  on 
the  blackboard,  and  practiced  in  spelling  matches.  The  length 
of  the  prescribed  list  would  necessitate  an  average  task  of  less 
than  three  words  a  day,  or  fifteen  a  week ;  and  since  longer  daily 
lessons  are  expedient,  each  teacher  has  opportunity  to  make  de- 
sirable additions  and  to  give  repeated  reviews.  The  lists  are 
purely  experimental,  and  necessarily  faulty,  but  some  good  has 
followed  their  use.  Teachers  who  compare  their  written  papers 
with  those  handed  in  a  few  years  ago  feel  sure  that  fewer  words 
are  incorrect,  and  that  the  errors  are  of  a  less  flagrant  order. 

Reading,  Our  first  year  lessons  in  Reading  have  long  been 
excellent.  When  one  considers  all  that  is  involved  in  learning  to 
read,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  children  can  accomplish  so 
much  in  ten  short  months.  There  is  no  more  interesting  sight 
than  to  watch  a  class  of  these  beginners  as  they  recognize  words, 
appreciate  thought,  and  read  them  aloud  to  the  teacher.  The 
number  of  supplementary  books  prevents  memorizing  and  insures 
interesting  and  attractive  subject  matter.  Because  there  is  a 
somewhat  permanent  corps  of  superior  teachers  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  work  from  year  to  year  maintains  a  high  standard  of 
efficiency.  After  the  start  has  been  so  well  made,  it  has  been 
disappointing  to  find  word  reading  developing  in  later  years,  and 
to  have  to  acknowledge  that  stumbling,  hesitating,  and  non- 
appreciative  rendering  are  characteristic  faults.  This  year  earnest 
effort  is  being  expended  in  an  attempt  to  remedy  these  defects. 
The  spelling  lesson,  the  phonic  exercise,  the  thorough  word  drill 
have  all  been  made  tributary  to  the  Reading;  quantity  has  been 
somewhat  sacrificed  to  quality.  It  is  my  hope  that  before  another 
December,  the  majority  of  pupils  may  have  gained  in  power  to 
interpret  the  printed  page  and  to  deliver  its  thoughts  with  pleasing 
voice  and  appropriate  feeling. 

Nature  Study.  The  work  in  Nature  Study  has  no  more  than 
held  its  own.  Our  ranks  are  constantly  recruited  by  persons 
who  have  no  fund  of  information  at  command,  nor  any  idea  of 
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the .  possibilities  which  this  subject  offers  for  developing  the 
physical  senses  and  the  moral  sense.  She  who  is  well  informed 
and  skillful,  who  does  not  regard  the  subject  as  an  exotic,  who 
realizes  that  children  love  living,  growing  things  better  than 
classifications  or  books, — she  is  the  woman  to  be  desired.  I 
should  like  to  repeat  the  substance  of  what  I  have  said  in  a 
previous  report,  ue,,  that  our  present  graded  course  which  de- 
mands Nature  Study  instruction  from  all  might  well  give  way 
to  a  plan  which  would  allow  the  resourceful,  interested,  sympa- 
thetic teacher  to  lead  several  classes  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
beauty  and  mystery  of  the  world  about  them.  Such  an  one  would 
always  make  a  true  study  of  the  "familiar  end  of  familiar  things." 

The  following  paragraphs  explain  some  of  our  most  impera- 
tive needs : 

1.  Shorter  hours  for  beginners.  The  youngest  children  have 
too  long  a  school  day.  They  are  confined  to  books  and  tasks 
for  more  hours  than  is  compatible  with  well  established  laws  in 
regard  to  the  seven-year-old  child.  School-room  rests,  games 
and  gymnastics  are  a  help,  but  they  do  not  take  the  place  of 
outdoor  play  while  the  sun  shines. 

2.  An  early  hour  for  closing  during  the  winter.  All  the 
pupils  work  in  an  insufficient  light  after  3.30,  during  every  after- 
noon of  November,  December  and  January,  and  on  dark  after- 
noons during  October  and  February.  Many  of  the  buildings  are 
not  located  and  constructed  in  accordance  with  modem  demands 
regarding  lighting,  so  that  on  the  brightest  days  there  are  gloomy 
rooms  and  dark  comers.  Over  obstacles  which  involve  great 
expenditure  the  educational  officials  have  probably  no  control; 
but  since  we  must  continue  to  make  the  best  of  seriously  grave 
conditions,  it  seems  wise  to  follow  the  lead  of  other  cities,  and 
by  closing  half  an  hour  earlier  during  the  winter  season,  save 
a  heavy  daily  strain  to  fifteen  thousand  pairs  of  eyes. 

3.  A  printed  card  relating  to  school  hygiene.  Any  book  on 
school  hygiene  which  collects  only  the  absolutely  important  mles 
would  set  down  several  which  we  are  not  able  to  follow.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  number  of  the  simplest  precautions  which  in- 
volve no  expense  are  neglected  through  carelessness  or  ignorance. 
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Therefore  I  wish  to  suggest  that  each  teacher  be  furnished  with 
a  printed  card  stating  in  concise  and  authoritative  terms  the  most 
urgent  rules  regarding  ventilation  and  the  care  of  pupils.  If  this 
be  done,  we  may  hope  to  see  all  dressing  room  doors  closed,  all 
children  protected  from  sitting  quiet  while  cold  blasts  strike  the 
backs  of  their  necks,  all  rooms  thoroughly  aired  four  times  a  day ; 
enough  fire  drills  given  without  warning  to  guarantee  speedy 
dismissal  in  case  of  emergency. 

4.  Schools  for  defective  children.  The  city  makes  fairly 
good  provision  for  the  foreigner  who  is  unable  to  speak  English 
and  for  the  troublesome  child  who  needs  isolation;  but  one  or 
two  rooms  should  be  set  apart  for  the  special  instruction  of  those 
who  have  entered  life  with  a  serious  physical  or  mental  handicap. 
One  of  these  unfortunates  can  seriously  hinder  the  progress  of 
forty  normal  children  and  take  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
teacher's  time,  thought,  and  energy.  If  cases  of  this  sort,  when 
mentioned  for  transfer  by  a  teacher,  were  investigated  by  the 
principal,  the  supervisor,  and  the  medical  examiner,  only  the 
most  valid  would  secure  removal.  The  small  groups  thus  formed 
should  be  taught  by  the  wisest,  kindest,  most  thoughtful  persons. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  long  run  such  a  room 
would  prove  an  economical  way  of  providing  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number. 

5.  More  kindergartens  in  crowded  quarters.  The  urgent 
need  of  kindergartens  in  Webster  District  and  an  extension  of 
the  privilege  in  Wooster  and  Day  Districts  continually  impresses 
all  who  work  in  the  primary  schools.  Recently  one  of  the  grade 
teachers  said,  "If  there  is  a  lack  of  money  we  might  have  more 
kindergartens  and  fewer  lA  rooms;  it  is  never  the  children  who 
come  from  a  good  kindergarten  who  need  to  spend  two  years 
on  the  road  to  Grade  2."  Her  remark  is  quoted  as  embodying  a 
suggestion  worthv  of  consideration. 

6.  An  adjustment  of  the  salary  schedule.  The  salary  sched- 
ule in  primary  grades  fosters  unrest  in  ambitious  teachers.  They 
are  anxious  to  move  out  of  Grades  2,  3  and  4.  In  arranging 
promotions,  one  is  frequently  called  on  to  decide  between  the 
good  of  the  school  and  the  good  of  the  individual.    A  plan 
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which  relegates  the  new,  the  inexperienced  and  the  less  com- 
petent to  Grades  2  and  3,  and  must  move  them  down  or  up  when 
they  have  gained  knowledge,  poise  and  judgment,  puts  a  premium 
on  short  terms  of  service  in  these  positions,  and  treats  them  as 
training  schools.  I  should  be  glad  to  find  the  same  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  permanent  tenure  existing  in  all  grades  as 
characterizes  the  first  primary  corps.  If  the  maximum  salaries 
were  uniform,  the  last  installment  might  be  paid  for  special  ex-  ' 
cellence ;  but  its  existence,  as  a  possibility,  would  mean  prolonged 
service  in  one  field,  intelligent  devotion  to  its  needs  and  a 
thorough  mastery  of  its  problems. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS, 
Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools, 
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Mr,  F,  H,  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  annual  examination  in  music  took  place  during  the  month 
of  June,  1903,  with  the  following  results: 


Number  of  rooms  examined    307 

Number  of  stars  (individual  singers)    10,593 

Number  of  monotones  (pupils  unable  to  sing  the  scale)    541 

Double  star  boys  (pupils  of  superior  ability)    527 

Double  star  girls  (pupils  of  superior  abilty)    847 

Number  of  room®  marked  "Excellent"  in  sight  reading   189 

Number  of  rooms  marked  "Good"  in  sight  reading   92 

Number  of  rooms  marked  "Fair"  in  sight  reading   24 

Number  of  rooms  marked  "Poor"  in  sight  reading   2 

Number  of  pupils  marked  perfect  in  dictation   2,627 

Average  in  dictation   20  per  cent 


From  the  beginning  in  1865  until  now  individual  sftiging  has 
been  made  a  feature  of  musical  instruction  in  our  schools.  The 
record  of  this  work  has  been  faithfully  reported.  Not  all  who 
sing  alone  from  year  to  year  receive  the  coveted  "star"  from  the 
Supervisor  of  Music,  but  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  all  who  tried 
during  the  past  year  were  successful,  is  evidenced  by  the  record- 
breaking  number  of  10,593.  In  reference  to  the  monotones  re- 
corded (541),  it  may  be  surprising  to  learn  that  the  number  of 
pupils  who  cannot  sing  the  scale  correctly  has  never  exceeded  six 
per  cent  in  our  schools.  The  double  stars  given  to  boys  and  girls 
who  manifest  superior  ability  as  singers  and  readers  of  music,  has 
proved  a  great  stimulus  throughout  the  schools,  and  has  materially 
increased  the  number  of  ambitious  pupils  during  the  year. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  annual  test  exercises  of 
rooms  in  sieht  reading  marked  E,  G,  F,  P,  are  the  only  ones  given 
during  the  year;  every  room  is  tested  at  the  monthly  visit  of  the 
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Supervisor.  The  yearly  test  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  re- 
spective grades  are  tested  with  the  same  exercise  and  marked 
accordingly.  The  most  important,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  conclusive  test  of  a  pupil's  musical  knowledge,  is  the  ability 
to  write  what  the  teacher  may  sing ;  this  feature  is  attended  with 
eager  interest  by  the  pupils  of  all  grades  from  2nd  to  8th  in- 
clusive. During  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  school  life,  practice 
of  patriotic  music  is  made  a  special  feature.  It  may  thus  be  said 
that  no  pupil  can  pass  through  the  New  Haven  Public  Schools 
without  becoming  familiar  with  all  the  national  songs.  This  fact 
was  amply  demonstrated  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Ninth  Regiment 
Monument  in  August  last,  by  a  chorus  of  several  hundred  boys, 
who  sang  an  entire  program  of  patriotic  selections,  every  one  of 
which  was  loudly  encored  by  the  multitude  present,  the  repetition 
of  one  number  being  especially  requested  by  our  musical  Governor 
Chamberlain.  / 

An  event  of  unusual  importance  in  the  month  of  June  was  the 
graduation  of  the  High  School  class  of  1903  in  the  new  Audi- 
torium. The  following  program  received  unusual  commendation 
from  Supt.  Beede,  Prof.  Perrin,  of  Yale  University,  the  speaker 
on  that  occasion,  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  present: 

"Hark!  the  Awakening  Call"    Lachner 

"Be  Glad,  Lass  and  Lad"    Gumbert 

"Old  Daddy  Long  Legs"    Jacoby 

*'  Great  Dagon  Has  Subdued  Her  Foes  "  Handel 

"The  Echoing  Feet"    Jepson 

Room  14  of  the  High  School  was  assigned  by  Dr.  Cushing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  for  the  use  of  the  normal  classes  in 
music  and  for  the  arrangement  of  book-cases  containing  the 
Library  of  Music.  The  following  named  students  took  the  year's 
course  in  methods  of  musical  instruction :  Misses  Lillian  Aubrey, 
Ella  Brown,  Clara  Bollmen,  Mary  Carrigan,  Elizabeth  Carrol, 
Lillian  Chappell,  Jane  Fahy,  Jennie  Cummerford,  Mildred 
Fenouillet,  Florence  Lord,  May  Holt,  Lillian  Jones,  Loretta 
Kearney,  Anna  Kelly,  Helen  Killion,  Fannie  Lindstrom,  Molly 
Malay,  Gertrude  McCabe,  Margaret  Murphy,  Jessie  Page,  Anna 
Rattlesdorfer,  Mae  Seco,  Jeannette  Sherman,  Helen  Stanton, 
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Bertha  Sturges,  Margaret  Sullivan,  Edna  Waldeck,  Augusta 
White,  Olive  Wocxiward,  Maude  Wright,  and  Maud  Young. 

For  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  a  book  of  twenty-eight  pages 
had  been  prepared  containing  a  complete  list  of  the  successive 
steps  of  musical  instruction  followed  in  every  grade  from  first  to 
eighth  inclusive,  together  with  a  list  of  the  classical  selections 
of  music  which  have  been  publicly  performed  by  the  New  Haven 
High  School.  The  work  of  primary  and  grammar  schools  is 
represented  in  five  volumes  of  dictated  and  original  music.  In 
this  collection  all  schools  and  grades  are  represented. 

I.  am  able  to  announce  at  this  time  that  the  long  promised,  long 
expected  and  long  delayed  revision  of  Music  Readers,  is  at  last 
completed;  the  manuscript  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  with 
a  promise  that  the  books  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  schools  by 
August  I,  1904;  the  preparation  of  this  fourth,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  last  revision,  has  occupied  vacations,  holidays,  and 
after  school  hours  for  the  last  three  years.  I  have  been  stimu- 
lated in  its  preparation  by  the  consciousness  that  we  have  out- 
grown the  present  series  published  fourteen  years  ago,  and  by  the 
ever  increasing  demands  for  the  best  and  latest  devices  and 
method  in  public  school  music;  these  motives  have  been  coupled 
with  a  determination  that  New  Haven  should  continue  to  maintain 
its  reputation  for  music  proficiency  in  the  public  schools.  In 
anticipation  of  the  forthcoming  series,  I  have  during  the  past 
year  requested  principals  and  teachers  to  make  requisition  for 
the  least  possible  number  of  Music  Readers.  In  the  case  of 
new  schools  and  rooms,  I  have  suggested  the  practice,  where 
possible,  of  borrowing  from  each  other.  Of  course  this  practice 
has  resulted  in  great  inconvenience  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike. 
The  promise  of  relief  in  1904  has  thus  far  prevented  a  general 
complaint.  The  American  B(K)k  Company,  my  present  publishers, 
being  just  now  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a  Boston  series  of 
Music  Readers,  and  realizing  that  further  delay  might  prove  a 
serious  check  to  our  own  musical  progress,  I  have  contracted  with 
the  Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor  Company,  of  this  city,  to  publish 
the  Xew  Haven  edition,  and  am  satisfied  that  they  will  present 
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an  up-to-date  series  of  Music  Readers,  coupled  with  more  ad- 
vantageous terms  to  our  Board  of  Education. 

With  renewed  expressions  of  obHgations  to  Superintendent, 
Principals  and  Teachers,  my  thirty-ninth  annual  report  is  re- 
spectfully submitted. 


B.  JEPSON,  . 

Supervisor  of  M iisic. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING. 


Mr,  F,  H,  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

As  previous  reports  have  set  forth  the  general  plan  of  work, 
this  will  endeavor  to  show  wherein  changes  have  been  made,  we 
believe  for  the  better. 

Results  are  shown,  not  measured,  by  the  charts  arranged  for 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  This  exhibit  represents  specimen  draw- 
ings and  designs  collected  from  the  regular  school  work  during 
the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  three.  In  all  the  exercises  of 
this  branch  of  education  in  .our  public  schools  a  great  effort  has 
been  made  to  accomplish  a  just  amount  of  work  and  instill  that 
spirit  which  will  give  the  child  an  intelligent  command  of  the 
subject  as  far  as  it  is*  practical  and  consistent.  Interest  on  the 
part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  has  been  shown  in  trying  to 
make  the  work  more  generally  good  and  to  give  it  a  meaning  in 
each  child's  life. 

The  work  of  the  individual  child  has  been  taken  into  account 
and  has  received  helpful  commendation  from  teacher  and  super- 
visor. In  order  to  accomplish  this  the 'subject  matter  has  been 
assigned  by  topics,  for  the  teaching  and  reviewing  of  which  a  cer- 
tain number  of  weeks,  or  reasonable  time  has  been  allowed.  This 
enables  the  teacher  to  get  material,  or  specimens,  and  prepare  the 
lessons  in  advance.  Relieving  that  it  is  better  to  pursue  a  subject 
until  it  is  sufficiently  mastered  we  have  discouraged  trying  to 
teach  several  phases  of  the  work  at  the  same  time.  For  in- 
stance, the  child  pursues  nature  study  for  a  season  instead  of 
attempting  to  do  a  little  model  drawing,  mechanical  drawing, 
design,  and  illustrative  sketching  during  the  same  period. 

An  outline  of  work  is  put  into  the  hands  of  each  teacher.  This 
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outline  permits  a  teacher  to  follow  consistent  methods  of  her 
own,  but  an  exercise  is  planned  for  each  day  during  the  year  so 
that  a  teacher  is  never  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  required.  This 
method  of  laying  the  work  before  the  teachers  does  not  sufficiently 
meet  the  needs  without  frequent  meetings  for  instruction  and 
conference.  Then  arain  teachers  are  reached  and  stimulated  by 
visits  to  the  individual  rooms  where  both  children  and  teacher 
are  helped.  This  last  pursuit  has  been,  until  this  year,  a  matter 
of  following  to  the  letter  a  schedule  of  visits  planned  for  a  year 
in  advance.  This  method  seems  unwise  at  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  school  attendance  and  the  many  teachers 
new  to  the  corps,  who  either  from  a  lack  in  training  in  drawing, 
or  general  inability  to  teach,  are  unable  to  carry  on  successfully 
the  work  assigned  their  grades.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  for 
the  sake  of  more  freedom  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  supervisor, 
no  schedule  has  been  planned,  but  visits  have  been  made,  where 
most  needed^  and  a  general  round  of  visits  made  to  each  teacher 
once  in  eight  or  nine  weeks.  To  meet  the  need  of  those  teachers 
who  know  comnaratively  little  of  tbe  subject  an  endeavor  has 
been  made  to  form  classes,  which  has  not  matured  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  a  suitable  and  commodious  room  for  the  purpose. 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  meetings  which  are  devoted  to 
actual  work  by  the  teachers  have  been  held. 

The  per  cent  of  pupils  who  are  doing  well  is  higher  and  the 
feeling  that  only  a  few  can  draw  is  decreasing.  This  should  be 
so,  as  drawing  ought  to  reach  the  average  child  and  be  so  taught 
that  he  can  grasp  and  make  use  of  it. 

The  following  are  the  different  phases  of  the  subject:  Illus- 
trative sketching,  model  and  object  drawing,  mechanical  draw- 
ing, pictorial  drawing  and  composition,  nature  drawing  and  de- 
sign, together  with  a  study  of  color  which  enters  into  them  all. 

Illustrative  sketching  is  more  particularly  undertaken  in  the 
primary  grades.  It  trains  memory  and  imagination,  aids  the 
constructive  faculties  and  improves  the  use  of  hand  and  eye  as 
well  as  being  of  great  value  in  reading.  The  power  to  picture 
mentally  what  .is  read  and  to  graphically  interpret  the  mental 
image  is  of  great  importance. 
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The  model  and  object  drawing  cannot  presume  to  equip  a 
child  with  a  knowledge  of  perspective;  but  it  can  and  does  give 
training  in  judgment,  proportion,  power  to  see  more  definitely 
and  clearly,  as  well  as  to  draw  common  objects  accurately. 

Pictorial  composition  improves  the  power  to  consider  single 
objects  and  their  relations  in  groups.  Added  power  of  observa- 
tion, comparison,  judgment  is  given.  Such  drawing  is  valuable 
in  recording  experiments  along  physical  lines  of  work  as  well  as 
in  introducing  the  study  of  pictures. 

Nature  drawing  is  far-reaching  in  its  influence  and  scope, 
embracing  as  it  does  all  vegetable  forms  and  growths.  It  refines 
the  nature  of  the  child  and  gives  him,  not  only  a  power  of  sight, 
but  an  excellent  mental  discipline  in  accuracy,  exactness  and 
truthfulness.  It  also  lays  the  foundation  for  the  use  of  drawing 
in  any  study  which  requires  the  records  of  experiments,  such  as 
the  sciences  or  botany. 

Design  is  a  legitimate  part  of  every  phase  of  the  subject.  It 
is  primarily  used  to  teach  the  planning  and  drawing  of  some 
useful  article  either  for  the  home  or  the  school.  The  mechanical 
drawing  is  an  indispensable  part  of  design,  as  it  enables  the  child 
to  draw  to  scale  and  give  the  dimensions  of  articles  designed  that 
it  may  be  carried  into  execution.  Whatever  has  been  planned  is 
constructed  if  possible.  This  phase  of  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  to  a  much  greater  extent  during  the  past  year  than  ever 
before.  The  aim  has  been  to  give  the  child  the  right  attitude 
toward  all  constructive  work  as  well  as  the  appreciation  of  its 
value  and  the  power  to  read  working  drawings.  The  children 
of  one  district  have  planned  and  made  two  cabinets  for  the 
use  of  the  school,  while  a  child  in  another  district  drew  the 
plans  for  the  enlarging  of  a  bam. 

A  pamphlet  called  the  "School  Room"  has  been  published,  in 
which  the  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools  and  the  Supervisor  of 
Drawing  have  given  some  helpful  suggestions  to  the  teachers. 
The  pamphlet  was  published  through  the  Board  of  Education. 
It  has  been  of  assistance  to  the  teachers  in  ordering,  equipping 
and  maintaining  a  good  school-room  environment. 
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An  exhibit  of  the  work  of  each  grade  has  been  prepared  and 
shown  to  all  teachers.  The  work  in  printing,  introduced  last 
year,  is  feeling  its  way  and  becoming  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  regular  work.  The  aim  is  to  develop  the  mind  through 
the  hand  and  eye  and  awaken  the  faculties  of  the  child.  The 
manual  training  idea  as  exemplified  in  the  work  in  design  has 
not  a  firm  place.  It  ought  and  will,  when  more  time  and  equip- 
ment are  possible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FREDRIC  L.  BURNHAM, 

Superznsor  of  Draiving, 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

SUPERVISOR  OF  PENMANSHIP. 


Mr.  F.  H.  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

In  supervising  tht  penmanship  attention  has  been  given 
chiefly  to  selecting  the  standard  which  pupils  are  to  imitate  and 
to  improving  the  instruction.  Good  models  and  good  instruction 
are  both  necessar}'  to  insure  good  results. 

To  select  the  best  standard  and  to  determine  what  position, 
movement  and  what  manner  of  penholding  will  contribute  most 
toward  accomplishing  the  desired  results,  are  important  but 
difficult  problems  to  solve.  It  was  generally  thought  that  with 
the  introduction  of  vertical  writing  and  its  accompanying  hygienic 
position  that  this  subject  had  been  placed  upon  a  permanent 
and  settled  basis.  After  a  trial  of  about  ten  years  there  is  more 
or  less  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  obtained  and  so  much 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  what  is  best  to  do  that  this  subject  is  in 
as  unsettled  condition,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  of  the  other 
branches.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  is  that  when  vertical 
writing  was  originated  due  consideration  was  not  given  to  the 
process  of  writing  across  the  page  from  left  to  right. 

The  movements  used  in  writing  may  be  divided :  One  move- 
ment used  in  forming  the  letters  and  another  in  moving  along 
the  line  of  writing.  To  become  a  good  penman  one  must  co- 
ordinate these  two  movements.  In  vertical  writing  the  founda- 
tion of  the  letters  is  a  vertical  line,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  write 
the  system  so  long  as  no  facility  in  moving  along  across  the  page 
is  required.  Pupils  in  the  primary  grades  find  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  learning  the  system  and  are  able  to  adhere  to  it  quite 
closely  because  they  are  not  required  to  write  rapidly  and  use 
a  free,  continuous  movement.  As  pupils  advance  in  the  grades 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  deviate  from  the  vertical  stan- 
dard and  to  write  a  backhand.    Tlie  principal  reason  for  this  is 
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that  in  the  effort  to  write  more  rapidly  these  two  movements 
spoken  of  are  co-ordinated.  When  this  is  done  with  the  vertical 
system  and  the  ordinary  position  prescribed  for  it  there  is  a  pull 
down  to  make  the  principal  parts  of  the  letters  and  a  pull  to  the 
right  to  make  progress  across  the  page.  The  resultant  of  these 
two  forces  or  movements  is  an  oblique  line  which  forms  a  back- 
hand style  of  writing.  In  writing  this  style  the  hand  and  arm 
must  be  pulled  along  to  the  right.  This  is  a  difficult  process, 
especially  where  flat  or  nearly  flat  desks  are  used,  and  is  a  hin- 
drance to  rapidity.  This  constant  shifting  of  hand  and  arm  makes  * 
it  difficult  to  establish  a  fixed  or  formed  handwriting.  In  writing 
a  backhand,  prepress  across  the  page  is  made  on  the  down  strokes. 
If  both  the  up  and  down  strokes  are  made  vertical,  progress 
across  the  page  is  made  at  top  and  bottom  of  letters,  and  this 
tends  to  produce  a  square,  ungainly  style  of  writing  that  neces- 
sarily must  be  written  slowly. 

The  foregoing  are  the  main  reasons  why  it  has  seemed  best 
gradually  to  modify  the  vertical  system  and  the  position  and 
movement  used  in  writing  it.  The  paper  has  been  placed  a  little 
to  the  right  of  directly  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  body,  or 
placed  with  the  top  of  the  paper  turned  slightly  to  the  left.  This 
does  away  with  the  pulling  motion  across  the  page  and  makes  it 
possible  to  swing  the  hand  and  arm  along  the  line  of  writing, 
the  part  of  the  arm  coming  in  ccmtact  with  the  edge  of  the  desk 
acting  as  a  pivot.  This  makes  it  much  easier  to  co-ordinate 
the  two  movements  referred  to  and  consequently  facilitates  rapid- 
ity. Progress  across  the  page  is  made  on  the  upward  or  con- 
necting strokes  between  the  letters,  and  these  are  made  by  swing- 
ing the  arm  to  the  right  as  stated  above.  This  position  makes  a 
great  gain  in  the  operation  of  writing  and  does  not  sacrifice  the 
hygienic  advantages  of  the  vertical  position.  With  the  paper 
turned  as  for  slant  writing  not  only  is  a  hygienic  position  sacri- 
ficed, but  considerable  legibility  and  ease  in  learning  also. 

Another  important  point  to  take  into  consideration  is  the  fact 
that  eventually  there  will  be  a  deviation  froin  whatever  standard 
is  selected.  It  is  neither  advisable  nor  possible  for  all  pupils 
to  write  alike,  and  there  should  be  an  opportunity  to  deviate  from 
the  copy  and  establish  individual  handwritings.  Copies  have  been 
prepared,  therefore,  the  main  strokes  sloping  a  few  degrees  to  the 
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right  of  vertical.  There  may  be  a  deviation  in  either  direction 
from  the  standard  without,  on  the  one  hand,  developing -a  back- 
hand, and,  on  the  other,  the  angular,  illegible  writing  that  is 
characteristic  of  slant  writing. 

Our  purpose  is  to  depart  very  little  from  the  vertical  system; 
to  modify  it  rather  than  abandon  it;  to  use  its  unquestionably 
good  points  and  to  discard  the  objectionable  features;  to  put  be- 
fore pupils  a  standard  that  can  be  mastered  easily,  written  rapidly, 
and  from  which  there  may  be  a  departure  and  individual  hand- 
writing established  without  developing  objectionable  styles  of 
penmanship. 

Providing  good  material  to  work  with  will  not  of  itself  produce 
good  results.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
instruction.  In  endeavoring  to  improve  the  instruction  the  fol- 
lowing points  have  received  considerable  attention:  (i)  select- 
ing important  points  to  emphasize  and  important  faults  to  correct ; 
(2)  showing  how  to  correct  faults  instead  of  merely  telling  what 
is  wrong;  (3)  getting  the  proper  response  or  reaction  on  the 
part  of  pupils. 

More  uniformly  good  results  could  be  secured  if  there  were 
not  so  many  inexperienced  teachers  added  to  the  corps  each  year. 
As  a  rule  these  teachers  have  more  or  less  difficulty,  for  a  time, 
in  keeping  the  penmanship  up  to  the  required  standard.  In  a 
few  of  the  buildings  there  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the 
teaching  force  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  results  are  more  uniform 
than  where  many  changes  have  taken  place.  If  teachers  are  not 
strong  in  discipline  the  effects  are  more  noticeable  than  in  any 
other  subject. 

On  the  whole,  the  results  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with 
the  work  of  previous  years.  The  changes  that  have  been  made 
and  that  are  contemplated  are  not  radical  changes,  but  are  only 
slight  modifications  that  experience  has  shown  will  make  the  work 
easier  and  the  results  better. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


HARRY  HOUSTON, 
Supennsor  of  Penmanship, 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUANT  OFFICER, 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


Mr.  F.  H,  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  my  labors  in  the 
Eastern  District  of  this  city  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 


1903: 

Number  of  complaints  received  and  investigated  pertaining  to 

school  matters    i>730 

Number  of  calls  on  families  having  children  attending  school  with 

reference  to  their  non-attendance    1,335 

Number  of  visits  made  to  schools    1,225 

Number  of  children  found  on  the  streets  and  not  attending  any 

school  and  returned  to  school    80 

Number  of  cases  settled  with  parents  of  pupils  damaging  school 

property,  carelessly  losing  or  mutilating  books,  etc   18 

Number  found  employed  under  14  years  and  returned  to  school  ....  14 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy  reported  and  investigated   209 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy  found  at  the  High  School   8 

Number  presented  before  the  Honorable  City  Court,  sitting  in 
Chambers,  for  reproval  and  correction  on  account  of  dis- 
obedience to  parents    12 

Committed  to  State  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden    3 

Committed  to  County  Home    4 

Committed  to  St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum   i 

Arrested  for  failure  to  send  children  to  school  regularly   3 

Fair  Street  Ungraded  School — Room  A. 

Whole  number  registered    93 

Received  from  other  schools  for  truancy  and  misconduct   70 

From  the  streets    4 

Promoted  to  other  schools  for  good  conduct  and  attendance. .  25 

Withdrawn  to  go  to  work   34 

Sent  to  the  State  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden   4 

Number  . of  truants    5 

Number  of  half  days  truancy    12 


All  complaints  received  from  the  Parochial  Schools  have  been 
investigated. 

Many  other  complaints  have  been  received  for  offences  com- 
mitted by  boys  outside  of  school  which  have  been  investigated. 

JOHN  J.  HEALY, 
Truant  Officer,  Eastern  District, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUANT  OFFICER. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT. 


Mr,  F,  H,  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  following  report  of  my  work  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1903,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Total  number  of  complaints  investigated  concerning  schools  and 


attendance    1,232 

Goffe  Street  school,  Ungraded. 

Whole  number  registered    48 

Transferred  from  other  schools  to  this  school  for  truancy  and 

misconduct    11 

Promoted  to  other  schools  for  good  conduct   10 

Withdrawn  to  go  to  work    14 

Number  of  boys  registered,  Dec.  24,  1903   22 

Fair  Street  School^  Ungraded  Room, 

Number  of  boys  transferred  to  this  room  from  other  schools  in 

the  western  district   12 

Number  of  children  found  on  the  street  not  attending  any 

school,  and  compelled  to  go  to  school    23 

Found  employed  under  fourteen  years  of  age  and  sent  back  to 

school  (boys  10,  girls  4)    14 

Brought  before  the  Honorable  City  Court  sitting  in  Cham- 
bers, for  truancy  and  other  offences    18 

Committed  to  the  State  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden   9 

Parents  arrested  for  failure  to  send  their  children  to  school  . .  2 

Arrested  for  burglarizing  school  buildings    7 

Arrested  for  breaking  windows  in  school  houses    6 

Arrested  for  damaging  school  property    3 

Arrested  for  stealing  bicycle    i 


Complaints  from  the  High  School  and  from  the  Parochial 
Schools  have  been  received  and  investigated,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Truant  Officer  has  been  used  when  necessary. 

PETER  E.  DARGAN, 
Truant  Officer,  Western  District 
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BOUNDS  OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  includes  all  of  the  City 
of  New  Haven  except  the  Westville  District.  That  part  of  the 
town  which  lies  west  of  a  line  running  from  the  bridge  over 
West  River  on  the  Derby  turnpike  to  the  outlet  of  Beaver  Pond, 
thence  easterly  and  northerly  along  the  brook  flowing  into  said 
pond,  to  the  Hamden  line  is  the  Westville  District. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  is  divided,  for  conven- 
ience, into  sub-districts,  each  one  containing  a  grammar  school 
which,  with  the  other  schools  in  that  sub-district,  is  under  the 
care  of  a  Supervising  Principal. 

The  Boundaries  of  the  several  Sub-District  are  as  follows,  viz.: 


Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  neither  side  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  West  Portsea  street,  thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  the 
Derby  railroad,  along  said  railroad  to  Cedar  street,  thence  by  the 
shortest  line  to  Silver  street,  includes  both  sides  of  Silver  street,, 
to  Hill  street,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  to  West  Water  street, 
neither  side  of  West  Water  street  to  Meadow  street,  neither  side 
of  Meadow  street  to  the  water  front,  and  along  said  water  front 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  both  sides  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  Derby  railroad,  thence  on  said  railroad  to  Cedar  street, 
thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  Silver  street,  neither  side  of  Silver 
street  to  Hill  street,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  to  Whiting  street,, 
both  sides  of  Whiting  street  to  Meadow  street,  both  sides  of 
Meadow  street  to  George  street,  both  sides  of  George  street  to 
Broad  street,  neither  side  of  George  street  to  Dow  street,  both 
sides  of  Dow  street  to  Oak  street,  both  sides  of  Oak  street  to 


DAY  SUB-DISTRICT. 


WELCH  SUB-DISTRICT. 
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York  street,  neither  side  of  York  street  to  Davenport  avenue, 
neither  side  of  Davenport  avenue  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  West  Bridge  near  the  junction  of  Davenport 
avenue  and  Columbus  avenue,  thence  along  West  River  to  Derby 
avenue,  both  sides  of  Derby  avenue  to  George  street,  both  sides 
of  George  to  Howe  street,  both  sides  of  Howe  to  Chapel,  neither 
side  of  Chapel  to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Elm,  neither  side  of 
Elm  to  College,  both  sides  of  College  to  George,  neither  side  of 
George  to  Broad,  both  sides  George  to  Dow,  neither  side  of  Dow 
to  Oak,  neither  side  of  Oak  to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Daven- 
'Pbrt  avenue,  both  sides  of  Davenport  avenue  to  West  Bridge. 


Beeinning  at  the  junction  of  Crescent  street  with  the  District 
line,  includes  both  sides  of  Crescent  street  to  Goffe  street,  both 
sides  of  Goffe  street  to  its  junction  with  Dixwell  avenue,  thence 
in  a  direct  line  to  Pierpont  Court,  neither  side  of  Pierpont  Court 
to  Ashmun,  neither  side  of  Ashmun  to  York,  neither  side  of 
York  to  Chapel,  both  sides  of  Chapel  to  Howe,  neither  gide  of 
Howe  to  George,  neither  side  of  George  to  Derby  avenue,  neither 
side  of  Derby  avenue  to  West  River,  thence  along  the  shortest 
line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Crescent  street  with  the  District 
line,  includes  neither  side  of  Crescent  street  to  Goffe  street,  neither 
side  of  Goffe  to  Dixwell,  thence  in  the  shortest  direct  line  to 
Ashmun  street,  including  Pierpont  Court,  both  sides  of  Ashmun 
street  to  Lock  street,  both  sides  of  Lock  to  the  Railroad,  thence 
along  the  railroad  to  Sachem  street,  neither  side  of  Sachem  to 
Mansfield,  neither  side  of  Mansfield  to  Compton,  thence  in  a 
direct  line  to  a  point  on  Prospect  street  midway  between  the  two 
houses  now  numbered  218  and  230,  both  sides  of  Prospect  street 
to  the  Hamden  line,  on  the  Hamden  line  to  the  district  line  of 
Westville  District,  and  on  that  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
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Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Prospect  street  with  the  Hamden 
line,  includes  neither  side  of  Prospect  street  to  a  point  midway 
between  the  two  houses  now  numbered  218  and  230,  thence  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  comer  of  Whitney  avenue  and  Humphrey  street, 
both  sides  of  Humphrey  street  to  Orange  street,  neither  side  of 
Humphrey  street  to  State  street,  both  sides  of  State  street  to 
Beach  street,  both  sides  of  Beach  street  to  Mill  River,  along  Mill 
River  to  Clay  street,  both  sides  of  Clay  street  to  Ferry  street, 
neither  side  of  Ferry  street  to  Pine  street,  both  sides  of  Ferry 
street  to  Lombard,  both  sides  of  Lombard  to  the  Quinnipiac 
River,  thence  along  said  river  to  the  Hamden  line  and  along  said 
Jine  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Beach  street  and  Mill  River, 
neither  side  of  Beach  street  to  State,  neither  side  of  State  to 
Humphrey,  both  sides  of  Humphrey  to  Orange,  neither  side  of 
Humphrey  to  Whitney  avenue,  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point 
on  Prospect  street  midway  between  the  two  houses  now  numbered 
218  and  230,  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  corner  of  Mansfield 
and  Compton  streets,  both  sides  of  Mansfield  to  Sachem,  both 
sides  of  Sachem  to  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  thence  along  the 
railroad  to  Lock  street,  neither  side  of  Lock  to  Ashmun,  neither 
side  of  Ashmun  to  Pierpont  Court,  both  sides  of  Ashmun  to  York, 
both  sides  of  York  to  Elm,  both  sides  of  Elm  to  College,  neither 
side  of  College  to  George,  neither  side  of  George  to  Church, 
both  sides  of  Church  to  Chapel,  both  sides  of  Chapel  to  Franklin, 
thence  through  Franklin  to  Green,  both  sides  of  Green  to  Mill 
River,  thence  alone  Mill  River  to  the  starting  point  at  the  junction 
of  Beach  street  and  Mill  River. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Green  street  with  Mill  River, 
down  said  river  and  around  the  water  front  to  Meadow  street, 
both  sides  of  Meadow  street  to  the*  corner  of  West  Water  street, 
both  sides  of  West  Water  street  to  Hill  street,  both  sides  of  Hill 
street  to  Whiting  street,  neither  side  of  Whiting  street  to  Meadow 
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Street,  neither  side  of  Meadow  street  to  Church  street,  both  sides 
of  Church  street  to  Chapel  street,  neither  side  of  Chapel  street  to 
Franklin  street,  thence  through  Franklin  street  to  Green  (children 
residing  on  Franklin  street  between  Green  and  Chapel  streets 
may  attend  school  in  either  the  Wooster  or  Eaton  sub-districts, 
but  a  child  will  be  required  to  attend  the  school  which  he  enters 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year),  neither  side  of  Green  street  to 
the  place  of  beg-inning. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Clay  street  and  Mill  River, 
down  Mill  River  and  the  entire  water  front  to  the  city  boundary, 
on  that  boundary  to  the  Quinnipiac  River,  down  said  river  to 
Lombard  street,  neither  side  of  Lombard  street  to  Ferry  street, 
neither  side  of  Ferry  street  to  Pine  street,  both  sides  of  Ferry 
street  to  Clay  street,  neither  side  of  Clay  street  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 


STRONG  SUB-DISTRICT. 


VOCAL  nusic. 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  1903-1904. 
B.  Jkpson,  Supervisor, 


MONDAY. 


SOHOOLS. 

6 

o 

> 

i 

d 

1 

u 

pril.  1 

5? 

9 

§ 

H 

O 

1 

1 

< 

Shelton  Avenue  (annex)  

1-3 

a.m.  \ 

Dixwell  Avenue  

1-4 

a.m.  I* 

14 

12 

9 

7 

11 

8 

7 

11 

9 

13 

1-8 

p.m.  ) 

St.  Francid  Orphan  Asylum. 

1-10 
1-6 

a.m.  \ 
p.m.  f 

21 

19 

16 

14 

18 

15 

14 

18 

16 

20 

1  11 
1-4 

a.m.  / 

p.m.  S 

2 

26 

23 

21 

25 

22 

21 

25 

23 

27 

Hamilton  

Fair  Street  

11-19 
1-7 

a.m.  ) 
p.m.  S 

5 

2-30 

4 

1-29 

4 

2 

6 

TUESDAY. 

Webster  

1  4 

a.m.  1 

Oak  Street  (annex )  

14 

a.m.  > 

8 

6 

3 

1 

5 

2 

1 

5 

331 

28 

1-8 

p.m.  ) 

Ezekiel  Cheever  

1-12 
1-7 

a.m.  ) 
p.m.  S 

15 

13 

10 

8 

12 

9 

8 

12 

10 

7 

Hallock  Street  

9  16 
1-8 

a.m.  ) 
p.m.  S 

e2 

20 

17 

15 

19 

16 

15 

19 

17 

14 

New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum 

5-12 
1  3 

a  m.  \ 
p.m.  f 

29 

27 

24 

22 

26 

23 

22 

26 

24 

21 

WEDNESDAY. 


Shelton  Avenue 
>  Woodward  . . . , , 

Strong  . 

Washington  

Eaton  

Cedar  Street  

Washington  

Ctoliale  Street . . 
Qtperal....  


442 
1-5 
112 
1-7 
Ml 
10-16 
8  12 
1-8 


a.m.  ) 
p.m.  \ 
a.m.  I 
P  m.  S 
a.m.  \ 
p.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 


7 

14 
21 

28 


4 
11 
18 

25 


3 
10 
17 

24 
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THURSDAY. 


Schools. 


1  % 


X  O 


^  S<  c 
^  ^  \ 


Skinner  |  1-11  a.m. 

Greenwich  Avenue  j  1-4  ip.m 

Lovell  I  1-4  j  a.m. 


10  8 


Huipphrey  Street. 

West  Street  

Wooster  

Llojd  Street  (Lenox  Street) . 

Lovell  

Day  


1-4  jam.  :  ;i7  15 
1-4  i  p.m 
1-12  a.m. 
14   p  m. 
5  12i  a.m.  } 
1-5  '  p.m.  ) 


['  U  22 
1-29 


5  lO^uj  11  10  14 

I 

18  17  21 

I 

25  |24  28i 

4  !  8 

I 


12  17,21 


19  24  28 


I 


Woolsey- 

Davenport  Avenna  . . . 

Day  

Ferry  8tn'^-t  

Worthirigton  Hooker. 

Strong  

Oedar  Street   

Welch  


FRIDAY. 


112  a.m.  } 
M    p.m.  ( 
6  12  a.m.  j 
1  8    p.m.  ) 
1-7  ja.m.  i  L^ 
18-19  p.m.  f  n 
1-9  |ft.m.  1  I 
16   p.m.  j 


13  18  29 


20 


8 

4:15 


25  29 


5 
12 


611122  19 


27 

6  '  3 
1115!  13  10 
1J^22;  20  17 
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TIME  TABLE  IPB  10084904. 
Jknkib  B.  Mbsssb,  Stipervtoon. 


MONDAY. 


Schools. 

2 

® 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

pril. 

1 

S 

(Geneml  Work)  

a.]n.  ) 

14 

13 

9 

7 

11 

8 

7 

11 

9 

13 

p.m.  f 

Eaton  

a.m.  1 

31 

19 

16 

14 

18 

15 

14 

18 

16 

20- 

p.m.  f 

Washington  

a.m.  ) 

28 

2(> 

23 

31 

25 

22 

21 

25 

23 

21 

Welch   

p.m.  f 

Woolsey    

a.m.  I 

5 

2-80 

4 

129 

4 

2 

6 

Ezetdel  Cheever  

TUESDAY. 


Wooster  

•*••«•■>• 

a.m.  } 

8 

1 

5 

2 

■ 

5 

3-31 

28. 

p.m.  f 

Shelton  Avenue .  . 

a.m.  I 

15 

13 

10 

8 

12 

9 

8!l2 

10 

7" 

p.m.  i 

Lovell  

a.m.  f 

22 

20 

17 

15 

19 

16 

15 

19 

17 

14 

pm.  ) 

a.  111.1 

29 

27 

24 

22 

26 

23 

22 

26 

24 

21 

p.m.  f 

WEDNESDAY. 


Orange  Street  

Hallock  

Winchester  

IWr  

D»y  

Greenwich  

banner  

(General  Work). 


a.m.  i 
p.m.  i 
a.m,  * 
p.m.  \ 
a.m.  I 
p.m,  f 
a.m.  / 
p.m.  f 


9 

2 

6 

3 

2 

6 

4 

1 

16 

14 

11 

9 

13 

10 

9 

13 

11 

8- 

23 

21 

18 

16 

20 

17 

,« 

20 

18 

15. 

30 

28 

25 

23 

27 

24 

27 

25 

22 
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THURSDAY. 


Schools. 

Time 

1  Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1  Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

2 

1  Apri 

May. 

1  June 

Strong  

Woolsey  

a.m.  I 
p.m.  f 

la 

8 

5 

10 

14 

11 

10 

14 

12 

9 

Zunder  

a.m.  i 
p.m.  f 

17 

15 

12 

17 

21 

18 

17 

21 

19 

16 

New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum  

Orchard  Street  

a.m.  ) 
p.m.  f 

24 

22 

19 

24 

28 

25 

24 

28 

26 

28 

Hamilton  

<3uinnipiac  

a.pn.  \ 
p.m.; 

129 

3 

7 

4 

8 

7 

5 

2 

\ 


FRIDAY. 


Oak  Street  

a.m.  ) 
p.m.  ( 

11 

9 

18 

18 

29 

26 

26 

29 

1 

27 

24 

Cedar  Street  

a.m.  I 
p.m.  f 

18 

23 

20 

8 

5 

4 

8 

6 

3 

Webster  

Worthington  Hooker  

a.m.  I 
p.m.  S 

25 

30 

4 

m 

V2 

11 

15 

13 

10 

a.m.  I 
p.m.  f 

2 

6 

22 

19 

18 

I 

22 

20 

17 
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MANUAL  TRAININQ. 

TIME  TAHLE  FOR  1908.1904. 
Mart  A.  Pinney,  Supervisor » 
MONDAY, 


i 

SOHOOLS. 

>• 

O 

I 


i 


Washington. 
Welch. . .  i , , 

Eaton  

E.  Cheever . 
Waahington 

Welch  

Eaton  

E.  Cheever. 


a.m.  \ 
p.m.  f 
a. 
P 


.m.  \ 

i.m.  S 
a.m.  j 
p.m.  f 


14  121 


21  19i  1614 


y  7 


I 


28;2r);  23,21 

a.m.  M..i  5,2-30  . 
p.m.  J  I 


I 


8 
15 
22 
1-29 


11 
1418 

21|2.'j 

I  J 


9  IS 

16  20 
23  27 


TUESDAY. 


\V(H)ster. 


Winchester  . 

liovell  

Ferry  St  

Wooster. . . . 

Cedar  

I^ell  

Fterty  St  


a.m.  / 
p.m.  )■ 
a.m.  / 
p.m.  f 
a.m.  / 
p.m.  S 
a.m.  \ 
p.m.  \ 


8:  6 

I5'l3 


22  20 


3 
10 

17,15 


812 
19 


I 


ij  5  3,3128 


8  12 


10 


24,22  26    23  22  26    24  21 


1519,  17 

I 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

WEDNESDAY. 


Schools. 


|is;| 


III 


Orange  Street. . 

HaUock  

Winchester  

Fair  Street  

Orange  Street. . 

Hallock  

Day  

(General  Work) 


|a.ni.  } 
I  p.m.  f 
j  a.m.  I 
p.m.  J 
a.m.  / 
p.m.  f 
a.m.  ) 
p.m.  S 


9 

16  14 
28  21 
80 

I 


4|  2 
11;  9 


2825 


1816 

I 

23 

I 


6  8  2  6 
1810  913 
2017  16  20|18 
27  24  28  27  25122 


1 
8 
15 


THURSDAY. 


Strong  

Woolsey  

Zunder  

Edwards  Street . 

Strong  

Woolsey  

Zunder  

Edwards  Street . 


a.] 
p.] 
a.] 
p.] 
a.m. 
p.m. 


.0 

8  5 

10 

'  1 
14  11  1014 

:     1  ' 

12:  9 

15  12 

17 

21 18  17  21 

1 

19  16 

:1 

34 

2219 

24 

28 

25  24  28 

26{^8 

:l 

l-2»  .. 

t 

8 

7 

4j  3'  7 

j 

1 

1 

FRIDAY. 


Webster  

W.  Hooker  

Cedar  Street  

(General  Work).. 

Webster  

W.  Hooker  

Cedar  Street  

(General  Work). . 


26'25  29 
5  4j  8 
12!llil5 


6112219  18  22 


27  24 
6|S 
1810 
2ojl7 

I  I 
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OP 

TEXT  BOOKS 

AUTHORIZED  BT 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Correcttd  to  January ^  190^, 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 

BOOKS. 

South  worth's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Part  1. 

Walsh  Qrammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  1. 

Walsh  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  2. 

Werner  Arithmetic,  Part  8. 

Nichol's  Book  of  Problems. 

Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  2. 

Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  3. 

Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  4. 

Nicholas  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  5. 

Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  6. 

Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  7. 

Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic.  Book  8. 

Mirick's  Lessons  in  Elementary  Grammar. 

Woodley's  Foundation  Lessons  in  English,  Book  1. 

Woodley's  Foundation  Lessons  in  English,  Book  2. 

Dunton's  Inductive  Course  in  English,  Book  1. 

Dun  ton's  Inductive  Course  in  English,  Book  2. 

Morse  Speller. 

Reed's  Word  Lessons. 

Blaisdell's  Speller,  Book  1. 

BlaisdeU's  Speller,  Book  2. 

Jepeon's  Music  Reader,  No.  1. 

Jepson's  Musio  Reader,  No.  2. 

Jepson's  Music  Reader,  No.  8. 

Jepson's  Music  Reader,  No.  4. 

Thomas'  New  History  of  United  States. 
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Fisk's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Montgomary's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Scudder's  New  History  of  the  United  States. 

Gtordy's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Monaster's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary. 

Worcester's  Dictionary. 

Frye's  Elements  of  (Jeography. 

Frye's  Grammar  School  Geography. 

Rand  McNally's  Elementary  Geography. 

Rand  McNally's  Grammar  School  Geography. 

Tarbell's  Introductory  Geography. 

Tarbell's  Complete  School  Geography. 

Redway's  Natural  Elementary  Geography. 

Redway's  Natural  Advanced  Geography. 

Morton's  Elementary  Geography. 

Morton's  Complete  Geography. 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  Home  Geography  and  Earth. 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  North  America. 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  Europe  and  Other  Continents. 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  Home  Geography. 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  The  Earth  as  a  Whole. 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  North  America. 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  Europe  and  South  America. 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  Asia  ahd  Africa,  etc. 

Cyr's  Graded  First  Reader. 

Cyr's  Graded  Advanced  First  Reader. 

Cyr's  Graded  Second  Reader. 

Cyr's  Graded  Third  Reader. 

Cyr's  Graded  Fourth  Reader. 

Cyr's  Graded  Fifth  Reader. 

Cyr's  Graded  Sixth  Reader. 

Cyr's  Graded  Seventh  Reader. 

Cyr's  Graded  Eighth  Reader. 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life  Primer. 

Biaisdell's  Child  Life,  First  Reader. 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  Second  Reader. 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  Third  Reader. 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  Fourth  Reader. 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  Fifth  Reader. 

J.  &  B.  Graded  Literature,  First  Reader. 

J.  &  B.  Graded  Literature,  Second  Reader. 

J.  &  B.  Graded  Literature,  Third  Reader. 

J.  &  B.  Graded  Literature,  Fourth  Reader. 

J.  &  B.  Graded  Literature,  Fifth  Reader. 

The  Arnold  Primer. 
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stepping  Stones,  First  Reader. 
Stepping  Stones,  Second  Reader. 
Stepping  Stones,  Third  Reader. 
Stepping  Stones^  Fourth  Reader. 
Stepping  Stones,  Fifth  Reader. 
Baldwin's  Primer. 
Baldwin's  First  Reader. 
Baldwin's  Second  Reader. 
Baldwin's  Third  Reader. 
Baldwin's  Fourth  Reader. 
Baldwin's  Fifth  Reader. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


Names  of  Books.  Anthori. 

Alice  in  Wonderland  Carroll 

Around  the  World,  Book  I          .....  Carroll 

Around  the  World,  Book  II         ....         .  Carroll 

Advanced  Geography        ......  Potter 

JBsop's  Fables  and  Mother  Goose          ....  Naah 

American  Indians           ......  Sterr 

Black  Beauty         .......  Sewell 

Beginner's  Reader  .......  Bass 

Bird  World  ......  Stickney-Hoffman 

Book  of  Nature  Myths      ......  Holbtxxilc 

Commercial  Geography    ......  Tilden 

Child's  Garden  of  Verse    ......  Stevenson 

Child's  Stories  From  Nature       .....  Haiie£e# 

Dog  of  Flanders               ......  Ramie 

Every  Day  English          ......  Rankin 

Essentials  of  English  Grammar   .....  Whitnej 

Elach  and  All         ......         .  Andrews 

Elementary  English  Composition  .  Scott  and  Denney 

Eskimo  Stories      .......  Smith 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur       .....  Johonnot 

First  Book  in  American  History  .                                   .  EggleBton 

First  Book  in  Physical  Geography         ....  Tm 

Fridtjof  Nansen              ......  Bull 

First  Book  of  Birds          ......  MiUfir 

First  Year  Nature  Books   ......  Beebe 

Finch  Primer  Ffooh 

From  September  to  June  with  Nature    ....  Warren 

Friends  and  Helpers                  .         .         .                  .  Eddy 

First  Steps  in  the  History  of  Our  Country  Mowry 

Four  Old  Greeks     .......  Hall 
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ijreugraphioiii  Xature  Study 
Gmdwi  LeeaoDa  in  E.y^i&m 

History  of  the  Caited  States  ami  Its  Peiipie 

History  of  Ciiited  StaCw 

How  to  KtMp  Wi)U 

History  ot*  tha  Banish  L^j^iia^^ 

Highttr  LrtMtwn^  iu  EiD^lish 

liidutiitrtal  PriuMkry  Arttiumscic 
liiduvtiv%>  GtH>i;rapliy.  Thii,  Elanentary 
Induct  ivt»  G4)0)jpnH>hy,  The,  Aiivancod 
lu  Mythltuid  ... 

King  Arthur  aud  Hi&>  Court 

LaiiKua^^  Through  Nacun*.  Liten&mre  and  Art 

Li  tile  People's  Kei&der 

Louguuiu's  School  G«oicraphy 

Utile  Nell  .... 

little  Lucy  s  Woaderfui  Glube 

Leadens  of  Aiuericaa  History 

Lady  of  the  Lake 

Ideutal  Artthmtftic  ... 
Jdeutal  Arithmetic 
>teutal  Arithmetic 
Mail  Without  a  CotaUrr 

^Jature  s  Byways     .  .  .         .  . 

Nature  Study  m  Elementary  Scboob,  Book  I 
Kllure  Study  in  Eleim^ntarj  Srfaf^jLs.  Bo«>k  II 
Norse  Gods  and  Heflwi     .         .         .  . 
Nt*\v  Kmnklin  Arithiii*rtic  Second  Book 

Old  Time  Stories  Ret-/Ul     .  .  .  . 

Our  World  Beader.  Xo  I  . 

Our  First  School  Br<ik      .  .  .  . 

Piciure^iiue  Gie^^^graphioal  Reader,  Book  I 

Primer  of  Htaith 

Fraotical  Exerci^  in  English 

Primary  Arithmetic.  Part  I         .  .  . 

Plants  and  Their  Oiildren 

Primer  of  Work  and  Play 

Piogiieaaire  Anthmetic.  Book  I  . 

(ProgrmiTe  Aiithmeci    Book  II  . 

Progreaave  Arithmetic.  Book  III 

Fiottue  Study.  Book  I       .         .  . 

Picture  Stody.  Book  II 

Spemng,  Book  I  . 


Payne 

Krohn 

EggiestoQ 
Thomas 
Bl^sdell 
.  Kcklejohn 
.  Beed  and  Kellogg 

Baldwin 
Deaaand  Dstis 
Dean  and  DaTis 
Beckwith 

Greene 
Pttrdneand  Griswold 
Hoiikins 
Chisholm  and  Leete 
Dickens 
Yonge 
Gordy 
Scott 

Bailey 
Went  worth 
Milne 
Hale 

Ford 
Wilson 
Wilson 
Klingensmith 
SeaTer 

Smyth 
Hall 
Ferris 

King 
Stowell 
Buehler 
Spear 
Dana 
Alger 
Nichols 
Nichols 
Nichols 
Wilson 
Wilson 

Rice 
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Volumes  I  and  II 


Bational  Spelling,  Book  II 

Studies  in  English 
Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer 
Story  of  American  History,  The 
Story  from  the  Poets 
Sight  Arithmetic 
Stories  of  Starland 
Study  of  Words 
Stories  from  E2nglish  History 
Seven  Little  Sisters 
Stories  Mother  Nature  Told 
Stories  of  Pioneer  Life 
School  Physiology 
Stories  of  Old  New  Haven 
Stories  of  Ohio 
Stories  of  New  Jersey 
Stories  of  Old  Bay  State 
Stories  of  Woods  and  Fields 
Side  Lights  on  Ajnerican  History, 
Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers 
Stories  of  Long  Ago 

Typical  Ta  es  from  Shakespeare  . 
Ten  Boys  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now 
Thought  Reader,  The,  Book  I 
^True  Tales  of  Birds  and  Beasts 

Uncle  Robert's  Oeography,  Part  III     ^  . 

Word  Building 
Werner's  Arithmetic,  Book  I 
Ways  of  Wood  Folk 
Wilderness  Ways 

Young  Citizen 
Young  American 

SERIES. 

Aix  The  Year  Round,  (Strong)         ....  Ginn  &  Co. 
Part     I.  Autumn. 
Part  n.  Winter. 
Part  III.  Spring. 

American  Obations  .       G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

Vol.      L   Colonialism,  Constitutional  Gk>vernment,  Etc. 

Vol.     n.    The  Anti  Slavery  Struggle. 

Vol.   III.    The  Anti -Slavery  Struggle  (Continued). 

Vol.  rv.    Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 
Child  Life  (Blaisdell).     ,  .  «      .        .  Macmillan 

(All  books  in  this  series  which  are  not  now 
on  the  Text  Book  list. ) 


Rice 

Walsh,  Greenwood 
Glover 
Blaisdell 
Atwater 
Bradbury 
Proctor 
Trench 
Blaisdell 
Andrews 
Andrews 
Bass 
Cohn 
Baldwin 
HoweU 
Stockton 
Brooks 
Brow  II 
Elson 
Burroughs 
Kupfer 

Raymond 
Andrews 
Summers 

Parker 

Kellogg  and  Reed 
Hall 
Long 
Long 

Dole 
Judson 
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Choice  Ltteraturb  (Williams) 


Butler,  Sheldon  &  Co, 


Book  1,  for  Primary  Grades. 
Book  2,  for  Primary  Grades. 
Book  1.  for  Intermediate  Grades. 
Book  2,  for  Intermediate  Grades. 
Book  1,  for  Grammar  Grades. 
Book  2,  for  Grammar  Grades. 
Clajssics  for  Children,  .....  Ginn  &  Co- 

Aesop's  Fables,  Stickney. 
Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  First  Series.  Stickney. 
Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  Second  Series,  Stickney, 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim  Progress,  Montgomery. 
Burt's  Stories  from  Plato,  Burt. 
Chesterfield's  Letters,  Ginn. 
Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 
DeFoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Lambert. 
Dicken's  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  licRae. 
Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha,  Wheaton. 
Epictetus,  Ginn. 

Fiske  lrving's  Washington  and  his  Country. 

Francillon's  Gods  and  Heroes. 

Franklin :  His  Life,  by  Himself,  Montgomery. 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Part  I,  Wiltse. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Part  II,  Wiltse. 

Grote  and  Segur's  Two  Great  Retreats. 

Hale*s  Arabian  Nights. 

Hatim  Tai.  Alger. 

Heidi,  Dole. 

Heroio  Ballads.  Montgomery. 
Hudson  and  Lamb's  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Hughes'  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  Robinson. 
Irving's  Alhambra,  White. 
Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Sprague. 
Jean  Valjean,  Wiltse. 
Jefferies'  Sir  Bevis.  Kelly. 
Johnson's  Rasselas. 
Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes,  Tetlow. 
Kingsley's  Water  Babies,  Stickney. 
Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
Litchfield's  Nine  Worlds. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Ginn. 
Martineau's  Peasant  and  Prince. 
Picciola,  Alger. 
Plutarch's  Lives,  Ginn. 
Luskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 
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Selections,  Buskin,  Ginn. 

Scott's  Guy  Mannering,  Yonge. 

Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Yonge. 

Soott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Ginn. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Allen. 

Scott's  Marmion,  Montgomery. 

Scott's  Old  Mortality,  Montgomery. 

Scott's  Quentin  Durward,  Yonge. 

Scott's  Rob  Roy,  Yonge. 

Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Ginn. 

Scott's  Talisman,  Holbrook. 

Selections  for  Memorizing,  Williams  and  Foster. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  Blaisdell. 

Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Stickney. 

CJndine,  Alger. 

White's  Selbome,  Morse. 

Bimbi,  Ram6e. 

Chimisso's  Peter  Schlemihl,  Alger. 

Eclectic  School  Reading,  .        American  Book  CJo. 

Lane's  Stories  for  Children. 
Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables. 
Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 
Baldwin's  Old  Stories  of  the  East. 
Baldwin's  Old  Greek  Stories. 
Bradish's  Old  Norse  Stories. 

Shaw's  Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands. 
Shaw's  Discoverers  and  Ebcplorers. 
Markwick  and  Smith's  The  True  Citizen. 
Krout's  Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Stephens. 
Clark's  Arabian  Nights. 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure. 

Pyle's  Prose  and  Verse  for  Children. 

Person's  Our  Country  in  Prose  and  Poem. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Chosen  .People. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Romans. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  English. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Great  Republic. 

Qarke's  Story  of  Troy. 

Clarke's  Story  of  Aeneas. 

Clarke's  Story  of  Ceasar. 

Clarke's  Story  of  Ulysses. 
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Soott's  Kenilworth,  Norris. 

Scott's  Quentin  Durward,  Norris. 

Scott's  TaHsman,  Dewey. 

Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Bark. 

Kelly's  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors. 

Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children. 

Needham's  Outdoor  Studies. 

Bolder's  Stories  of  Animal  Life. 

Holbrook's  'Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song. 

Morris'  Scripture  Readings. 

Bukwell's  True  Fairy  Stories. 

Logie  and  Luoke's  Story  Reader. 

Dickens'  Little  Nell,  Qorden. 

Arnold's  Stories  of  Ancient  People. 

Baldwin's  Discoveries  of  the  Old  Northwest. 

Baldwin's  Conquests  of  the  Old  Northwest. 

Horne  and  Scobies  Stories  of  Great  Artists. 

Pitman's  Stories  of  Old  France. 

Abbott's  Boy  on  a  Farm. 

Bartlet's  Animals  at  Home. 

Bradish's  Stories  of  Country  Life. 

Krout's  Two  Girls  in  China. 

Winterbums,  The  Spanish  in  the  Southwest. 

Rickoff's  Supplementary  First  Reader. 

Rolfe's  Fairy  Tales. 

Schaeffer's  Bible  Readings  for  Schools. 

English  Classics,  ....     Maynard.  Merrill  &  Co. 

This  list  includes  about  three  hundred  different  books. 
See  catalogue. 

Five-Cent  Classics,  .        .        Educational  Publishing  Co. 

This  list  includes  about  one  hundred  different  books. 
See  catalogue. 

FOUB  Great  Americans,  .  Werner  School  Book  Co. 

Foiu-  Great  Americans: 

Washington,  Franklin,  Webster,  Lincoln. 
Four  American  Patriots : 

Henry,  Hamilton,  Jackson,  Grant. 
Four  American  Naval  Heroes: 

Jones,  Perry,  Farragut,  Dewey. 
"Foiu-  American  Poets : 

Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes. 
Four  Famous  American  Writers: 

Lrving,  Poe,  Lowell,  Taylor. 
Four  American  Pioneers: 

Boone,  Clark,  Crockett,  Carson. 
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Oreat  Amerioan  Educators: 

Mann,  Lyon,  Paige,  Barnard,  Sheldon,  Wiokersham, 
Baterman,  Filbrick. 
Four  American  Explorers: 

Lewis,  Clark,  Fremont,  Kane. 
Four  American  Inventors : 

Whitney,  Fulton,  Morse,  Edison. 
Four  American  Indians. 

•GsOGRAPHioAL  READERS  (Carpenter)    •        .         American  Book  Co. 
Asia. 

North  America. 
South  America. 
Europe. 

Graded  Literature  ( Judson  and  Bender)  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Sixth  Book. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Book  combined. 
Seventh  Book. 
Eighth  Book. 

Hawthorne  Readers,     ....     Globe  School  Book  Co. 
First  Reader  -Little  Folk  Tales. 
Second  Reader— Story  Land. 
Third  Reader— From  Many  Lands. 
Fourth  Reader— Nature  and  Life,  also  in  Parts  I  and  II. 
Fifth  Reader— Literature,  also  in  Parts  I  and  II. 

HXART  OF  Oak  (Norton)  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Volume  I. 
Volume  II. 
Volume  in. 
Volume  IV. 
Volume  V. 
Volume  VI. 

Lights  to  Literature.   ....       Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

FXYS-BOOK  SERIES.  EIGHT  BOOK  SERIES. 

Holton  Primer.  Holton  Primer. 


Book  L 
Book  2. 
Books. 
Book  4. 
Book  5. 


Book  1. 
Book  2- 
Book  8. 
Book  4. 
Book  5. 
Book  6. 
Book  7. 
Book  8. 
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Natube  Sebies  (Bass) 
Animal  Life. 
Plant  Life. 


D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 


New  Century  Historical  Readers,  . 
Book  1,  Indians  and  Pioneers,  Dutton. 
Book  2,  The  Colonies,  Dutton. 

Book  8,  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  England,  Burton. 


The  Morse  Co. 


New  Century  Readers 

Book  1,  For  Childhood  Days,  Thompson. 
Book  2,  Fairy  Tales  and  Fables,  Thompson. 
Book  3,  Nature,  Myth  and  Story. 


The  Morse  Co. 


Riverside  Literature 

This  list  includes  about  200  different  books. 
See  Catalogue. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


School  Reading  by  Grades  (Baldwin), 


American  Book  Co. 


Book  6. 
Book  7. 
Book  8. 


Scribners'  Series  op  School  Reading 


Chaa.  Soribner's  Sons 


The  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson. 

The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,  Pyle. 

The  Boy  General,  Custer  and  Burt. 

The  Howells'  Story  Book,  Ho  wells. 

Herakles,  The  Hero  of  Thebes,  Burt  and  Ragesin. 

Lobo,  Rag  and  Vixen,  Thompson. 

The  Cable  Story  Book,  Burt  and  Cable. 

Odysseus,  The  Hero  of  Ithaca,  Burt. 

The  Eugene  Field  Book.  Burt  and  Cable. 

Twelve  Naval  Captains,  Seawell. 

Poems  of  American  Patriotism,  Matthews. 

Fanciful  Tales,  Stockton. 

The  Hoosier  School  Boy,  Eggleston. 

Children's  Stories  in  American  Literature,  1660-1860,  Wright. 
Children's  Stories  in  American  Literature,  1860-1896,  Wright. 
Kray  and  Johnny  Bear,  Thompson. 

SotJRCE  Readers  in  American  History  (Hart)         The  Macmillan  Co 
Vol.    I.    Colonial  Children. 
Vol.  II.    Heroes  and  Patriots  of  the  Revolution. 
Vol.  III.    How  Our  Grandfathers  Lived. 
Vol.  IV. 
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Stepping  Stones  to  Ambrioan  Literature ( Arnold) ,  Silver 3urdett  &  Co. 

A  Reader  for  Fifth  Grades. 
A  Reader  for  Sixth  Qrades. 
A  Reader  for  Seventh  Grades. 
A  Reader  for  Higher  Grades. 
Learning  to  Read. 

Standard  Literature  Readers  .   University  Pub.  CJo. 

Cooper's  The  Spy. 

Cooper's  The  Pilot. 

Scott's  Rob  Roy. 

Irving's  Alhambra. 

Dickens'  Christmas  Stories. 

Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden.  etc. 

Scott's  Kenil worth. 

Cooper's  The  Deerslayer. 

Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Kennedy's  Horse-Shoe  Robinson. 

Byron's  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  etc. 

Bulwer-Lytton's  Harold. 

Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Dickens'  Paul  Dombey. 

Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales. 

Hawthorne's  A  Wonder  Book. 

Irving's  The  Sketch  Book. 

Hugo's  Ninety -Three. 

Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

Hawthorne's  Snow  Image  and  Other  Twice  Told  Tales. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

Dickens'  Little  Nell. 

Irving's  Knickerbocker  Stories. 

Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure. 

Cooper's  The  Water  Witch. 

Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Sawell's  Black  Beauty. 

Simms'  The  Yemassee. 

Kingsley's  Westward,  Ho! 

Vernes*  Round  the  World  in  80  Days. 

Wyss*  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Dickens'  David  Copperfield's  Childhood. 

Longfellow's  The  Songs  of  Hiawatha. 

Bulwf  r-Lytton's  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 
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of  the  Last  Minstrels, 
t  and  Prince. 
Authors. 
Marner. 
dan's  Fireside. 
1  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
s  Grandfather's  Chair. 

s  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and  Other  Poems. 
1  Gray,  Burns  and  Other  Romantic  Poets. 
i's  Merchant  of  Venice, 
erly. 

)'s  Julius  Csesar. 
rson's  Best  Stories. 
3's  Macbeth. 

lie  Series  .  Edacational  Pub.  Co. 

ludes  about  100  different  books. 

ue. 

iRiES  OP  Biography  .       Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

econd  Reader  Vocabulary. 

hird  Reader  Vocabulary. 

ourth  and  Fifth  Readers  Vocabulary. 

\  Peoplb  .  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

irst  Lessons. 

limpses  of  the  World. 

)UT  Own  Country. 

>ur  American  Neighbors. 

[odern  Europe. 

.ife  in  Asia. 

lews  in  Africa.    Also  in  Parts  1  and  2  (separate). 

.astralia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea. 

[awaii  and  Its  People. 

he  South  American  Republics. 

he  Story  of  the  Philippines. 

JBRART  OF  Choice  Literature  .  Educational  Pub.  Co. 
es. 

i  and  Roots. 
km. 

he  Field, 
nds. 

•'s  Cliair. 
tors. 

iry  Tales, 
ven  Gables. 
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Leave's  from  Nature's  Story  Book — Vols.  I,  II,  Ill- 
Legends  of  Norseland. 
Little  Nell. 
Our  Authors. 
Stories  of  Great  Men. 
Stories  of  Old  G^ermany. 
Stories  from  Garden  and  Field. 
Swiss  Family  Robinson. 
Tanglewood  Tales. 
Twice  Told  Tales. 
Wonder  Book. 

Youth  s  Companion  Sbbibs,       .....  Ginn  &  Ca 
The  Wide  World. 
Northern  Europe. 
Under  Sunny  Skies. 
Toward  the  Rising  Sun. 
Strange  Lands  Near  Home. 

Nbw  Cbniury  Readers  ....       Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
First  Reader. 
Seoond  Reader. 
Third  Reader. 
Fourth  Reader. 
Fifth  Reader. 

Sixth  Reader.  1 
Seventh  Reader. 
Eighth  Reader. 

The  Morse  Series  of  Readers.        ....    Morse  Co. 
First  Book. 
Second  Book. 
Third  Book. 
Fourth  Book. 
Fifth  Book. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


ENQUBH  LANQUAQE. 


Names  of  Books. 
Composition  and  Rhetoric 
English  and  American  Literature 
EnKliah  Composition,  Elementary 
Ehiglish  Literature  and  Composition 
first  Book  in  Old  English 
Foundation  of  Rhetoric 
Inductive  Lessons  in  Rhetoric 
Introduction  to  English  History 
Lessons  in  EInglish 
Modem  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Paragraph  Writing 
Poetics 

Practical  Exercises  in  English 
Practical  Rhetoric 
Principles  of  Argumentation 
School  English 

Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist 


Authors. 
Lockwood  &  Emerson 
Shaw 
Scott  &  Denny 
Webster 
Cook 
HiU 
Lewis 
Pan  coast 
Lockwood 
Smith  &  Thomas 
Scott  &  Denny 
Aristotle 
Buehler 
Quackenbos 
Baker 
Butler 
Moulton 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


Names  of  Books.  Authors. 

Abbot          ........  Scott 

As  You  Like  It       .         .         .         '         .         .  Shakespeare 

Birds  and  Bees       .......  Burroughs 

Bunker  Hill  Oration         ......  Webster 

Canterbury  Tales   .......  Chaucer 

Childe  Harold  Byron 

Christmas  Carol     .......  Dickens 

Conciliation           .......  Burk 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish        .....  liongfellow 

Essays         ........  Bacon 

Essays  on  Lord  Clive        ......  Macaulay 

Essay  on  Burns      .......  Oarlyle 

Essay  on  Elia         .......  Lamb 

Essay  on  Byron                                           .  Macaulay 

Essay  on  Milton  and  Addison      .....  Macaulay 

Essay  on  Johnson   .......  Macaulay 

•"^ssays,  Select        .......  Macaulay 
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£yangeline  . 
Fortunes  of  the  Bepublio  . 
Oettysburg  Speeoh,  etc. 
Hamlet 

Hero  as  a  Prophet 
History  of  Plague  in  London 
Historical  E^ssays 
House  of  Seven  Gables 
Hunting  of  the  Deer 
Oreek  Heroes 
Idylls  of  the  King 
niiad,  Books  1.  6,  22,  24,  . 
iTanhoe 
Joan  of  Arc 
Julius  Caesar 
Lady  of  the  Lake 
Lars 

Last  of  the  Mohicans 
Lyrics 
Macbeth 
Jlarmion 

Merchant  of  Venice 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
Nelson,  Life  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite 
Paradise  Lost 
Princess 

Revolt  of  th  i  Tartars 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 

Selections  from  Irving 
Selections  from  American  Authors. 
Silas  Mamer 
Sir  Roger  DeCJoverly 
Snowbound 
Sohrab  and  Rustum 
Speeches 

Succession  of  Forest  Trees 
Tales  of  the  White  Hills  . 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn 


Longfellow 
Emerson 
Lincoln 
Shakespeare 
Carlyle 
DeFoe 
Macaulay 
Hawthorne 
Warner 
Kingsley 
Tennyson 
Pope 
Scott 
DeQuincy 
Shakespeare 
Scott 
Taylor 
Cooper 
Milton 
Shakespeare 
Scott 
Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 
Southey 
Dryden 
Milton 
Tennyson 
DeQuincy 
Coleridge 
Addis jn  and  Goldsmith 
Coleridge  and  Burns 
Browning 
Edwin  Arnold 
Ruskin 
Wordsworth 
Webster 
Matthew  Arnold 
Thomas 

•  Eliot 
Addi»*on 
Whittier 
Arnold 
Barker 
Thoreau 
.  Hawthorne 
.  Longfellow 
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Tale<  of  a  Traveller 

Irving 

Talisman  ..... 

Scott 

Tempest      ,         .         .         .  . 

Shakespeare 

Twelfth  Niglii  .... 

Shakespeare 

Ticar  of  Wftkefield 

.  Groldsmith 

yisioii  of  Sir  Lmuifal 

Lowell 

Woodstock  ..... 

Soott 

GERMAN. 

N&zncs  of  Book  s 

Authors. 

r  re  >  ta|^ 

Aua  utjiit  ijtruf  11  tfiiioa  XttU{^iiic>iiv9 

/*  Vi  An  H  nrflF 

A  US  i'AtrHJtJr       t?ll  .... 

i^iivic^i           11  Mime  i->iiMoi  ... 

A  nHAr^nn 

TlilflAr  Alia  f)ni*  T^Aiit'or^VkA  T.ii'Araf'iir 

Keller 

BurgNerdeck       •        .        .  . 

Riehe 

Das  Deutaohe  Buch  fvu*  Anfanger 

Sohrakamp  and  van  Daell 

Der  Schwiegersohn 

Baumbach 

Der  Zwer^  Nasn 

Hauflf 

Die  Eisjuugfniu  una  andere  Geschichten 

Anderson 

Die  X(»iina  ...... 

Baumbach 

Die  Joiiniah'^ten  .... 

Freytag 

Die  Nibelnngeii  .... 

Walther  and  Hildegung 

Der  Gefrorene  Kuss,  with  Auerbach's  Auf  Wache     .  Roquette 

i^er  muss  heirathen  , 

Wilhelm 

ESckehard  ..... 

Scheflfel 

Eine  Frage  ..... 

.   Walther  and  Hildegund 

Elements  of  German  Language,  Parts  1  and  2 

Schmitz 

Frau  Sorge  .... 

.  Sudermann 

Frirz  Auf  Ferien  .... 

Rosegger 

German  Reader  .... 

,  Brandt 

German  Lessons,  Eisenbach 

Collar 

Glerman  Composition 

Corwin 

Gerjselshausen  .... 

.  Gerstacker 

German  Grammar,  Brief  . 

Whitney 

German  Exercises  on  the  Immensee 

Hatfield 

German  Dietionarv 

Heath 

German  Reader.  Introductory 

Whitney 

German  C'uni[Mi.sition 

Harris 

German  Grammar 

Meissner 

German  Grammar 

Huss 

Germany  and  the  Germans 

.  Lodermann 

Gluck  Auf            ,         .         .  . 

Wenckebach  and  Miiller 

Hermann  and  Dorothea 

Goethe 

Harzreise  ..... 

Heine 

Hoher  als  die  Kirche 

Von  Hillem 
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Immensee  ..... 

Storm 

Irrfahrten  ..... 

.  Gerstacker 

Jungfrau  von  Orleans 

Schiller 

L'Arrabbiata 

Heyse 

Maerchen  ..... 

,         .  Grimm 

Marchen  und  Erzahlungen»  Part  1, 

s  Guerber 

Marchen  und  Erzahtiingen,  Part  2, 

Guerber 

Maria  Stuart  .... 

Schiller 

Minna  von  Barnhelm 

Lessing 

Peter  Schlemihl  .... 

.  Chammisso 

Practical  Qerman  Grammar 

Thomas 

Rosonrosli  .... 

Spyri 

Scientific  (German  Reader 

Diepold 

Soil  and  Haben  .... 

Freytag 

Studien  und  Plauderein 

Stem 

Three  German  Comedies 

Undine  ..... 

.  Fouque 

wiineim  ieii  .... 

ocnijier 

Walascnuimeister  .... 

Ebers 

Woldnovellen  .... 

oernnarat 

Consent  de  1818  .... 

.  Ehrckmann  and  Chatrian 

French  Grammar.  Brief  . 

,  Whitney 

French  Reader,  Introductory 

Whitney 

French  Prose  Composition 

Baillot 

Hermani  ..... 

Hugo 

Historie  de  France,  Cours  Moyne 

Ange  and  Petit 

La  Cigali  Ches  les  Fourmis 

Legouve  and.  Labiche 

La  Mare  au  Diable 

Sand 

La  Petite  Fadette  .... 

Sand 

L'Abbe  Constantin 

Halevy 

L'Evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort 

Dumas 

Ls  Bourgeois  Gentillhomme 

Moliere 

Le  Grendre  de  M.  Poirier  . 

Augier 

Le  Voyage  de  M.  Pemchon 

Labicne  and  Martm 

MIIa  H^i  In.  ^U^ifrliArA 

Sandeau 

Martin's  French  Lyrics 

Bowen 

Monte  Cristo  .... 

Dumas 

Quatre  vingt*  Treize 

Hugo 

Short  French  Grammar 

.  Grandgent 

Tour  du  Monte  cn  Quartre-Vingt  Jours  . 

Verne 

LATIN. 

Caesar's  Gallic  Wars 

Allen  and  Greenough 

Caesar's  Gallic  Wars 

Kelsey 
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Cicero's  Orations    .....       Allen  and  Greenough 

C^oam,  Seieot  Orations  of  .....  Kelsey 

First  Year  LaMn  Book      .....   Tuell  and  Fowler 

First  Latin  Book     .....  Ck>llar  and  Daniels 

Junior  Lat  i  n  Book  ......    Rolfs  and  Dennis 

Latin  Grammar      .....      Allen  and  Greenough 

Latin  in  English     .......  Judson 

Latin  Grammar      .......  Bennett 

Lfitin  Composition  .......  Moulton 

New  Latin  Composition     ....  .  Daniel 

Ovid  Selections      .....       Allen  and  Greenough 

Virgil's  Aeneid,  Books  1  to  6  with  Vocabulary,  Greenough  and  Battridge 
Virgil  ........  Comstock 

Veri  Bomae  ........  Rolfe 


GREEK. 

Anabasis      ........  Xenophon 

Beginner's  Greek  Composition     ....  Collar  and  Daniel 

First  Greek  Book    .......  White 

Greek  Grainnuir     .....  Hadley  and  Allen 

Greek  Prose  .......  Jones 

Iliad,  Six  Books      .......  Seymour 


HISTORY. 

Aixcient  History     .......  Myers 

Ancient  History     .......  West  * 

Color  ies,  Tin  .......  Thwaite 

Division  and  lleunion       ......  Wilson 

Formation  of  the  Union    ......  Hart 

French  History,  Selections  from  ....  Super 

General  History  ......  Myers 

General  History  of  Europe  .       Thatcher  and  Schwill 

Greek  History        .......  Myers 

History  of  the  American  Nation  ....  McLaughlan 

History  of  Greece  ......  Botsford 

History  of  Commerce  in  Eiu"ope  ....  Gibbons 

Lg!h  li  II    Fjicts  in  French  History  .         .  Montgomery 

Lea  I  lin^^  1  acts  in  Elnglish  History  .         .  Montgomery 

Lectures  on  English  History        .....  Guest 

Roman  People        .......  Allen 

Students'  American  History        ....  Montgomery 


SCIENCE. 

Animal  Activities,  A  First  Book  in  Zoology  .  .  French 
Animal  Studies      ....        Jordan,  Kellogg  and  Heath 
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Botany,  Elements  of        ...  . 

Bergiii 

Botany,  Field  and  School  ... 

Ghray 

Chemistry  ..... 

.  Williams 

Chemistry,  Elementary,  Inorganic 

Newth 

Essentials  of  Chemistry  for  Secondary  Schools 

.  Hessler  and  Smith 

Elem,  Book  On  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

Jackson 

G^logical  Story  .... 

Dana 

Human  Body  ..... 

Martin 

Mecham'cs,  Elementary  .... 

Peok 

Physics,  General  .... 

Hastings  andBeaoh 

Physics,  New  High  School 

Carhart  and  Chute 

Physiology,  Laboratory  Manual  of 

Peabody 

Physics,  Practical  .... 

Chute 

Physics  ...... 

Carhart  and  Chute 

Physical  Science  .... 

Gauge 

Physit  al  Experiments  .... 

Harvard 

Practical  Laboratory  Manual 

Chute 

Practical  Zoology  .... 

Golton 

Problems  in  Elementary  Physics 

Fierce 

Strength  of  Materials  .... 

Mather 

Treatise  on  Steam  .... 

Ripper 

Text  Book  of  Geology  .... 

Brigham 

Zoology,  Brief  Course  .... 

Packard 

MATHEMATICS. 

Algebra,  Higher  .... 

Wells 

Algebra,  E^entialsof  .... 

Wells 

Arithmetic,  Commercial  .... 

Thompson 

Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid 

Wells 

Geometry,  Plane  .... 

Wells 

Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid 

Gore 

Trigonometry,  Plane  .... 

Bowser 

Trigonometric  Tables  .... 

Newoomb 

Trigonometric  and  Logarithmic  Tables  . 

Wentworth 

GEOGRAPHY. 


Commercial  Geography     ......  Redway 

Commercial  Geography     ......  Tilden 

Commercial  G^graphy     ......  Adams 

Elementary  Physical  Geography          ....  Tarr 

First  Book  in  Physical  Geography         ...  Tarr 

Physical  Geography         ......  Maurf 

Physical  Geography         ......  Davis 
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CIVICS.  ETC. 

American  Citizen             ......  Dole 

Business  Law         .......  White 

-l^rilGoTenuileiit  .......  Fiske 

Civil  Qovemment  of  Connecticut                                   .  Douglas 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bookkeeping         .......  Seavr 

Mechanical  Drawing        ......  Earschner 

Office  Routine  and  Bookkeeping            ....  Schwartz 

J^honographj,  Complete  Manual           ....  Pitman 
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Addresses. 

47  Park  St., 
33  Lines  St., 

550  Whalley  Av  . 
50  Oiestnut  St  . 
164  Park.  W.H  . 
H9  Svlvan  Av.. 
917  Howard  St.. 
31  Daggett  St.. 

1 

102  Liberty  St., 
133  Ward  St., 

901  Howard  Av., 
225  Portsea  St., 
241  Wash'gton  Av 
12  Elliott  St., 
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JANITORS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

High  School,  Addison  L.  Abell,  Head  Janitor,  68  Carmel  St.,  $1,000 

Isaac  W.  Bishop,  Asst.,  855  Orchard  St.,     .  750 

James  F.  Judge.  Asst.,  249  Crown  St.,  600 

Francis  D.  Wiley,  Asst.,  192  Spring  St.,               .  500 

**       *•      I.  W.  Covert,  Asst.,  Morris  House,  Morris  Cove,  400 
VV.  H.  Wakeman,  Chief  Eng.,  Asst.  Eng.  and 

Fireman,  64  Henry  St.,      .         .  2,000 
Strong  School,  Fred'k  L.  WiUiams  and  Asst..  313  Grand  Av.,     .  1,320 
Winchester  School.  Dennis  O'Keefe  and  Asst.,  216  Mansfield  St.,  1,100 
Eaton  School,  Waldo  A.  Gilbert  and  Asst.,  29  Hotchkiss  St.,      .  1.100 
Cedar  Street  School.  Hugh  J.  McManus  and  Asst.,  95i  Hill  St.,  1,100 
Orange  Street  School.  Terrence  Donahue,  21  Lyon  St.,     .  900 
Dwight  School  and  Kindergarten,  Wilfred  C.  Talmadge,  245  Or- 
chard St..      ........  900 

Horace  Day  School  and  Kindergarten.  James  S.  O'Brien,  101 

Hill  St   900 

Zunder  School,  Henry  W.  Blakeslee,  13  Park  St.,   .         .         .  900 

Roger  Sherman  School,  Frank  S.  Upson.  383  Whalley  Av..        .  900 

Webster  School,  John  Shaughnessy.  21  Broad  St..  .         .  850 

Skinner  School,  John  J.  Dillon,  22  Leonard  St.,     .  850 

Wooster  School,  Timothy  J.  O'Donnell,  54  Sylvan  av.,     .         .  850 

Lovell  School.   850 

Washington  School.  Charles  P.  Brown.  190  Spring  St.,     •  850 

Welch  School.  James  H.  McGlone,  72  Arch  St.,     ...  750 

Woolsey  School,  John  W.  Hill,  61  Wolcott  St  ,      ...  850 

Shelton  Avenue  School,  Henry  G.  Boydston,  125  Shelton  Av..    .  800 

ELamilton  School,  Afichael  Hughson.  177  Franklin  St.,      .         .  900 

*'      Thomas  Carney,  Asst.,  651  Grand  Av., .         .  700 

Fair  Street  School.  George  W.  Porter.  44  Arthur  St.,       .    *     .  &')0 

Worthington  Hooker  School,  George  W.  Beebe,  465  Dixwell  Av.  yOO 

Ezekiel  Cheever  School,   700 

Edwards  Street  School,  George  A.  Cobb,  119  Nicoll  St.,   .         .  700 

Hallock  Street  School,  Thomas  McKiernan,  30  Hallock  St..       .  700 

Ferry  Street  School,  Francis  Ray,  219  English  St.,          .         .  700 

Dixwell  Avenue  School,  Herman  Gebel,  168  Columbus  Av.,  .  500 
Quinnipiac  Avenue  School  and  Lenox  Street  School,  Edward  N. 

Holaday.  167  Lenox  St..  Annex,     .....  500 
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Oak  Street  Sohool,  Edward  Fitzgerald,  807  Oak  St.. 
Davenport  Avenue  Sohool,  John  J.  Skinner,  87  Greenwich  Av. , 
Orchard  Street  School,  August  Weil,  65  Daggett  St., 
Humphrey  Street  School,  Patrick  Reynolds,  41  Nicoll  St. , 
West -Street  School,  Lewis  H.  Short,  89  Spring  St., 
Greenwich  Avenue  School,  Mich'l  J.  Reardon,  181  Plymouth  St. 
Carlisle  Street  School,  Julia  Ck)xson.  158  Carlisle  St., 
Lloyd  Street  School,  George  Davis,  138  Wolcott  St., 
Woodward  School,  Erwin  B.  Lillie,  39  Townsend  Av., 
Office  Board  of  Education,  Alice  Burton,  173  Thompson  St., 
Whiting  Street  School,  William  E.  Short,  190  Meadow  St., 
Lovell  Kindergarten,  George  A.  Cobb,  119  Nicoll  St., 
Shelton  Avenue  Annex,  Henry  G.  Boydston,  125  Shelton  A  v.,. 
Woodward  Annex,  Erwin  B.  Lillie,  39  Townsend  Av., 
Lloyd  Street  Kindergarten,  Greorge  Davis,  138  Wolcott  St., 
Oak  Street  Annex,  John  J.  Skinner,  87  Greenwich  Av.,  . 


$400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
425 
400 
400 
240 
150 
100 
150 
100 
100 
100 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

OF  THE 

NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
Terms  expire  third  Monday  in  September. 


ELI  WHITNEY,  President. 


James  T.  Moran,  42  Church  St  1905 

Frederick  A.  Betts,  42  Church  St  1905 

Henry  A.  Spang,  841  Chapel  St  1906 

Eli  Whitney,  100  Crown  St  1907 

John  D.  Jackson,  86  Crown  St  ,  1907 

Jacob  B.  Ullman,  865  Chapel  St  1908 

James  E.  Wheeler,  42  Church  St    1908 


The  regular  meetiDfi^s  of  the  Board  are  held  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Friday  evenings  of  each  month  at  8  o'clock,  and  are  open  to  the  public 
junless  otherwise  specially  ordered. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


*  FINANCE. 

James  E.  Wheeler,  Eli  Whitney. 

schools. 

James  T.  Moran,  John  D.  Jackson, 
Jacob  B.  Ullman. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Frederick  A.  Betts,  Henry  A.  Spang. 
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OFFICERS. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

Frank  H.  Beedk,  424  Temple  Street. 

SECRETARY. 

George  T.  Hewlett,  90  Whalley  Avenue. 

INSPECTOR  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS.  * 

Denis  J.  Maloney,  96  Chapel  Street. 


OFFICES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
87  Orange  Street. 

Open  from  8.15  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.,  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m. 
on  all  school  days,  and  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  on  Saturday. 


OFFICE  HOURS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  ON 
ALL  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

From  8.15  to  9  o'clock  a.  m. 
From  4  to  5  p.  m. 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR  FOR  1904-1905. 
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Fall  Term  l)egiiis  Tuesday,  September  b ;  ends  December  33. 

Winter  Term  begins  January  2;  ends  March  31. 

.  Spring  Term  begins  Monday,  April  10;  ends  June  27. 

In  the  payment  of  teachers  and  in  computing  the  attendanceJ[of 
pupils,  October  21,  November  24,  February  22,  April  21,  and  May  30  are 
to  be  counted  as  school  days. 
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OFFICE  HOURS  OF  SUPERVISORS. 

Office  of  Board  of  Education. 


HARRY  HOUSTON, 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship. 
Mondays,  4.30-5.30  P.  M. 

ALMOND  H.  WENTWORTH, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing. 
Tuesdays,  4.30-5.30  P.  M. 

JESSIE  I.  SCRANTON, 
Supervisor  of  Kindergartens. 
Wednesdays,  4.30-5.30  P.  M. 

ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS, 
Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools. 
Thursdays,  4.30-5.30  P.  M. 
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FLAG  DAYS. 


On  the  following  dates  the  flags  are  to  be  displayed 
from  all  school  buildings. 


Perry's  Victory  ..... 

Sept.  10 

Battle  of  Antietam  .... 

Sept.  17 

Battle  of  Saratoga  .... 

Oct.  17 

Cornwallis'  Surrender  .... 

Oct.  19 

SliftrmJi.Ti'ft  TVf  Arph  fn  f.Vift  Spa. 

Nov.  14 

Garfield  born  ..... 

Nov.  19 

Battle  of  Princeton  .... 

Jan.  3 

Battle  of  New  Orleans  .... 

Jan.  8 

Benjamin  Franklin  born  .... 

Jan.  17 

William  McKinley  born  .... 

Jan.  29 

Abraham  Lincoln  born  .... 

Feb.  12 

George  Washington  born  .... 

Feb.  22 

First  United  States  Congress 

Mar.  4 

Thomas  Jefferson  born  .... 

April  2 

Lee's  Surrender  at  Appomattox 

April  9 

Battle  of  Lexington  .... 

April  19 

Inauguration  of  Washington 

April  30 

Founding  of  Jamestown  .... 

May  14 

Patrick  Henry  bom  .... 

May  29 

Memorial  Day  ..... 

May  30 

Flag  of  Stars  and  Stripes  adopted  by  Congress  . 

June  14 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  .... 

June  17 
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HOLY  DAYS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 

OCCURRING  ON  SCHOOL  DAYS, 
1904-1905. 

Feast  of  All  Saints  .  .      Tuesday,    Nov.  1,  1904 

Feast  of  Immaculate  Conception  .  Thursday,  Dec.  8,  1904 
Feast  of  Ascension  .         .      Thursday,  June  1,  1905 

JEWISH  HOLY  DAYS 

OCCURRING  ON  SCHOOL  DAYS, 
1904-1905. 

Day  of  Atonement        .         .       Monday,     Sept.  19,  1904 
Feast  of  IPassover         .         .       Thursday,  April  20,  1905 
"  .  .       Wednesday,  Apr.  26,  1905 

Feast  of  Weeks  .         .       Friday,       June  9,  1905 

By  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pupils  detained  from 
school  on  account  of  the  above  named  Holy  Days  are  to  be 
regarded  as  excusable  for  the  absences ;  and  are  not  required 
to  make  up  lessons  lost  because  of  such  absence. 

The  Committee  on  Schools  instructs  teachers  that  children 
detained  from  school  on  account  of  the  above  Holy  Days  shall 
be  reported  as  perfect  in  attendance  during  the  year,  if  not 
absent  or  tardy  at  any  other  time;  that  a  credit  of  recitation 
shall  be  given  to  each  child  so  absent,  equal  to  the  average 
credit  of  each  study  during  the  week. 

Pupils  may  be  admitted  on  each  of  the  days  named  in  the 
preceding,  before  10  o'clock  A.  M.  without  being  marked  as 
tardy,  provided  they  bring  satisfactory  notice  from  their 
parents  that  they  have  been  detained  by  religious  services.  . 

HOLIDAYS. 

October  21  .  .  .  .       Teachers'  Convention. 

November  24-5      .  .  .  Thanksgiving. 

February  22  .  .  .       Washington's  Birthday. 

April  21      .  .         .         .       Fast  Day. 

May  30      .  .  .         .       Memorial  Day. 

The  schools  below  the  High  Schools  will  close  at  1 2  o'clock 
noon,  on  Wednesday,  November  23. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


To  His  HonoVy  John  P.  Studley,  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
New  Hctven: 

The  Board  of  Education  presents  herewith  its  annual  report, 
as  required  by  the  City  Charter.  This  report  includes  the  re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Board,  the  reports 
of  the  Supervisors  to  the  Superintendent,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  the  usual  statistics,  to  all  of  which 
your  attention  is  respectfully  called. 

The  Board  earnestly  asks  your  attention  to  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  attending  our  schools.  At  present 
the  number  is  nearly  19,000.  Conservatively  stated  the  an- 
nual increase  is  about  600.  This  necessarily  involves  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  current  expenses.  At  $25  a  year  per  pupil, 
which  is  less  than  the  average  cost  in  New  England  cities,  this 
would  mean  an  increase  in  current  expenses  of  about  815,000 
every  year.  To  accommodate  these  pupils  a  school  building,  or 
additions  to  school  buildings,  should  be  erected  every  year. 
Six  hundred  pupils  would  fill  a  twelve  room  building.  The 
eighteen  room  Cedar  Street  building,  opened  only  two  and  a 
half  years  ago,  is  now  full,  and  the  Orange  Street  building, 
containing  fifteen  rooms,  is  also  full,  although  opened  only  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  This  only  shows  how  our  largest  build- 
ings are  almost  immediately  filled  up,  leaving  a  continued  need 
of  more  room. 

The  City  is  rapidly  growing,  and  one  of  the  first  noticeable 
results  of  this  growth  is  an  increase  in  school  attendance  and 
in  school  expenses.    The  Board  believes  that  the  taxpayers  cf 
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the  City  wish  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  maintained  and  that 
they  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  necessary  increase  in  expenses 
and  for  the  erection  of  needed  school  buildings.  The  Board 
does  not  favor  as  a  policy  the  use  of  basement  rooms,  stores, 
and  dwelling  houses  for  the  housing  of  school  children.  These 
rooms  are  not  suitable  for  school  use.  They  are  used  only  as 
makeshifts  because  school  buildings  have  not  been  built  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  the  schools. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  long  needed  building  in  the  Webster 
District  will  be  erected  the^  present  year  and  that  it  can  be 
opened  as  early  as  January  1,  1906.  The  Board  will  probably 
decide  to  abandon  temporarily  the  present  Oak  Street  building 
and  to  transfer  the  pupils  of  this  school  to  the  new  building. 
Should  this  be  done  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  eleven  or  twelve 
rooms  in  the  latter  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  use. 

The  new  High  School  building,  after  nearly  two  years'  use, 
is  proving  highly  satisfactory.  It  was  well  planned,  and  con- 
sidering its  cost,  well  constructed.  In  this  building  the  City 
certainly  got  the  full  value  of  its  money. 

The  Board  feels  gratified  at  the  creditable  showing  of  the 
work  of  the  New  Haven  Schools  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
Five  medals  were  awarded  to  various  sections  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Exhibit  and  a  Grand  Prize  for  the  exhibit  as  a  whole. 
Hartford  and  Middletown  each  received  a  gold  medal,  the  col- 
lective exhibits  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  a  silver  medal,  and 
New  Haven  two  gold  medals.  One  of  these  was  for  High 
School  work  and  one  for  the  work  of  the  lower  schools.  The 
Board  congratulates  the  City  that  the  work  of  its  schools,  as 
rated  by  expert  judges,  stands  so  high. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education, 


ELI  WHITNEY, 


President. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  10,  1905. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 


To  the  Board  of  Education: 

The  Committee  on  Finance  presents  the  following  report  oV 
the  financial  condition  of  the  District,  as  required  by  Section  27 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Board: 

SECRETARY'S  ACCOUNT. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1904, 
have  been  as  follows  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Controller  for  Current  Expenses  .  $411,000.00 
Received  of  Controller  for  Deficiency  Account, 

Fuel   6,500.00 

Received  of  Controller  for  Deficiency  Account, 

Text  Books   1,200.00 

Received  of  Contro.ler  for  Free  Text  Books  8,819.26 

 $427,019  20 

EXPENDITURES. 

FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Salaries. 

Teachers  ....  $310,288.26 

Janitors  ....  84,031.32 

Officers  ....  7,7(K).00 

Clerical  Assistants      .         .  4,170.00 

 $356189.58 
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Rent. 


Hamilton  School 

OfiSces  Board  of  Education 

Store  No.  88  DeWitt  Street 

Store  No.  86  Edwards  Street 

Store  No.  51  Nash  Street 

House  No.  2o  Gibb  Street 

Store,  Four  Corners 

Store  No.  168  Uoyd  Street 

Store,  Sylvan  Avenue 

Gjeenwich  Avenue  lot 

St.  Pati  ick's  T.  A.  B.  building 


Fuel 

Stationery 
Printing 
Janitors 
Miscellaneous 
Apparatus  and  Library 
Laboratory 


$1,800.00 
633.33 
360.00 
250.00 
100.00 
600.00 
180.00 
180.00 
175.00 
35.00 
379.17 


Supplies. 


$16,543.46 
3,444.01 
1,349.99 
1,754.60 
3  564.10 
2,000.00 
1,001.93 


Miscellaneous. 

enumerating  Children  $  765.00 

Gas   1,013.75 

Telephone  Service      .                  .  1,001.25 

Graduation  Exercises,  High  Schools  171.55 

Express,  Carting,  Travel,  etc.  1,343.47 

Incidentals  1,837.87 

Electric  Current  for  Motors  and  Light  1,063. 95 


4,692.50 


29,558.09 


7,196.89 


Repairs. 


Buildings  and  Grounds 
Heating  Apparatus 
Furniture 
Blackboards 

New  Furniture 

Total  Current  Expenses 


$6,683.90 
3,296.80 
1,792.42 
589.82 


12,362.94 
1,000.00 


$411, 000.ua 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


DEFICIENCY  ACCOUNT,  FUEL. 

Fuel  $6,500.00 

DEFICIENCY  ACCOUNT,  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Text  Books    ......  1,200.00 

  $7,700.00 

FOR  FREE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

New  Books  and  Rebinding  Old  Books  $8,319.26 

Total  Expenditures    ....  $427.01926 


SPECIAL  ACCOUNT—EATON  SCHOOL  FIRE. 
Receipts. 

1904. 

Jan.  1.    Balance      .....  $188.91 

Expenditures. 

Painting?        ......  $184.00 

Small  Repairs  .  4.91 

  $188.91 


NEW  HAVEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  FUND. 
Receipts. 

1904. 

Jan.    1.    Balance  in  Fund  $  232.79 

Feb.  15.  J.  N.  Rowe  on  account  ap- 
propriation       .         .      §  500.00 

Mar.  14.    Interest  to  Nov.  30.  1903  .  .77 

Mar.  14.    Interest  to  Dec.  31,  1903  .  .54 

Mar.  14.    Interest  to  Jan.  31.  1904  .  .34 

Apr.  22.    J.  N.  Rowe,  on  account 

appropriation  1,100.00 

May  20.    J.  N.  Rowe,  on  account 

appropriation     .  500.00 

June  17.   J.  N.  Rowe,  on  account 

appropriation  .  500.00 

July  15.    J.  N.  Rowe,  on  account 

appropriation  .  2,000.00 

Sept.  15.    J.  N.  Rowe,  on  account 

appropriation     .         .  1,200.00 
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Oct. 

7. 

J.  N.  Rowe,  on  account 

appropriation 

2,500.00 

Nov. 

18. 

J.  N.  Rowe,  on  account 

appropriation 

500.00 

Nov.  23. 

Interest  from  Jan.  31  to 

Sept.  30.  1904 

5.25 

Dec-. 

12. 

Interest  to  Oct.  81,  1904  . 

1.81 

Dec. 

16. 

J.  N.  Rowe,  Balance  of  ap- 

propriation 

2,008.19 

Total 


$10,816.90 


lll,049.e&^ 


Electrical  Work 
Incidentals 
Heating 
Furniture 
Blackboards 
Plumbing 
Physical  Laboratory 
Chemical  Laboratory  . 
Biological  Laboratory 
Lecture  Hall 

Balance  . 


Expenditures. 

$  34.29 
204.80 
22.88 
186.59 
82.61 
42.25 
4.038.63 
8.988.79 
1,500.00 
501.67 


Total  receipts  to  date 
Total  expenditures  to  date 

Balance  unexpended 


$10,597.51 
452.18 

$809,787.45 
809,285.27 

$452.18 


$11,049.69 


G.  T.  HEWLETT, 

Secretary, 
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The  above  figures  probably  do  not  in  each  case  represent  the 
present  value,  but  the  total  is  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the 
value  of  all  the  above  school  property  of  the  District. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  an  inventory  of  all  school 
property  except  land,  buildings,  furniture  and  the  equipment 
of  the  High  School,  made  January  1,  1905,  and  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  articles  are  estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  their  present 
,    value : 

Free  Text  Books     .......  $41,750.00 

Library  books,  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.,  .  30,150.00 

Apparatus  and  supplies  in  chemical,  physical,  biological  and 

all  other  laboratories   ......  6,600.00 

Fuel,  stationery,  t>rinted  blanks,  janitors'  supplies,  Kinder- 
garten, drawing,  sewing,  manual  training  and  all  other 
miscellaneous  supplies         .....  83,800.00 

$112,300.00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  E.  WHEELER, 

Chairman. 

New  Haven,  February  10,  1905. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHCX)LS. 


I  herewith  respectfully  submit  to  the  Board  of  Education- 
my  fifth  annual  report  for  the  schools  of  the  New  Haven  City 
School  District.  The  report  covers  the  calendar  year  1904. 
Assuming  that  in  such  a  report  the  Board  wishes  a  brief  and 
pertinent  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  for  purposes 
of  practical  consideration,  and  believing  that  such  a  statement 
will  be  more  Hkely  to  be  interesting  and  useful  to  those  who 
may  care  to  read  it,  I  shall  confine  myself,  mainly,  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  school  situation  as  it  actually  exists  at  the  present 
time,  with  such  recommendations  for  the  future  as  seem  to  me 
most  needful. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS* 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  DECEMBER  31,  1904. 


Number  of  school  buildings  owned  by  the  School  District 
Number  of  buildings  not  owned  by  the  District,  in  which 

schools  are  maintained 
Total  number  of  buildings 

Total  number  of  class  rooms  and  recitation  rooms 
Total  number  of  seats  in  class  rooms 
♦Valuation  of  school  property 

♦From  report  Oommittee  on  Finance. 


42 

12 
54 
463 
1»,124 

$1,947,478.77 
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CITY  OP  NEW  HAVEN. 


II. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  OWNED  BY  THE  DISTRICT.  IN  THE  ORDER  6P 
THEIR  ERECTION. 


Date  of 
Erection. 

\ffi  t.AriA.1 

iUtt  vjSm.  ittl. 

No. 
Rooms. 

No. 
Seats. 

Whiting  Street  

1889 

Brick 

1 

40 

Lenox  Street  

1848 

Wood 

1 

42 

1855 

Brick 

17 

707 

1856 

Wood 

3 

126 

1862 

Brick 

12 

580 

1863 

Brick 

12 

498 

1867 

Brick 

12 

586 

Washington   

1868 

Brick 

12 

621 

1868 

Wood 

1 

42 

1870 

B.  &W. 

8 

356 

Oak  Street  

1871 

Wood 

4 

192 

1871 

Brick 

12 

528 

Orange  Street  

1872 

Brick 

15 

647 

West  Street  

1878 

Brick 

4 

192 

Woolsey  

1878 

Brick 

12 

578 

1876 

Brick 

4 

160 

1876 

Wood 

4 

142 

1877 

Brick 

4 

196 

1877 

Brick 

4 

193 

1877 

Brick 

4 

195 

Hallock  Street  

1880 

Wood 

•  8 

884 

Ferry  Street  

1880 

Brick 

8 

384 

Lloyd  Street  

1880 

Brick 

4 

187 

Quinnipiac  Avenur*  

1881 

Brick 

4 

192 

1883 

l\ 

1888 

Brick 

4 

164 

Winchester  

1884 

Brick 

18 

873 

1888 

Brick 

18 

577 

1888 

Brick 

14 

673 

1889 

Brick 

13 

577 

1892 

Brick 

9 

424 

1894 

Brick 

20 

244 

1894 

Brick 

1 

40 

1895 

Brick 

19 

990 

1895 

Brick 

18 

544 

1896 

Brick 

13 

541 

1897 

Brick 

876 

Worthington  Hooker  

1900 

Brick 

1? 

518 

1901 

Brick 

17 

808 

1902 

Brick 

54 

1492 

Greenwich  Avenue  Portable . . 

1908 

Wood 

1 

48 

Dixwell  Avenue  Portable  

1903 

Wood 

1 

42 

416 

17.120 
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BCriLDIKGS  NOT  OWNED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  IN  WHICH  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  ARE  MAINTAINED. 


Number 

Number 

Name  of  School. 

of  Rooms. 

of  Seats. 

fiamilton  (main  building) 

.  14 

546 

'  **       (second  building) 

7 

348 

*'  (Annex) 

4 

175 

Wallace  Street  School, 

.  3 

186 

Horace  Day  Kindergarten  (store) 

1 

40 

New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum, 

8 

182 

St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum, 

6 

273 

Woodward  Annex  (store) 

1 

50 

Oibbs  Street  (dwelling  house) 

4 

151 

Lloyd  Street  Kindergarten  (store) 

.  1 

40 

Lovell  Kindergarten  (store) 

1 

40 

County  Home, 

.  2 

73 

47 

2004 

Total  No.  School 

1 

1      ToUl  No. 

Total  No. 

Buildings. 

Rooms 

Seats. 

Owned  by  School  District  

42 

416 

17.120 

Not  Owned  by  School  District. 

12 

47 

2.004 

54 

403 

19,124 

in 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  BY  DISTRICTS. 


i  s 
1  s 
1  X 

Z 

No.  Pupils. 

Average 
Num  ber 
Pupils  per 
Teacher. 

Average 
Salary  per 
Teacher. 

No.  Seats. 

Webster  District. 

760 

50 

$590 

673 

Oak  Street  

4  ' 

269 

54 

530 

192 

4 

215 

54 

518 

196 

3  ; 

99 

33 

567 

132 

1      25  . 

1.343 

48 

568 

1.193 
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1  4 

■ 

Koon 

s 

0'  t*  $  u 

.  Seat 

6 

^   

'  1 

o 

Eaton  District.  1 

15 

609 

40 

589 

647 

17 

709 

44 

497  1 

707 

Skinner  

12 

522 

44 

577 

586 

Humphrey  

4 

140 

35 

524  '1 

195 

;  « 

1,980 

44 

560  1 

Xl35 

Wooster  District. 

Wooster  

12 

.568 

47 

562 

580 

9 

437 

48 

542 

424 

1 

87 

37 

700 

40 

22 

1,042 

47 

586 

1,044 

Hamilton  School 
Hamilton  (main  building) . 
Hamilton  (second     •*  ). 

Hamilton  Annex  

Wallace  Street  


Dwight  District. 

Dwight  

Roger  Sherman  

Orchard  Street  

Dwight  Kindergarten  


14 

550 

4. 

605 

1  546 

7 

428 

47 

498 

;  348 

4 

183 

46 

513 

1  175 

8 

178 

45 

475 

136 

i 

28 

1,339 

45 

537 

,  1,205 

1  12 

438 

37 

596 

498 

498 

38 

564 

541 

i  1 

137 

34 

550 

1  164 

45 

23 

550 

40 

;  30 

1,118 

~  37 

~~577 

T243 

Winchester  District. 


..|  18 

983 

!      49  ' 

552 

878 

12 

539 

570 

1  528 

Dixwell  Avenue  

3 

128 

43 

550 

'  126 

Gibbs  Street  

1  4 

155 

39  1 

470 

151 

..  2 

74 

37 

438 

'  73 

Goffe  St.  Portable  

1 

20 

20  1 

850 

!  ^2 

1  40 

1,744" 

44 

558 

1,798 
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35 

1  6 

.2 
a 

u 

«  fc.  $  Li 

u 

S-  X  t." 

1  S 
Pi 

£ 

vera 
ipils 

*sl 

1 

6 

6 

0 

Z  

S5 

Lovell  District. 

13 

519 

43 

555 

577 

11 

337 

37 

525 

513 

331 

41 

543 

856 

6 

295 

49 

546 

273 

Ferry  Street  

8 

861 

45 

514 

384 

Ezekiel  Cheever  

8 

376 

47 

520 

876 

Lovell  Kindergarten  

..|  .  1 

65 

38 

513 

40 

1  55 

2,284 

42 

526 

2,519  ~ 

Day  District. 

Horace  Day  

18 

566 

47 

551 

1  577 

Washington  

12 

601 

50 

662 

621 

4 

174 

44 

495 

1  142 

West  Street  

4 

187 

47 

513 

192 

4 

211 

53 

513 

193 

Greenwich  Ave.  Portable  

1 

48 

48 

350 

I  48 

Horace  Day  Kindergarten  

1 

79 

40 

550 

40 

39 

1,866 ~ 

~~48 

552 

1.813 

1 

Welch  District. 

i  17 

839 

47 

516 

808 

Welch  

1  11 

423 

47 

519 

426 

Zander  

;  13 

583 

45 

550 

544 

8 

380 

48 

559 

384 

1  49 

! 

2,225 

45 

532 

2,162 

Strong  District. 

1 

Strong  

19 

!  926 

46 

619 

990 

Woolsev  ;  

1  12 

'  529 

44 

570 

578 

Lloyd  St  

4 

1  162 

45 

513 

187 

4 

!  189 

47 

583 

192 

4 

175 

44 

480 

160 

Morris  Cove  

1 

27 

27 

875 

42 

1 

77 

39 

500 

40 

1 

I  48 

48 

550 

42 

Woodward  Annex  (store)  

1 

51 

51 

450 

50 

■  2,204 

47 

572 

2,281 
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IV. 


TEA.'^KaaS,  INCLUDING  PRINCIPALS,  DECEMBER  31,  1904. 


In  High  Schools  

In  gmmmar  grades  . 

In  primary  grades  

In  kindergartens  

Supervisors  

Special  teachers  

Supervising  principals. 


Male. 


Total  number  of  teachers  and  supervisors. 


Female. 


19 

41 

60 

1 

140 

141 

237 

287 

32 

32 

8 

8 

6 

2 

2 

9 

2 

11 

32 

457 

489 

V. 


PUPILS,  DECEMBER  31,  1904, 


Number  in  Kindergartens 
Number  in  Grade  I 
11 
III 
IV 
V 
VI 
VII 
VIII 
IX 
X 
XI 
XII 

Number  of  *  Post  Graduates 


1.344 
3.268 
2,414 
2,426 
2,117 
1,899 
1,621 
1,214 
902 
595 
392 
844 
272 
17 


Total 


'  HiKh  School. 


18,820 


Hillhouse  School : 
First  year  class  . 
Second  year  class 
Junior  class 
Senior  class 


350 
213 
222 
178 


Total 


963 
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Boardman  School : 

First  year  class            ......  245 

Second  year  class                  .                           .         .  17^ 

Junior  class                         .                           .         .  122 

Senior  class  94 


Total        .......  640 


Post  Graduates                 .  17 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  all  schools       ....  18,820 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  Hillhouse  School  968 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  Boardman  School.  640 

Total  number  of  Post  Graduates             ....  17 


VI. 

RKOISTRATIUN  AND  ATTENDANCE  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNK  28,  1904. 


Total  enrollment  for  year  

Average  number  belonging. . . . 

Average  daily  attendance  

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  . . 

Number  of  absences  (half  days) 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness. . . 

Number  graduated  from  Hill- 
house (June)  

Number  graduated  from  Board- 
man  (June)  

Number  graduated  from  gram 
mar  .schools  (June)  


1904. 


19,919 

17,257.2 
16,309.8 
94.6 
345,793 
11,222 

116 


604 


1903. 


19,048 
16.625.2 
15,717.0 
94.5 
324,272 
9,949 

184 

73 

593 


In- 
crease. 


871 
632.8 
592.8 
.1 
21,521 
1.278 


4 
11 


Number  of  grammar  school  graduates  who  received  certifi- 
cates for  High  School  ( Jime)  ....  572 

Number  of  grammar  school  graduates  who  passed  examina- 
tions for  High  Schools  (June  and  September)  ,8 

Number  of  grammar  school  graduates  authorized  to  enter 

High  School  (September)      ...         .  ,580 

Number  of  grammar  school  graduates  who  entered  High 

Schools  (September)   ......  519 
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VII.    FIRST- YEAR  CLASS  AT  HIGH  SCHOOL,  1903-1904. 
SCHOOLS  FROM  WHICH  PUPILS  CAME. 


From  Webster.   

Orange  Street  

Wooster  

Hamilton  

Dwight  

Roger  Sherman  

Winchester  

Shelton  Avenue  

Lovell  

Horace  Day  

Washington  ^  

Cedar  Street  

Strong  

Total  number  from  public  schools  in  New 

Haven  

From  Private  schools  in  New  Haven  

Parochial  schools  in  New  Haven . . . 

From  out  of  town  


1904. 

1903. 

In- 

lie- 

crease. 

crease. 

56 

54 

2 

69 

57 

12 

20 

21 

1 

23 

18 

5 

37 

41 

4 

30 

18 

12 

39 

34 

5 

21 

24 

8 

63 

65 

2 

22 

22 

20 

24 

4 

34 

82 

2 

85 

70 

15 

519 

480 

39 

12 

56 

44 

41 

37 

4 

40 

29 

11 

612 

602 

10 

VIII.     ENROLLMENT  BY  YEARS  IN  ALL  SCHOOLS. 


Enrollment. 


1880- 1881  

1881-  1882  

1882-  1883  

1883-  1884  

1884-  1885  

1885-  1886  

1886-  1 S87  

1887-  1888  

1888-  1889  

1889-  1890  

1890-  1891  

1891-  1892  

1892-  1893  

1893-  1894  

1894-  1895  

1895-  1896  

1896-  1897  

1897-  1898  

1898-  1899  

1899-  1900  

1900-  1901  

1901-  1902  

1902-  1903  

1903-  1904  

1904.  Fall  term 


12.434 
13.273 
12.668 
18,320 
14.067 
13.571 
14.383 
14,261 
14.471 
15.573 
15,103 
15,496 
15.453 
15,655 
16.064 
15.798 
16.235 
16,559 
16.876 
17,321 
17,656 
18,176 
19,048 
19.919 
19,742 


•  In- 

De- 

1 crease. 

crease. 

889 

605 

(»52 

1  747 

496 

1  812 

1 

i22 

2io 

'  102 

470 

393 

48 

202 

409 

266 

487 

324 

317 

445 

335 

520 

872 

871 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


X. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  BY  DISTRICTS,  DECEMBER  31. 


Webster  district .  . 
Eaton  district 
Wooster  district.  . 
Hamilton  school. . .  . 

Dwight  district  

Winchester  district 

Lovell  district  

Day  district  

Welch  district  

Strong  district  

Hillhoiise  School  

Boardman  School. . . 
Post  Graduates  


Total. 


1904. 

1903, 

In- 

De 

crease. 

crease. 
• 

 , 

1.343 

1.298 

• 

4.5 

1,980  1 

1.988 

5 

l.lMv 

you 

8« 

1.389 

1.234 

'105 

1.118  ! 

1,136 

18 

1.790  , 

1,838 

39 

2,284 

2.187 

97 

.  l,8B(i 

1,816 

50 

2,225 

2.128 

97 

2,204 

2,132 

72 

963  : 

882 

81 

640 

647 

'7 

17 

15 

2 

"18^820"  1 

18,258 

562 

XI. 


CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE,  OCTOBER. 


Number  attending  public  schools. . 
Number  attending  private  scliools. 

Total  number  attending  school. . 


1904. 

1903. 

In- 

De 

crease. 

crease. 

18.972 

18,469 

508 

2.937 

2,906 

81 

21.909 

21,375 

534 

XII. 

CHILDREN  NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL  BETWEEN  4  AND  16  YEARS,  OCTOBER. 


IUO4. 


Between  4  and  5  years    1  788 

Between  5  and  7  years   832 

Between  7  and  14  years    190 

Between  14  an»l  16  years   1,625 

Total  not  attending  school   4.435 


1903. 


1.573 
927 
183 

1,480 

4T63 


In. 


215 
7 

145 


272 


De- 
crease. 
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XIII. 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  NEW  HAVEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  PURSUING 
VARIOUS  STUDIES. 


English  .  .  1,554 
History 

American  141 

English  .  .221 

Greek  and  Roman  696 

Mediaeval  and  Modern .  89 
Mathematics 

Algebra  .  .808 

Geometry  558 

Trigonometry  60 

Mechanics  .  16 
Language 

Greek  .63 

German  .  .731 

French    .  .  .168 

Latin  .867 

Stenography  .  .91 

Typewriting  .  .94 

Physical  Geography.  205 

Commercial    *  .260 


Bookkeeping  . 

Business  Practice 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Electricity 

Biology 

Drawing 

Mechanical 
Free  Hand 

Woodworking 

Metal  work 

Forging 

Pattern  Making 

Sewing,  Plain 

Art  Needlewr)rk 

Dressm:\king 

Domestic  Science 

Venetian  Iron 

Wood  carving 

Clay  Modelling 


XIV.— EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Total  number  of  pupils  for  season  ending  February,  1904  1,022 

Total  number  of  teachers  for  season  ending  February,  1904  34 

Average  attendance  for  season  ending  February,  1904  .  456 

Salaries  of  teachers  for  season  ending  February,  1904  .  $4,326. 10 
Total  cost  of  evening  schools  for  season  ending;  February, 

1904.  75  sessions  5,469.10 

Cost  per  pupil  in  average  membership    ....  11.99 

Number  of  pupils  attending,  February,  1904  302 

Number  of  pupils  attending,  October,  1904  772 

Number  of  pupils  attending,  December,  1904  ^457 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  February,  1904  ...  31 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  October,  1904     ...  41 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  December,  1904  32 
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XV.— ♦cost  op  school  maintenance. 

Salaries  of  teachers  (day  schools)          ....  $805,682.01 

Salaries  of  teachers  (evening  schools)    ....  4,606.25 

Salaries  of  oflScers  .......  7.700.00 

Salaries  of  clerical  assistants       .....  4,170.00 

Salaries  of  janitors  .......  34,031.32 

Rent   4,692.50 

Fuel    28,043.46 

Stationery  8,444.01 

Printing    1,249.09 

Janitors'  supplies    .......  1,754.60 

Miscellaneous  supplies       ......  3,564.10 

Apparatus  and  laboratories         .         ,         .         .         .  3,001.93 

Enumerating  children       ......  765.05 

Gas    .........  1,013.75 

Telephone  service  .  1,001.25 

High  School  graduating  exercises          .  171.55 

Express,  carting,  travel     ......  1,343.47 

Electric  current  for  motors  and  light     ....  1,063.95 

Incidentals  .         .  1,837.87 

Repairs  of  buildings  and  furniture         ....  13,362.94 

School  books           .......  9,519.26 


Total   $427,019.26 

*  From  report  of  Finance  Oommlttee. 

XVI.— AVERAGE  SALARIES  OP  TEACHERS  BY  DISTRICTS  INCLDDINa 
SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS. 

Webster  District  .         .      $626         Winchester  District  $597 

Elaton  District                       595         Lovell  District  .  559 

Wooster  District  .                 506         Day  District  592 

Hamilton  School  .         .        586         Welch  District  560 

Dwight  District              .        597         Strong  District  .  605 
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XVII. 

The  salaries  paid  at  the  present  time  in  all  our  schools  to  teachers 
principals  and  supervisors  are  as  follows : 


1  man 

$3,300 

6  men,  1  woman  . 

2,300 

1  man,  1  woman  . 

2,000 

1  man 

1,900 

2  men 

1,800 

1  woman 

1,«00 

4  men 

1,500 

3  men 

1,400 

2  men 

1,300 

1  woman 

1,250 

4  men,  1  woman  . 

1,200 

1  man,  2  women  . 

1.100 

1  man,  7  women  . 

1,000 

2  women 

950 

1  man,  7  women  . 

900 

2  men,  5  women  . 

850 

2  women 

800 

1  woman 

780 

1  man,  19  women  . 

750 

1  woman 

725 

3  women 

720 

1  woman 

715 

1  man,  31  women  . 

700 

3  women  . 

680 

5  wcMnen 

675 

2  women 

670 

5  women 

650 

20  women 

640 

2  women 

630 

7  women 

620 

1  man,  93  women  . 

mo 

4  women 

575 

1  woman 

5W 

54  women 

550 

2  women 

530 

4  women 

525 

6(J  women 

500 

3  women 

475 

1  woman 

470 

26  women 

450 

3  women 

425 
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IV. 

TEA'lJHSHS,  INOLUDINQ  PRINCIPALS,  DECEMBER  31,  1904. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

In  High  Schools  

19 

41 

60 

In  grammar  grades  

1 

140 

141 

In  primary  grades  

287 

237 

In  kindergartens  

32 

32 

3 

3 

6 

Special  teachers  

2 

2 

Supervising  principals  

9 

2 

11 

Total  number  of  teachers  and  supervisors. . . . 

32 

457 

489 

V. 

PUPILS,  DECEMBER  31,  1904. 


Number  in  Kindergartens  ......  1.344 

Number  in  Grade  I  ......  3.263 

"                   II   2.414 

 *     III  .  2,426 

"       "            IV   2,117 

"                   V   1,899 

"              -     VI   1,621 

"       -       "    VII   1,214 

VIII   902 

IX   595 

"    *  "    X   392 

"   *  "    XI   344 

"       "    *  -    XII   272 

Number  of  *  Po.<»t  Graduates      ...  .  17 


Total   18,820 

*  High  School. 

Hillhouse  School : 

First  year  class  .                           .         .  .         .  350 

Second  year  class                           .         •.  .         .  218 

Junior  class       .......  222 

Senior  class        .         .                           .  .  178 


Total    ........  963 
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Boardman  School : 

First  year  class            ......  245 

Second  year  class         ......  170 

Junior  clans       .......  122 

Senior  class  94 


Total  640 


Post  Graduates        .......  17 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  all  schools       ....  18.820 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  Hillhouse  School  963 

Total  namber  of  pupils  in  Boardman  School.  640 

Total  number  of  Post  Graduates  17 


VI. 

RkOISTRATION  and  attendance  for  school  year  ending  JUNE  38,  1904. 


Total  enrollment  for  year  

Average  number  belonging  

Average  daily  attendance  

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  . . 

Number  of  absences  (half  days) 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness. . . 

Number  graduated  from  Hill- 
house  (June)  

Number  graduated  from  Board- 
man  (June)  

Numl)er  graduated  from  gram 
mar  schools  (June)  


1904. 

1908. 

In- 
crease. 

19,919 

17,257.2 
16.309.8 
94.6 
345,793 
11,222 

19,048 
16.625.2 
15.717.0 
94.5 
324.272 
9,049 

871 
682.8 
592.8 
.1 
21.521 
1.273 

116 

134 

77 

73 

4 

604 

598 

11 

Number  of  grammar  school  graduates  who  received  certifi- 
cates for  High  School  (June)  ....  .")72 

Number  of  grammar  school  graduates  who  passed  examina- 
tions for  High  Schools  (June  and  September)  .8 

Number  of  grammar  school  graduates  authorized  to  enter 

High  School  (September)      .....  Oso 

Number  of  grammar  school  graduates  who  entered  High 

Schools  (September)   .  "ilO 
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VII. 


FIRST- YEAR  CLASS  AT  HIGH  SCHOOL,  1908-1904. 
SCHOOLS  PROM  WHICH  PUPILS  CAME. 


From  Webster  

Orange  Street  

Wooster  

Hamilton  

Dwight  

Roger  Sherman  

Winchester  

Shelton  Avenue  

Lovell  

Horace  Day  

Washington  ^  

Cedar  Street  

Strong  

Total  number  from  public  schools  in  New 

Haven  

From  Private  schools  in  New  Haven  

Parochial  schools  in  New  Haven . . . 

From  out  of  town  


1904. 

1903. 

in- 

crease. 

56 

54 

2 

69 

57 

12 

20 

21 

i 

23 

18 

5 

87 

41 

4 

30 

18 

12 

89 

34 

5 

01 

Q 

63 

65 

2 

22 

22 

20 

24 

4 

34 

82 

2 

85 

70 

15 

519 

480 

89 

12 

56 

44 

41 

87 

4 

40 

29 

11 

612 

602 

10 

VIII.     ENROLLMENT  BY  YEARS  IN  ALL  SCHOOLS. 


Enrollment. 


1880-  1881  

1881-  1882  

1882-  1883  

1883-  1884  

1884-  1885  

1885-  1886   

1886-  1887  

1887-  1888  

1888-  1889  

1889-  1890  

1890-  1891  

1891-  1892  

1892-  1893  

1893-  1894  

1894-  1895  

1895-  1896  

1896-  1897  

1897-  1898  

1898-  1899  

1899-  1900  

1900-  1901  

1901-  1902  

1902-  1903.  

1903-  1904  

1904,  Fall  term 


In- 

crease. 


12,434 

13.273 

839 

12,668 

605 

18,320 

(>52 

14,067 

747 

13.571 

496 

14,383 

8i2 

14,261 

i22 

14,471  ' 

210 

15.573 

102 

15,103 

470 

15,496 

393 

15.453 

'43 

15,655 

202 

16.064 

409 

15.798 

266 

16.235 

487 

16,559 

824 

16.876 

317 

17.321 

445 

17,656 

335 

18,176 

520 

19,048 

872 

19,919 

871 

19.742 

De- 
crease. 
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CITY  OP  NEW  HAVEN. 


X. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  BY  DISTRICTS,  DECEMBER  31. 


- 

—  

- 

10(11 



In- 
crease. 

De 
crease. 
• 

Webster  district  



1.343 

1,298 

45 

Eaton  district   

1,980 

1.988 

5 

Wooster  district  

1.042 

Hamilton  school  

1,389 

1,234 

105 

Dwight  district  

1,118 

1,136 

i8 

1,799 

1.838 

39 

Lovell  district  

2,284 

2.187 

97 

Day  district  

.  1,86(5 

1,810 

50 

Welch  district  

2.225 

2.128 

97 

Strong  district  

2.204 

2.132 

72 

Hillhoiise  School    

963 

882 

81 

Boardman  School  

640 

647 

'7 

Post  Graduates  

17 

15 

2 

Total  

18.820 

18,258 

562 

XI. 

CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE,  OCTOBER. 


1904. 

1  1903. 

i 

In- 

De 

crease. 

crease. 

Number  attending  public  schools. . 

18.972 

1  18.469 

508 

Number  attending  private  schools. 

2,937 

!  2,906 

81 

Total  number  attending  school . . 

21.909 

'  21,375 

534 

XII. 

CHILDREN  NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL  BETWEEN  4  AND  16  YEARS,  OCTOBER. 

1904. 

1903. 

In- 

De- 

creai«e. 

crease. 

Between  4  and  5  years  

1  788 

1.573 

215 

Between  5  and  7  vears  

832 

927 

9 

Between  7  and  14  years    .  . 

190 

183 

*7 

Between  14  and  16  vears  

1,625 

1.480 

145 

Total  not  attending  school 

4.435 

4.163 

272 
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XIII. 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  NEW  HAVEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  PURSUING 
VARIOUS  STUDIES. 

English 
History 

American 

English  . 

Greek  and  Roman 

Mediaeval  antl  Modern 
Mathematics 

Algebra  . 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Mechanics 
Language 

Greek 

German 

French 

Latin 
Stenography 
Typewriting  .  / 
Physical  Geography 
Commercial  'V 


1,554 

Bookkeeping  . 

1 

Business  Practice 

141 

^  Chemistry 

221 

Physics 

606 

Electricity 

89 

Biology 

808 

Drawing 

Mechanicral 

558 

Free  Hand 

60 

Woodworking 

1(> 

Metal  work 

63 

Forging 

Pattern  Making 

731 

Sewing,  Plain 

168 

Art  Needlework 

867 

Dressmaking 

91 

Domestic  Science 

94 

Venetian  Iron 

205 

Woodcarving 

260 

Clay  Modelling 

XIV.— EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Total  nua^oer  of  pupils  for  season  ending  February,  1904 
Total  nuijfiber  of  teachers  for  season  ending  February,  1904 
Averaga'attendaiice  for  season  ending  February,  1904  . 
Salari^of  teachers  for  season  ending  February,  1904  . 


Total  /jost  of  evening  schools  for  season  end 

1604,  75  sessions 
Co»>  per  pupil  in  average  membership  . 
Nfjxiber  of  pupils  attending,  February,  1904 
^limber  of  pupils  attending,  October,  1904 
^vixriber  of  pupils  attending,  December,  1904 
NXimber  of  teachers  employed,  February,  1904 

umber  of  teachers  employed,  October,  1904 
dumber  of  teachers  employed,  December,  1904 


nic  February 


105 
92 

206 

213 
17 

155 

337 
r>43 
158 
179 
70 
49 
65 
76 
54 
197 
2 
146 
45 


I,  022 

34 
456 
§4.326.10 

5,469.10 

II.  99 
302 
772 

.457 
'  31 
41 
82 
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19  women  .....  400 

1  woman  .  •  .  875 
80  women  ....  350 
18  women  300 

2  women  .....  200 


Total,  teachers.  ♦  $812,950 


Average  salary  for  all  teachers,  including  supervisors,  etc.  .  $  640 
Average  ^alary  for  all  teachers,  not  including  sui>ervising 

principals,  supervisors,  special  teachers  592 
Average  salary  for  High  School  teachers  578 
Average  salary  for  men  teachers  in  High  School  1205 
Average  salary  for  women  teachei*s  in  High  School  726 
Average  salary  for  teachers  below  the  High  School,  including 

supervising  principal^,  supervisors  and  special  teachers  .  600 
Average  salary  for  teachers  below  the  High  Schools,  not  in- 
cluding supervising  principals,  supervisors  and  special 
teachers  .......  552 


*  The  amount  actually  paid  for  teachers*  salaries  during  the  year  was  considerably 
less  than  this.  Owing  to  resignations,  illness  and  other  causes  of  absence,  the  amount 
paid  out  was  $305.6  2.01. 


XVIII. 

COST  PER  PUPIL  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1904. 

Reckoned  on  average  membership  and  based  on  total  current  expenses. 


Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  all  schools   ....  $24  74 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  kindergartens  17.96 

Per  c&pita  cost  per  pupil  in  Hillhouse  School  49.05 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  Boardman  School  .  52.56 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  primary  and  grammar  grades  22.63 
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IXCREASE  IX  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  for 
the  school  year  1903-1904  was  19,919.  Fourteen  years  ago, 
during  the  school  year  ending  June,  1890,  the  total  enrollment 
was  15,573.  From  1890  to  1896,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  was  225,  an  average  of  37.5  per  year.  Not  only  was  the 
total  increase,  during  this  period,  small  but  for  three  of  the  six 
years  there  were  actual  decreases  in  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  varying  from  43  to  470.  The  eight  years  that  followed 
1896,  ending  with  the  year  1904,  the  year  which  this  report 
deals  with,  have  been  marked  by  an  unprecedented  increase  in 
the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools.  During  this 
period  the  total  increase  has  been  4,121,  contrasted  with  an 
increase  of  225  for  the  previous  six  years,  an  average  of  515 
per  year  against  an  average  of  37.5  during  the  earlier  period. 
Not  only  has  the  total  increase  during  these  eight  years  been 
large,  but  there  has  been  no  year  in  which  there  was  a  decrease; 
the  increase  for  each  year  from  1896  to  1904  was  more  than 
that  of  the  entire  period,  1890-1896;  the  increase  for  each  of 
the  years  1897,  1900,  and  1902  was  about  double  that  of  the 
period  referred  to,  while  the  increases  for  the  years  1903  and 
1904  were  respectively  872,  and  871,  each  almost  four  times  as 
great  as  the  total  increase  1890- 1896.  There  is  every  indica- 
tion that  the  increase  for  the  year  1905  will  be  large. 

CHANGE  IN  SCHOOL  CONDITIONS. 

The  facts  stated  above  show  how  rapidly,  in  many  respects, 
school  conditions  have  been  changing  during  the  past  few  years. 
In  consequence,*  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  present  time  has 
different  and  far  more  serious  problems  to  meet  than  have  ex- 
isted heretofore.    The  most  important  of  these  problems  are: 

I.  The  provision  of  adequate  school  accommodations  for 
the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  pupils. 

The  average  increase  per  year  for  the  past  eight  years  has 
been  515;  for  the  past  five  years  it  has  been  608.  For  the  years 
1903-1904  the  increases  were  872  and  871,  respectively.    It  is 
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not  probable  that  the  increase  for  the  next  five  years  will  be  less 
than  it  has  been  for  the  past  five.  In  fact,  so  regular  have  been 
the  increases  during  the  past  few  years  that  we  can  safely  rely 
on  a  constant  growth  in  our  school  attendance  from  600  to  800 
pupils  a  year.  A  twelve-room  building  accommodates  about 
600  pupils,  and,  in  the  same  ratio  of  50  pupils  to  each  room,  an 
eighteen-room  building  accommodates  900  pupils.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  difficult  to  see  that  at  least  a  twelve-room  building 
every  year,  or  two  eighteen-room  buildings  every  three  years 
are  necessary  to  provide  adequate  accommodations  for  the  school 
children  of  the  city.  One  of  most  discouraging  features  of  our 
school  work  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  needed  school  build- 
ings. At  present  we  are  using  nine  basement  rooms,  five  rooms 
in  stores  and  four  in  a  dweUing  house,  besides  maintaining 
double  sessions  in  two  school  rooms,  a  total  of  20  rooms.  With 
the  most  economical  distribution  of  room  this  is  the  full  equiva- 
lent of  an  eighteen-room  building.  Nearly  all  of  these  tempo- 
rary rooms  are  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated  and  are  not  the 
kind  of  rooms  we  ought  to  have  for  school  use.  For  rented 
rooms  we  are  paying  an  annual  rental  which  would  go  far  to- 
ward meeting  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  a  large,  modem,  well- 
equipp)ed  school  building.  Looked  at  from  any  standpoint  the 
policy  of  withholding  school  buildings  that  are  needed  for  actual 
present  use  is  very  unwise.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the 
children  are  here,  and  they  should  be  provided  for.  The  state 
law  requires  that  schools  be  maintained  for  all  children  five 
years  of  age  and  over.  In  providing  unsuitable  school  rooms 
for  some  and  no  rooms  at  all  for  others,  we  are  meeting  neither 
the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

On  account  of  the  pressing  need  of  additional  school  build- 
ings and  of  the  uncertainty  of  appropriations  for  their  erection, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Board  of  Education 
to  take  steps  toward  securing  a  legislative  enactment  which 
would  provide  a  regular  annual  income  for  this  purpose.  Such 
provision,  with  good  results,  has  already  been  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  school  buildings  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
countr\\ 
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In  view  of  the  probable  erection  of  a  new  school  building 
in  the  Webster  District  during  the  present  school  year  with  an 
appropriation  considerably  less  than  was  regarded  necessary  by* 
the  Board,  I  wish  earnestly  to  advise  that  unless  a  well  con- 
structed and  satisfactorily  equipped  building  of  the  size  needed 
can  be  erected  with  the  available  appropriation  a  smaller  build- 
ing that  will  undoubtedly  prove  satisfactory  in  construction  and 
in  equipment  be  built,  so  planned  that  an  enlargement  can  be 
made  later  if  funds  can  be  secured  for  that  purpose.  The  defects 
of  the  Cedar  Street  building  should  be  avoided  in  the  new  build- 
ing. These  defects  are  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  appro- 
priation for  this  building  was  not  sufficient  for  the  construction 
of  a  first-class  school  building. 

2.  The  obtaitiing  of  adequate  annual  appropriations  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  schools. 

The  appropriation  for  current  expenses  in  1896  was  $372,- 
542;  in  1904  it  was  $427,019,  an  increase  of  $55,477  in  eight 
years.  Although  the  total  expenses  of  the  schools  have  increased 
by  this  amount,  yet  this  increase  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils.  The  expense  per  pupil 
for  all  school  purposes  has  decreased  from  $27.97  1896  to 
$24.74  in  1904,  while  for  teachers'  salaries  the  expense  per  pupil 
has  fallen  from  $19.25  to  $17.98,  a  decrease  of  11.5  per  cent., 
and  6.6  per  cent,  respectively.  Tlie  New  Haven  schools  are 
not  extravagantly  managed,  in  fact  the  closest  economy  is  prac- 
ticed in  every  department  of  our  system.  I  doubt  if  any  in 
any  other  city  in  the  country  are  more  efficient  schools  main- 
tained on  so  small  an  expense  per  pupil.  I  have  already  shown 
in  former  reports  that  in  most  New  England  cities  the  annual 
per  capita  expense  varies  from  about  $21  to  nearly  $40.  In 
1901,  of  the  25  cities  in  New  England,  the  population  of  each 
of  which  exceeded  30,000,  nine  spent  on  their  schools  annually 
more  than  $30  per  pupil,  the  largest  expenditure  being  $37.82 
in  Hartford;  in  ten  cities  the  expense  per  pupil  was  from  $25 
to  $30;  in  six  it  was  less  than  $25,  the  lowest  expenditure  being 
$21.33.    It  is  probably  true  that  most  New  England  cities  are 
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spending  from  $4  to  $5  more  per  pupil  on  their  schools  than  is 
spent  on  ours;  many  are  spending  much  more  than  that.  Con- 
sidering the  variety  and  quality  of  school  work  demanded  in 
progressive  communities  to-day,  and  judging  from  the  experi- 
ence of  other  cities,  a  request  for  considerably  larger  appropri- 
ations for  the  current  expenses  of  our  schools  is  entirely  reason- 
able. Cheap  schools  are  expensive,  the  actual  return  from  such 
schools  being  usually  proportionally  less  than  from  other  schools 
enjoying  more  liberal  appropriations. 

Moreover,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  one  of  the  best  com- 
mercial assets  of  a  community  is  good  schools.  They  render  it 
attractive  as  a  place  of  residence;  advertise  it  in  the  right  way; 
hold  up  good  standards  and  ideals  ot  life,  beget  the  right  sort 
of  public  spirit  and,  in  the  long  run,  promote  morality  and 
respectability.  All  these  things  have  a  money  value  and  are 
worth  paying  for.  On  the  other  hand,  you  cannot  cheapen  the 
schools,  cripple  their  efficiency,  or  belittle  their  importance, 
without  interfering  with  a  community's  prosp)erity.  In  my 
opinion  a  larger  number  of  desirable  people  are  attracted  to  a 
city  by  good  schools  than  by  a  low  tax  rate. 

3.  The  securing  of  a  suHicient  number  of  competent 
teachers. 

During  the  past  five  years  about  two  hundred  new  teachers 
have  been  appointed  to  positions  in  our  schools.  These  teachers 
have  either  taken  the  places  of  others  who  have  resigned  or  have 
been  assigned  to  new  rooms  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  open. 
In  1900  twenty-eight  new  teachers  were  appointed;  in  1901, 
thirty-five;  in  1902,  thirty-five;  in  1903,  fifty-six;  in  1904,  forty- 
one.  At  the  present  time,  in  addition  to  the  forty-one  who  have 
been  appointed  since  last  May.  twelve  extra  substitutes  are 
doing  regular  work  in  our  schools.  These  teachers  have  not 
received  formal  appointments,  but  are  employed  by  the  week 
for  such  indefinite  periods  as  they  may  be  needed.  Besides 
these  there  are  also  a  few,  perhaps  five  or  six,  former  teachers, 
who  teach  in  our  schools  for  brief  periods  as  they  are  needed, 
being  paid  only  when  they  are  actually  teaching.    These  extra 
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substitutes  are  employed  only  because  there  are  not  enough 
regular  teachers  to  fill  the  positions.  The  experience  of  the 
past  two  or  three  years  shows  that  from  forty  to  forty-five  new 
teachers  are  needed  each  year.  For  the  past  few  years,  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  appointments  of  teachers  in  May,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Schools  has  authorized  the  appointment  of  enough 
new  teachers  to  fill  all  existing  vacancies  and,  besides,  about 
fifteen  substitute  or  unassigned  teachers  to  take  the  places  of 
those  who  later  may  resign  or  obtain  leaves  of  absence,  or  who. 
from  illness  or  other  temporary-  causes,  may  be  absent  from 
their  work  for  brief  periods.  The  number  usually  appointed  in 
May  has  been  from  twenty-five  to  thirty.  This  number  has  not 
proven  enough,  and  I  believe  that  henceforth  twenty-five  unas- 
signed teachers  should  be  appointed  after  all  vacancies  have 
been  filled,  thus  making  a  total  of  about  forty  appointments. 
If  an  insufficient  number  is  appointed  in  May,  other  appoint- 
ments must  be  made  later  at  a  time  when  few  efficient  teachers 
are  available,  unless  considerably  larger  salaries  are  paid  than 
would  be  necessary  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  I  make  this 
suggestion  because  of  the  difficulties  I  have  experienced  during 
the  past  two  years  in  filling  vacancies  that  have  occurred  during' 
the  school  year. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  this 
city,  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  on  Schools  has  been  that  local 
graduates  from  this  school  should  be  regarded  as  preferred 
candidates  for  vacancies  occurring  in  our  schools.  With  this 
feeling  I  am  in  accord  with  the  qualification  that  a  close  scrutiny 
of  the  work  of  these  students  during  their  Normal  School 
course  should  be  made  and  no  one  should  receive  an  immediate 
appointment  whose  Normal  School  record  makes  her  success  as- 
a  teacher  a  matter  of  reasonable  doubt.  This  scrutiny  or  inspec- 
tion should  not  be  confined  to  the  actual  teaching  of  candidates, 
but  should  also  include  scholarship  and  character,  the  latter 
term  being  used  in  its  broader  sense  of  industry,  ambition,  tact, 
reliability,  conscientiousness,  teachibility  and  personality.  These 
latter  qualities  are  fully  as  important  in  school  work  as  are 
resourcefulness  in  teaching  and  skill  in  ''keeping  order." 
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There  are  usually  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  local  members 
of  each  class  in  the  Normal  School.  Naturally,  in  so  consider- 
able a  number,  some  give  promise  of  becoming-  superior  teachers, 
while  others  will  never  be  successful  or  will  attain  only  moderate 
success.  Our  experience  for  several  years  has  shown  the  wis- 
dom of  regarding  only  those  standing  in  the  first  half  of  their 
class  as  eligible  for  positions  in  our  schools,  and  our  practice  for 
the  past  year  or  two  has  been  in  conformity  with  this  idea. 
Others  may  ultimately  prove  successful,  but  this  should  be 
demonstrated  by  experience  in  school  work  elsewhere  before 
they  are  assigned  to  positions  in  our  schools. 

As  far  as  local  Normal  School  students  are  concerned, 
appointments  in  our  schools  should  be  regarded  as  rewards  for 
high  endeavor  and  undoubted  achievement  and  should  never  be 
considered  rights  of  residence.  The  fact  that  the  Committee  is 
willing  to  regard  local  applicants  as  **preferred  candidates*'  is 
all  that  any  citizen  can  reasonably  ask,  however  disappointing, 
personally,  the  results  sometimes  may  be.  The  chief  interest^ 
of  course,  of  the  Committee  is  to  secure  the  best  teachers  pos- 
sible with  the  funds  that  are  available. 

These  three  problems  or  difficulties  are  the  most  serious 
that  the  Board  has  to  deal  with.  In  fact,  they  are  so  compre- 
hensive that  they  include  most  of  the  minor  problems  that  from 
time  to  time  arise.  They  are  caused,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  our  school  system  during  the  past  few 
years.  They  will  doubtless  continue  to  exist  until  the  city  real- 
izes its  own  growth  and  determines  its  school  appropriations  by 
conditions  that  exist  now  rather  than  by  those  existing  a  decade 
ago.  A  definite  and  permanent  plan  of  appropriations  based  on 
the  actual  number  of  pupils  to  be  housed  and  schooled  must,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  finally  adopted  as  the  only  rational  and  satisfac- 
tory way  of  dealing  with  the  school  situation.  At  present  the 
policy  of  the  Board,  probably  necessarily  so,  is  of  too  tempo- 
rizing a  nature.  It  is  the  policy  of  ''getting  along  this  year 
without  an  increase"  in  this  department  or  that  department.  So 
long,  however,  as  the  children-producing  elements  in  the  com- 
munity persistently  refuse  to  conform  to  this  policy,  it  hardly 
seems  fair  to  expect  the  Board  of  Education  to  do  so. 
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ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS 
NEEDED. 


Following  is  a  statement  relative  to  the  needs  of  additional 
school  buildings  in  the  various  districts. 

Webster  District,  The  need  of  additional  school  rooms  in 
this  district  is  greater  than  in  any  other  in  the  city.  Not  only 
are  all  the  rooms  of  the  district  filled  and  two  additional  base- 
ment rooms  iu  use  in  the  Webster  building,  but  also  in  nearly 
every  room  of  this  building  more  pupils^  are  in  daily  attendance 
than  can  be  accommodated  with  the  regular  number  of  seats, 
and  in  two  rooms  in  the  district,  one  in  the  Webster  building 
and  one  at  Oak  Street,  double  (half-day)  sessions  are  main- 
tained. Furthermore,  the  Webster  District  is  the  only  one  in 
the  city  not  provided  with  a  Kindergarten,  each  of  the  other 
districts  having  one  and  several  having  two.  As  it  is  expected 
that  a  new  school  building  will  be  erected  in  this  district  the 
present  year,  few  further  comments  are  necessary.  In  case  the 
new  building  is  ready  for  occupancy  about  January  i,  1906,  and 
if  it  should  be  decided  to  close  the  Oak  Street  building  when  the 
new^  building  is  opened,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  open  at 
the  start  twelve  rooms  in  the  new  building,  i.  e. ;  four  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Oak  Street  School,  two  to  take  the  place  of  the  base- 
ment rooms  at  Webster,  two  for  the  double  sessions  now  main- 
tained at  W^ebster  and  Oak  Street,  one  for  the  present  overflow 
in  the  various  rooms  at  Webster,  one  for  the  natural  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  in  the  district,  during  the  present  year, 
and  one  double  room  for  the  Kindergarten.  As  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  open  any  additional  rooms  in  the  district  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  building,  it  is  probable  that  after  the  close  of 
the  present  school  year  in  June,  a  considerable  number  of  child- 
ren will  not  be  able  to  obtain  school  privileges  until  the  new 
building  is  ready  for  occupancy,  unless  the  plan  of  double  ses- 
sions is  extended. 

Day  District.  This  district  is  in  pressing  need  of  additional 
school  accommodations.  With  two  exceptions  every  school 
room  in  the  district  is  filled,  a  basement  room  is  in  use  at  the 
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Washington  School,  a  store  is  used  for  the  Day  Kindergarten, 
the  new  portable  building  at  Greenwich  Avenue  is  full,  there  is 
an  overflow  of  pupils  in  several  rooms  at  the  Day  School,  and 
from  twelve  to  twe^jty  children  in  the  district  have  not  been 
admitted  to  school  at  all  during  the  year.  I  urge  the  Board  to 
give  its  immediate  attention  to  the  situation.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  all  the  children  will  be  provided  for,  next  year.  A  new 
building  is  much  needed  so  situated  as  to  relieve  the  Washing- 
ton,  Day  and  Greenwich  Avenue  Schools.  The  most  feasible 
plan,  at  present,  probably,  is  the  enlargement  of  the  Greenwicli 
Avenue  building  to  twice  its  present  capacity  of  four  rooms. 
A  new  building  eventually,  however,  will  be  a  necessity. 

IVooster  District,  This  district  occupies  one  of  the  most 
populous  quarters  of  the  city  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
school  children  is  rapid.  When  the  Orange  Street  School  was 
opened,  September,  1903,  the  situation  in  the  Wooster  District 
was  relieved  by  transferring  a  large  section  of  the  district  to 
the  Eaton  District.  At  the  present  time,  however,  there  is  about 
the  same  number  of  children  attending  school  in  the  district  as 
there  was  in  1903  before  the  transfer  was  made.  All  the  rooms 
of  the  district  are  full  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  take  in  all 
children  who  have  applied  for  admission  at  the  Wooster  School. 
Two  basement  rooms  are  used  for  the  Kindergarten  at  Fair 
Street.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  district  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  obtain  suitable  rooms  for  school  purposes  outside 
the  regular  school  buildings.  Additional  accommodations  much 
are  needed.  The  situation  will,  of  course,  be  worse  next  year 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Board  should  consider  the  erection, 
in  the  near  future,  of  a  large  building  at  some  convenient  point 
between  the  present  Fair  Street  and  Wooster  Schools. 

Strong  District.  The  three  largest  school  districts  in  the 
city  are  the  Lovell,  Welch  and  Strong,  with  registrations, 
respectively,  December,  1904,  of  2,284,  2,225,  and  2,204.  The 
Strong  District  is  the  only  one  of  our  school  districts  contain- 
ing distinctly  rural  conditions.  West  of  the  Quinnipiac  River 
the  children  are  well  provided  for  and  no  further  school  build- 
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ings  will  be  needed  here  for  several  years,  if  satisfactory  accom- 
modations are  provided  east  of  the  river.  This  latter  section 
of  the  district  is  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  territory  about  five  and 
one-half  miles  long  from  its  extreme  northern  boundary  in  a 
straight  line  to  Lighthouse  Point,  its  southern  terminus.  Along 
this  line  at  irregular  intervals  are  situated  the  Quinnipiac, 
Lenox  Street,  Woodward,  and  Morris  Cove  Schools.  The 
Quinnipiac  School,  situated  about  ij4  miles  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  district,  has  four  rooms  with  the  four  primary  grades 
and  is  now  filled.  From  this  upper  end  of  the  district  about 
forty-eight  children  come  to  the  Quinnipiac  School,  about 
twenty  of  whom  are  little  children  in  the  first  and  second  grades. 
In  winter  this  section  is  extremely  cold  and  bleak,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Board  consider  the  erection  of  a  small  wooden 
building,  of  one  or  two  rooms,  in  the  upper  end  of  this  section 
for  the  accommodation  of  these  young  children.  The  room 
thus  made  vacant  in  the  Quinnipiac  School  could  be  used  to 
accommodate  other  children  who  are  now  obliged  to  cross  the 
river  to  the  Strong  Schpol. 

The  Lenox  Street  building,  a  httle  more  than  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  Quinnipiac  School,  is  an  old-fashioned,  wooden 
building.  Only  a  single  room  is  now  open,  this  being  used  for 
the  youngest  primary  children.  Owing  to  its  location,  the  school 
is  a  ''neighborhood"  school,  and  it  will  probably  never  be  prac- 
ticable to  use  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two,  of  the  school 
rooms,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  children  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  school. 

The  Woodward  building,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Lenox 
Street  School,  and  a  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Strong  School,  has  four  rooms.  Including  the  store  nearly 
opposite,  the  school  has  five  rooms  and  contains  the  first  six 
grades.  The  sch(K)l  is  now  full  and  some  children  who  natur- 
ally would  attend  here  are  obliged  to  go  to  Strong.  The  growth 
of  the  school  led  to  the  opening  of  a  second  grade  room,  about 
three  years  ago  in  the  store  referred  to.  Not  only  children  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  attend  the  school,  but  also  many 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  children  at  the  lower  end  of  the  district. 
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The  Morris  Cove  building,  about  234  miles  south  of  the 
Woodward  School,  has  two  rooms,  although  only  one  room  is 
now  used.  The  school  has  only  four  grades,  the  older  children 
usually  attending  the  city  schools. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Woodward  School,  which  has 
six  grades,  all  the  schools  east  of  the  river  are  primary  schools. 
From  all  parts  of  the  district  children  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  go  to  the  Strong  School,  this  being  the  only  school  in  the 
district  having  these  grades.  Many  children  east  of  the  river 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  also  attend  this  school.  The  Wood- 
ward School  is  from  two  to  three  miles  from  the  lower  portion 
of  the  district  and  the  Strong  School  is  about  four  miles  from 
that  section.  A  large  building  of  ten  or  tw^elve  rooms,  having 
all  grades,  is  much  needed  on  the  east  side.  This  would  relieve 
the  Strong  School  and  would  greatly  accommodate  children 
east  of  the  river,  esoecially  those  living  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  district. 

Welch  District,  Although  the  Cedar  Street  School  w^s 
opened  only  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  although  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  school  buildings  in  the  city,  containing  sixteen 
rooms  and  a  kindergarten,  all  the  rooms  in  the  building  are  now 
full  and  there  is  but  a  single  vacant  room  in  the  entire  district. 
It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  open  this  room  next  Septem- 
ber. From  my  report  for  1903  I  quote  the  following:  **In  the 
Welch  District  the  increase  of  the  past  year  was  135;  the  year 
before  it  was  129.  It  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  Board 
will  be  obliged  to  consider  the  erection  of  an  additional  building; 
in  this  district.  With  an  annual  increase  equal  to  that  of  the 
past  year  there  would  be,  in  four  years,  an  increase  of  540 
children,  nearly  enough  to  fill  a  twelve-room  building."  It  may 
not  seem  to  the  Board  reasonable  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject of  a  new  building  for  this  district  so  soon  after 
the  completion  of  the  new  Cedar  Street  School,  but  I  feel  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  do  so.  After  the  vacant  room  referred  to  in 
the  Welch  School  is  opened,  the  problem  will  then  be  before  the 
Board  of  providing  school  accommodations  for  the  additional 
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numbers  of  children  that  appear  every  year.  It  is  a  situation 
that  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  The  district  is  very  populous 
and  the  number  of  children  increases  very  rapidly.  During 
1904,  the  increase  was  more  than  100.  The  children  come  to 
school  very  young,  a  large  number  clamoring  for  admission 
every  year  four  and  five  years  of  age.  An  additional  eighteen- 
room  building  erected  sometime  during  the  next  five  years  will 
probably  be  found  necessary. 

Lovell  District,  In  this  district  there  is  no  immediate 
need  of  additional  school  accommodations  west  of  Mill  River. 
There  are  at  present  two  vacant  rooms  in  the  Worthington 
Hooker  building,  and  in  some  of  the  other  buildings  the  rooms 
are  not  all  filled.  It  may  be  necessary  to  open  an  additional 
room  in  the  Hooker  building  next  fall,  leaving  one  room  for 
future  growth.  East  of  the  river,  however,  the  Ferry  and 
Cheever  buildings  are  full  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
soon  an  addition  of  four  rooms  to  the  latter  building. 

Winchester  District,  In  this  district  three  basement  room.s 
are  in  use  and  four  rooms  in  a  rented  dwelling  house.  The 
opening  of  the  Parochial  School  in  the  new  Ashmun  Street 
building,  however,  has  caused  an  actual  decrease  in  the  public 
school  attendance  of  this  district.  This  falling  off  has  taken 
place  mainly  in  the  Dixwcll  Avenue  and  Winchester  schools 
and  has  had  little  effect  on  the  Shelton  Avenue  School,  w^here 
the  school  attendance  is  constantly  increasing.  The  crossing  of 
the  railroad,  moreover,  is  especially  dangerous  for  httle  child- 
ren and  the  Board  has  already  received  a  formal  petition  from 
parents  asking  that  this  matter  be  satisfactorily  remedied. 

A  four-room  addition  to  the  Shelton  Avenue  building  and 
the  erection  of  a  four-room  primary  building  east  of  the  rail- 
road tracks  are  matters  which  deserve  the  early  consideration 
of  the  Board. 

Eaton  District,  The  opening  of  the  Orange  Street  School, 
September.  1903,  greatly  increased  the  accommodations  of  this 
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district.  Although  this  building  has  filled  up  much  more  rap- 
idly than  was  anticipated,  nearly  ever}'  room  being  now  full, 
and,  although  the  Eaton  and  Skinner  buildings  are  now  prac- 
tically full,  still  the  Humphrey  Street  building  has  not 
been  filled  the  past  year,  and,  in  the  presence  of  greater 
needs  elsewhere,  I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  make 
any  recommendations  in  regard  to  additional  rooms  for 
this  district  at  the  present  time.  It  may  be  foimd 
necessary  next  year  or  the  year  following  to  transfer 
a  portion  of  the  western  part  of  the  district  to  the  Dixwell  Ave- 
nue district,  there  being  two  rooms  in  the  Dixwell  Avenue 
School  not  now  in  use.  Owing,  however,  to  the  very  populous 
quarters  in  which  the  Eaton  and  Skinner  Schools  are  located, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  an  additional  building  should  be 
found  necessary  within  a  few  years.  Such  a  building  could  be 
so  located  as  to  relieve  both  the  Eaton  and  the  Lovell  Districts, 
or  the  Eaton  and  the  Wooster  Districts. 

Dwight  District,  This  is  the  only  school  district  in  the 
city  in  which  there  has  not  been  a  steady  and  considerable 
annual  increase  in  school  attendance  during  the  past  few  years. 
No  additional  accommodations  are  now  needed. 

Hamilton  District,  This  district  has  increased  rapidly  in 
school  attendance  for  several  years.  The  increase  for  1904 
was  about  one  hundred.  The  opening  of  the  Wallace  Street 
building,  however,  has  been  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict, thus  far.  A  large  kindergarten  was  opened  in  this  build- 
ing September,  1903,  and  last  September  two  additional  pri- 
mary rooms  were  opened.  There  still  remains  one  vacant  room 
which  will  probably  serve  the  needs  of  the  district  for  the  near 
future.    No  additional  rooms  are  needed  at  present. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  NEEDED. 

Immediate  Needs. 

Webster  District,     an  eighteen-room  building. 
Day  District,  a  four-room  addition  to  the  Greenwich 

Avenue  building. 

Needed  in  the  Near  Future. 
Wooster  District,     a  large  building. 

Strong  District,       (i)  a  small  primary  building  located  near 
northern  end  of  district. 
(2)  a  large  eight-grade  building  east  of 
Quinnipiac  River. 
Welch  EHstrict,       an  eighteen-room  building. 
Lovell  District,        a  four-room  addition  to  Cheever  School. 
Winchester  District,  ( i )  a  four-room  addition  to  Shelton  Ave- 
nue School. 
(2)  a  four-room  primary  building  east  of 
Railroad. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Consolidation.  The  consolidation  of  the  Hillhouse  and  the 
Boardman  schools  has  been  effected  without  friction  and  with 
little  discontent  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  consolidation  gradually 
disappeared  as  the  proposed  plan  of  operating  the  school  was 
more  fully  understood  by  pupils,  parents,  and  teachers.  The 
result  was  brought  about  in  no  small  degree  by  the  conservative 
and  sensible  way  in  which  the  Head  Master  of  the  school  dealt 
with  the  situation  and  by  the  cheerful  and  efficient  co-operation 
of  the  Director  of  Manual  Training.  While  in  many  ways  the 
two  schools  are  administered  as  a  single  institution,  still  the 
identity  of  each  school  is  maintained  in  name,  character  and 
purpose.  Not  only  has  the  consolidation  not  interfered  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  Boardman  School,  as  some  feared  it  might, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  no  time  in  its  history  has  the  work 
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of  the  school  been  so  good  and  its  influence  so  wide  as  they  are 
to-day.  The  advantages  gained  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
schools  are :  ( i )  the  necessity  of  but  a  single  set  of  laboratories, 
drawing  rooms,  and  work  rooms  for  both  schools;  (2)  an 
enlargement  of  opportunities  for  the  pupils;  (3)  a  more  econom- 
ical utilization  of  the  time  of  the  teachers;  (4)  the  creation  of 
a  larger  and  better  school  spirit  among  both  pupils  and  teachers. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  expenses  of  the  entire  school  for  a 
term  of  ten  years  will  be  considerably  less  than  would  be  the 
case  were  each  school  conducted  independently  of  the  other. 

Commercial  Department,  The  number  of  pupils  attending 
the  High  School  December,  1904,  was  1,620,  an  increase  of  76 
over  the  previous  year.  The  principal  increase  has  taken  place 
in  the  Commercial  Department,  the  other  courses  remaining 
about  as  they  were  the  year  before.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
practical  nature  of  the  work  in  this  department,  the  preparation 
it  gives  for  immediate  employment  and  the  fact  that  this  course 
is  the  shortest  of  all  the  courses  of  the  school,  being  but  three 
years  in  length. 

Some  investigations  recently  made  by  Mr.  Houston,  head 
of  the  Commercial  Department,  in  regard  to  salaries  received 
by  graduates  of  this  department,  show  that  the  first  year  a  larger 
number  receive  five  dollars  a  week  than  any  other  salary ;  many, 
although  a  smaller  number,  receive  $6.00;  a  still  smaller  number 
receive  $4.00  and  $4.50;  a  few  receive  $7,  $8  and  $9  respect- 
ively. The  average  initial  salary  of  45  graduates  was  $5.71. 
For  the  first  year  the  average  salary  was  $6.19;  for  the  second, 
$8.44;  for  the  third,  $8.41;  for  the  fourth,  $9.00.  Several  who 
graduated  five  and  six  years  ago  are  now  receiving  $12,  $15  and 
$25  per  week.  These  latter,  however,  are  probably  not  repre- 
sentative cases.  I  shall  comment  on  this  matter  again  when 
speaking  of  teachers'  salaries.  The  practical  value  to  the  com- 
munity of  the  Commercial  Course  in  the  High  School  seems  to 
have  been  demonstrated.  I  wish  to  renew  the  recommendation 
made  in  a  former  report  that  the  length  of  the  Commercial 
Course  be  increased  from  three  years  to  four  years  and  that  this 
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course  be  placed  on  an  equality,  in  all  respects,  with  the  other 
courses  of  the  school.  A  broader  education  in  Mathematics, 
English,  Histor}%  Natural  Science,  and  Modem  Languages,  and 
a  more  intensive  training  in  specific  commercial  studies  are 
needful  for  the  boy  or  the  girl  who  is  to  leave  school  at  the  end 
of  the  High  School  course  and  enter  upon  a  business  career. 

The  object  of  a  Commercial  Course  should  not  be  to  make 
stenographers,  typewriters  and  bookkeepers,  but  to  train  the 
student  to  grasp  readily  the  principles  and  relations  of  business 
life  and  to  practice  skilfully  its  daily  routine.  The  well-trained 
mind  should  be  the  first  aim  of  such  a  course.  For  such  train- 
ing a_  three-year  high  school  course  is  not  sufficient. 

Lunch  Couttfer.  The  Lunch  Counter  was  opened  nearly 
two  years  ago  for  the  convenience  of  pupils  and  teachers  wish- 
ing to  obtain  simple,  nutritious  and  inexpensive  lunches.  It 
was  intended  that  it  should  be  self-supporting,  but  there  was 
no  desire  that  it  should  prove  a  money-making  affair.  F(X)d 
of  the  best  quality  is  sold  to  pupils  at  about  cost.  The  counter 
is  operated  by  a  matron,  a  helper,  four  student  ticket  sellers  and 
about  a  dozen  student  waiters,  all  of  whom  are  paid  for  their 
services  from  the  receipts.  The  counter  is  patronized  by  from 
a  third  to  a  half  of  the  school,  the  average  daily  amount  spent 
by  each  purchaser  being  from  three  to  five  cents.  The  total 
daily  receipts  are  about  $25.00.  The  total  receipts  since 
the  opening  of  the  counter  to  January  i,  1905,  a  period 
of  twenty-one  months,  have  been  $5,989.11,  on  which 
the  profit  has  been  $215.50.  This  balance  has  been  ex- 
pended as  follows:  Additional  lunch  counter,  $15.00;  paid  Mr. 
Wetzel  for  training  speakers  for  graduation,  $25.00;  lunch 
tables  and  stools,  $52.20;  decoration  in  Auditorium,  $12.00; 
floor  for  lunch  room,  $50.00;  Honor  tablet,  $15.00;  picture 
frame,  $3.00:  Commercial  lecture,  $500;  unexpended,  $38.30. 
The  original  expenditure  of  the  Board  for  the  equipment  of  the 
counter  was  $125.00. 

Special  Room,  ^lore  pupils  drop  out  of  the  first-year  class 
in  the  High  School  than  from  any  other  class.    This  is  true  of 
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High  Schools  generally.  It  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  these 
pupils  are  young  and  immature,  with  few  settled  purposes  or 
definite  ambitions  and  easily  become  discouraged.  The  main 
cause,  however,  of  this  falling-off  in  attendance  during  the  first 
part  of  the  High  School  course  is  the  sudden  transition  from 
^jammar  school  studies  and  methods  of  work  to  those  of  the 
High  School.  In  going  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  High 
School  the  pupil  passes  from  the  conditions  of  a  small  class  of 
pupils,  all  of  whom  he  knows  well  by  daily  association,  to  a  large 
class,  many  of  whom  remain  strangers  to  him  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year;  from  one  teacher  who  has  charge  of  all 
his  work,  who  knows  him  intimately  and  who  stands 
in  the  relation  of  advisor  and  counsellor  as  well  as  teach- 
er, to  several  teachers  of  different  subjects,  all  of  whom 
have  so  many  pupils  that  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  become 
more  than  superficially  acquainted  with  any  until  a 
considerable  part  of  the  year  is  gone;  from  the  Elemen- 
tary English  branches  of  study  to  the  more  difficult  work  of  the 
High  School.  This  transition  takes  place  at  a  time  when  many 
pupils  are  most  in  need  of  intelligent  guidance  and  sympathy. 
The  brighter  pupils  easily  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
tions and  get  along  without  difficulty.  There  are  always  some, 
however,  who  make  a  poor  start,  fall  behind  in  their  work, 
become  discouraged  and  leave  school.  To  provide  for  this 
class  of  pupils  I  suggest  that  a  special  or  "unclassified"  room 
be  opened  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  mature  and  experienced 
teacher,  to  which  may  be  assigned  those  pupils  who  fall  behind 
in  their  work  and  need  special  assistance.  The  teacher  of  such 
a  room,  whether  a  man  or  a  woman,  should  be  a  teacher  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  having  some  knowledge  of  grammar 
school  methods,  and  especially  fitted  by  training  or  by  nature, 
for  dealing  with  this  class  of  pupils.  In  this  room  all  the  work 
of  these  pupils  would  be  done  under  the  same  teacher,  and  to 
or  from  it  pupils  would  be  transferred  during  the  year  as  their 
work  might  make  it  necessary.  Such  a  plan  as  this  would,  it 
seems  to  me,  result  in  keeping  in  school  many  pupils  of  good 
general  ability  who  now,  after  a  few  unsuccessful  efforts,  drop 
out  of  school  carrying  with  them  only  unpleasant  remembrances 
of  their  high  school  days. 
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Afternoon  Work  at  Boardman,  The  Boardman  School  has 
increased  from  223  to  about  700  in  ten  years.  When  the  school 
was  opened  in  1804  the  number  of  pupils  was  so  small  that  a 
large  amount  of  manual  or  shop  work  for  each  pupil  was  pos- 
sible. With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school,  however,  this 
amount  has  been  cut  down  year  by  year  until  at  the  present  time 
considerably  less  is  done  than  should  be  required  of  pupils  tak- 
ing this  course.  From  time  to  time,  an  enlargement  of  the 
shops  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  have  been  sug- 
gested as  a  remedv.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  real  remedy 
for  the  present  situation  is  not  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
shops  and  in  the  number  of  teachers,  but  an  extension  of  the 
daily  hours  of  the  shop  work  of  the  school  until  at  least  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  equipment  of  a  manual  or  tech- 
nical school  is  comparatively  expensive.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  desirable  to  enlarge  the  working  capacity  of  the  school  while 
the  present  equipment  is  lying  idle  nearly  half  the  time  on  all 
school  days.  No  business  man  would  follow  such  a  course  in 
the  management  of  his  private  business.  Furthermore,  I  know 
of  no  good  reason  why  the  shops  should  not  be  in  operation  on 
Saturdays  as  on  any  regular  school  day.  It  is  probable  that 
next  year  several  afternoon  manual  classes  will  be  necessary. 
The  day  is  not  far  distant,  moreover,  when  a  more  general  use 
of  High  School  buildings  on  afternoons  and  Saturdays  will  be 
made. 

Discipline.  The  majority  of  our  High  School  pupils  come 
from  good  homes  and  are  boys  and  girls  who  mean  well.  Their 
work,  in  general,  is  creditable  and  their  attitude  toward  school 
obligations  is  about  what  it  ought  to  be.  There  are,  however, 
many  other  pupils  of  whom  this  cannot  be  said.  Some  enter 
the  school  with  no  special  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school, 
intending  to  remain  only  until  they  can  secure  employment  else- 
where; others  find  school  a  comfortable  lodging  place  where 
they  may  do  little  work,  spending  most  of  their  time  and  ener- 
gies on  frivolous  and  harmful  outside  interests.  These  pupils 
usually  do  little  for  the  school  and  get  little  from  it.  The  latter 
especially  have  little  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  the  school 
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work  affords  them  and  it  is  a  question  how  long  such  pupils 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school.  Disregarding  the 
welfare  of  the  school  itself  and  ccmsidering  only  the  good  of  the 
pupil,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  best  for  all  pupils  to 
be  kept  in  school  regardless  of  the  spirit  they  show  toward  their 
school  duties.  Whenever  any  pupil  loses  interest  in  his  school 
work,  wastes  his  time,  falls  into  habits  of  idleness,  and  persist- 
ently refuses  to  respond  to  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  his 
behalf,  th^re  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  that  it  is  better  for  him, 
temporarily  at  least,  to  go  to  work  at  some  useful  occupation 
that  will  enlist  his  attention,  engage  his  energies  and  occupy  his 
time.    Idleness  is  a  pernicious  habit  full  of  evil  consequences. 

On  the  other  hand,  High  School  teachers  should  realize 
that  their  pupils  are  not  men  and  women;  they  are  only  boys 
and  girls.  Many  of  them  are  unfortunate  in  their  homes-  and 
in  their  bringing  up.  To  many  the  old-fashioned  ideals  of 
industry,  honesty,  and  reliability  are  strangers.  Others,  under 
a  gay,  or  indifferent,  or  perhaps  half-impudent  manner,  may 
conceal  serious  purposes  and  good  intentions.  It  is  a  teacher's 
duty  to  deal  with  all  these  pupils  with  a  great  deal  of  sympathy, 
consideration  and  patience.  A  teacher  has  no  higher  mission 
than,  by  the  strength  of  her  personality  and  the  depth  and 
earnestness  of  her  character,  to  arouse  in  her  pupils  an  ambition 
to  succeed,  and  a  purpose  to  make  the  most  of  themselves  in  life. 

The  most  important  possession  of  a  school  is  what  may  be 
called  its  moral  tone,  or  school  spirit,  or  public  opinion.  This 
is  the  expression  of  the  real  character  of  the  school ;  it  is  its  life 
and  spirit ;  it  is  the  temper  of  the  steel,  and  the  ring  of  the  metal ; 
it  is  tke  foundation  of  the  school's  real  influence  and  usefulness 
in  a  community.  It  is  not  to  be  gained  in  a  day,  but  is  a  slow 
growth  requiring  patient,  persistent,  hopeful  effort  on  the  part 
of  those  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  school.  It  is  this 
school  spirit  or  public  opinion  which,  rightly  directed,  condemns 
meanness,  selfishness,  lawlessness,  dishonesty  and  laziness, 
which  stands  for  high  purpose  and  earnest  effort  and  which  is 
the  most  potent  factor  in  the  effective  discipline  of  the  school. 
For  the  quality  of  this  school  spirit  the  teachers  are  mainly 
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responsible.  It  reflects,  as  nothing  else  can,  their  character  and 
ability  and  their  devotion  to  the  school's  best  interests.  It  will 
rise  to  the  level  of  their  own  influence ;  it  will  go  no  higher.  If 
the  teachers  of  a  school  are  earnest,  large-hearted,  high-minded 
men  and  women,  its  spirit  will  be  strong  and  active,  and  potent 
for  good  things;  if  they  are  weak,  narrow,  fretful  and  selfish, 
this  spirit  will  lose  its  strength  as  an  active  influence  in  the  life 
of  the  school. 

« 

In  General.  There  are  sixty-one  teachers  in  the  High 
School;  fifteen  new  teachers  joined  the  staflF  in  1903,  and  nine 
in  1904.  On  the  whole,  the  corps  of  teachers  this  year  is 
stronger  than  it  was  last.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  gen- 
erally good. 

Pupils  going  from  the  High  School  to  college  almost 
always  enter  well  prepared.  A  decreasing  number  of  pupils 
enter  college  on  the  Greek  requirement,  many  oflFering  German 
instead. 

The  laboratories  were  completed  last  summer  and  have  been 
in  use  since  last  September.  For  practical  purposes  they  are 
probably  the  equal  of  any  high  school  laboratories  in  the  coun- 
try'. Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Marble,  Dr.  McFarland  and 
Miss  Kennerly  for  the  excellence  of  the  general  plans  and  for 
the  completeness  of  all  the  details  of  the  work.  For  the  amount 
appropriated,  viz.,  $10,000,  all  the  important  features  of  the 
original  plans  were  obtained,  although  the  estimated  cost  at  the 
start  was  about  $30,000.  Close  supervision  of  the  work  by  the 
heads  of  the  Science  Departments  and  the  elimination  of  unim- 
portant details  greatly  reduced  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work. 

Of  the  graduates,  of  our  thirteen  grammar  schools  who 
entered  the  High  School  last  September,  the  highest  rank  has 
been  maintained  by  the  pupils  from  the  Cedar  Street  School. 
The  work  of  these  pupils  has  been  of  unusual  excellence.   


THE  NEW  HAVEN  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  school  exhibit  sent  from  this  city  to  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  consisted  of  seventeen  wall  cabinets  of  school  mate- 
rial illustrating  methods  and  aims  of  instruction  in  various 
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branches  of  the  school  work;  about  200  bound  volumes  of 
pupils*  work;  150  photographs  of  school  buildings,  school 
grounds,  school  architecture,  shops,  laboratories,  and  classes  at 
work  in  various  subjects;  and  three  large  wall  cases  of  high 
school  work,  most  of  the  latter  consisting  of  manual  work  from 
the  Boardman  School.  The  exhibit  contained  work  of  every 
grade  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  High  School  and  repre- 
sented nearly  every  subject  taught  in  our  schools.  No  school 
exhibit  ever  consists  of  ordinary  school  work.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, however,  it  was  intended  that  our  exhibit  should  be  a 
representative  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  schools,  illustrating 
methods  and  aims  of  instruction  and  showing,  in  the  bound  vol- 
umes, a  large  amount  of  pupils'  daily  work.  Usually,  the  latter 
consisted  of  entire  sets  of  papers,  including  the  work  of  the 
best  and  of  the  poorest  pupils.  It  was  hoped  that  in  case 
teachers  of  other  cities  should  wish  to  examine  the  work  and 
the  methods  of  instruction  in  our  schools,  the  exhibit  would 
give  them  a  fair  chance  to  do  so.  Many  letters  were  received 
from  acquaintances  and  from  strangers  commending  special  fea- 
tures of  the  exhibit,  several  requests  came  for  the  use  of  the 
entire  exhibit  or  portions  of  it  in  other  places,  and  two  gold 
medals  were  awarded  it  by  the  Exposition  judges,  one  medal 
for  the  Work  of  the  elementary  schools  and  one  for  that  of  the 
High  School.  I  believe  that  our.  teachers  arid  pupils  may  feel 
gratified  at  the  result. 


Considering  the  character  of  their  work,  teachers  are  the 
most  poorly  paid  of  all  public  servants.  Their  duties  are  wear- 
ing and  exacting,  and  every  year  many  are  obliged  to  give  up 
their  work,  temporarily  or  permanently,  on  account  of  physical 
or  nervous  exhaustion.  The  nature  of  their  work,  too,  espe- 
cially exposes  them  to  public  criticism,  an  experience  which 
women  teachers  usually  do  not  easily  bear.  Moreover,  certain 
qualities  of  mind  and  of  heart  are  required  which  are  not  neces- 
sary in  those  engaged  in  many  other  occupations.  Not  only 
must  teachers  accomplish  a  certain  amount  of  outlined  work, 
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but,  beyond  this,  they  deal  largely  with  moral  and  with  spiritual 
things.  They  supplement  the  home,  in  many  cases  almost 
taking  the  place  of  it  altogether,  they  must  *'get  hold"  of  their 
children,  arouse  the  right  spirit  within  them  and  lead  them, 
always,  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  The  impress  of  the  teach- 
er's  personality  must  be  on  her  pupils,  and  her  influence  must 
guide  them,  even  when  she  is  absent. 

For  this  work  teachers  are  not  adequately  paid.  Earlier 
in  this  report  I  stated  that  the  average  salary  received  by  grad- 
uates of  the  Commercial  Department  of  our  High  School  had 
been  found  to  be  $6.19  the  first  year,  $8.44  the  second,  $8.11  the 
third,  and  $9.00  the  fourth.  Reckoning  52  w«eks  a  year,  this 
would  mean  an  annual  salary  of  $321.88  the  first  year,  $438.88 
the  second,  $421.72  the  third,  and  $468.00  the  fourth.  Contrasted 
with  these,  are  the  salaries  paid  our  teachers  for  the  first  four 
years  of  service,  viz. :  $300,  $350,  $400,  and  $450.  It  is  true 
that  teachers  work  but  forty  weeks  a  year;  on  the  other  hand 
we  require,  of  our  teachers,  preliminar>'  to  their  appointment, 
a  four-years*  high  school  course  and  at  least  a  two-years'  train- 
ing school  course,  while  commercial  students  have  merely  a 
three-years'  high  school  course  with  no  further  preparatory 
training  for  their  work.  A  generation  ago,  educated  women, 
obliged  to  earn  their  own  living,  naturally  turned  to  -teaching 
as  almost  the  only  desirable  occupation  open  to  them.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  a  great  many  occupations  are  competing 
with  teaching  for  the  services  of  educated,  refined,  and  capable 
women.  This  is  bound,  in  time,  to  raise  the  salaries  or  lower 
the  grade  of  teachers. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  our  teachers,  on  the  salaries  they 
receive,  can  live  comfortably,  meet  the  social  obligations  and 
opportunities  which  teachers  naturally  have  and  which  it  is 
desirable  that  they  may  have,  obtain  through  lectures  and  books 
means  for  necessary  self-improvement,  provide  for  travel,  study 
and  recreation  during  the  long  vacation,  and  lay  aside  enough 
money  to  provide  for  old  age  after  retirement  from  service. 
The  demands  upon  the  income  of  the  present-day  teacher  are 
numerous.    She  wisely  feels  that  she  must  keep  "up-to-date*' 
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and  the  thing  most  easily  cut  off  is  provision  for  retirement 
from  service.  One  of  the  saddest  sights  I  know  is  that  of  a 
teacher  who,  having  given  the  best  years  of  her  life  to  faithful 
and  efficient  service  in  the  public  schools,  is  obliged,  when  the 
time  of  her  greatest  usefulness  is  past,  with  her  strength  and 
vitality  noticeably  impaired,  to  continue  her  school  work  in  order 
to  save  herself  from  possible  suffering  and  poverty.  These 
things  ought  not  to  be.    The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

I  have  never  fully  believed  in  pensions  for  teachers  at  the 
public  expense,  as  I  distrust  so  many  proposed  extensions  of  the 
pension  system,  feeling  that  this  should  be  a  countr\'  of  equal 
opportunity  for  all  with  few  privileged  or  favored  classes. 
Every  year  of  my  experience  for  the  past  decade,  however,  has 
brought  me  nearer  to  the  wish  that  some  such  provision  might 
be  made  for  teachers  in  their  declining  years.  The  schools 
would  certainly  profit  from  such  an  arrangement. 

These  preliminary  remarks  are  not  to  be  followed  by  a 
formal  recommendation  for  a  general  increase  in  teachers* 
salaries,  as  I  realize  the  financial  condition  to  which  the  School 
Board  has  to  adjust  its  course,  and  fear  that  such  a  recommend- 
ation would  be  without  practical  results.  I  wish  to  place  the 
matter  before  the  Board,  however,  and  trust  it  may  receive  the 
consideration  which  I  believe  it  deserves. 

The  following  recommendation,  however,  I  earnestly  make, 
believing  that  it  is  entirely  practicable.  Our  present  salary 
system  is  a  schedule  of  maximum  salaries  for  the  various  grades. 
Under  this  system,  whatever  the  teacher's  initial  salary,  she 
receives  an  annual  increase  of  $50,  provided  her  work  is  satis- 
factory, until  the  maximum  of  her  grade  , is  reached.  In  other 
words,  the  system  is  based  on  length  of  experience  and  grade  of 
room  rather  than  on  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  teacher. 
With  so  many  teachers  employed,  such  a  system  is  necessary. 
Any  attempt  to  pay  all  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  merit 
would  result  in  friction  and  discontent  among  the  teachers  and 
constant  annoyances  for  members  of  the  Board.  I  believe, 
however,  that  individual  merit  ought  to  be  recognized  in  the  sal- 
aries more  than  it  is.    Some  sort  of  distinction  should  be  made 
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between  the  superior,  teacher  who  puts  her  heart  and  strength 
and  conscience  into  her  work  and  the  slack,  unambitious  teacher 
who  earnestly  hopes  that  Providence  will  soon  bring  about  con- 
ditions that  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  her  to  teach  longer. 
I  recommend  that  the  Board  adopt  the  plan  of  paying  an  addi- 
tional increase  in  salary,  after  the  regular  grade  maximum  is 
reached,  in  special  cases  of  undoubted  excellence  and  superiority. 
To  guard  against  impulsive  or  partial  judgment  in  considering 
the  work  of  teachers  and  to  avoid  opportunity  for  favoritism, 
I  should  recommend: 

a.  That  no  teacher  receive  any  extra   increase  in  salary 

until  her  regular,  formal  grade  maximum  has  been 
reached ; 

b.  That  ever\'  Supervisor  and  Supervising  Principal  make 

an  annual  ranking,  by  letters  or  by  figures,  of  all 
the  teachers  under  his  supervision,  that  these 
ratings  be  kept  on  record  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  inspection,  at  any 
time,  by  members  of  the  Board,  and  that  no  extra 
increase  be  voted  to  any  teacher  unless  this  record 
shows,  both  intrinsically  and  comparatively,  that 
the  increase  is  merited.  A  certain  rating  might 
be  established  as  the  basis  of  such  an  increase. 
•  For  instance,  if  the  letters  A,  B,  C.  and  E  should 
be  used,  the  rating  of  A  by  every  Supervisor 
might  be  required  for  the  extra  increase. 

c.  That  no  teacher  receive  this  increase  until  she  has 

taught  in  our  schools  at  least  five  years. 

d.  That  the  increase  be  based  upon  teaching,  discipline, 

school  spirit,  scholarship  and  professional  study. 
Examinations  would  probably  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  last  two. 

Whenever  any  teacher  is  granted  the  extra  increase,  the 
Board  should  formally  grant  her  a  certificate  for  '^Special 
Excellence." 
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By  adopting  such  a  plan  as  this  our  best  teachers  would 
receive  merited  recognition,  a  constant  incentive  would  exist 
for  all  teachers  to  do  their  best  work,  and  teachers  who  now  are 
induced  by  better  salaries  to  go  elsewhere  might  be  retained  here. 


During  the  short  days  of  late  fall  and  early  winter,  schools 
ought  to  close  at  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  From 
half-past  three  to  four  during  this  season,  school  rooms  are 
usually  so  dark  that  pupils  see  their  work  with  difficulty.  Fre- 
quently schools  have  to  be  dismissed  before  the  closing  hour 
because  the  darkness  makes  school  work  entirely  impracticable. 
During  the  present  school  year  in  some  of  the  darkest  buildings, 
in  which  there  was  a  general  desire  among  pupils  and  teachers 
for  earlier  afternoon  hours,  the  afternoon  session  has  been 
temporarily  changed  to  i  .30  to  3 130,  instead  of  two  to  four,  the 
regular  hours.  For  school  purposes  throughout  the  city  the 
earlier  hours  would  be  much  better.  The  only  objections  are 
that  such  hours  interfere  with  dinner  hours  and  domestic 
arrangements  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils  and  deprive  teachers 
who  are  teaching  at  a  distance  from  their  homes  of  the  necessar\ 
time  for  dinner.  I  recommend  that,  beginning  with  next  fall, 
the  afternoon  hours  during  November,  December  and  January 
be  1.45  to  3.30.  This  would  make  the  school  session  fifteen 
minutes  shorter,  but  would  probably  meet  with  no  serious  oppo- 
sition from  parents  or  teachers.  The  strain  upon  the  eyes  of 
the  pupils  at  the  time  of  day  when  their  vitality  is  lowest  should 
certainly  be  avoided. 


The  work  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year  has  been  done 
with  good  spirit  and,  in  general,  with  efficiency.  The  statement 
sometimes  made  that  the  schools  are  devoting  their  time  to 
** fads''  and  neglecting  the  old-fashioned  recognized  essentials 
is  not  true  of  Xew  Haven  schools  at  the  present  time.  The 
greater  part  of  the  time  of  our  schools  is  given  to  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  language,  and.  in  addition,  in 
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the  grammar  grades,  to  history,  geography  and  English  Gram- 
mar. Although  it  is  sometimes  said  that  spelling  is  neglected 
now-a-days,  I  believe  that  pupils  in  our  schools  to-day  can  spell 
better  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  schools.  The 
spelling  book  is  in  daily  use  and  daily  instruction  is  g^ven  in 
spelling  in  all  the  grades.  A  few  poor  spellers  often  cause 
whole3ale  condemnation  of  an  entire  school  system. 

In  addition  to  these  "common  English  branches,"  our 
schools  are  trying  to  educate  pupils  in  a  broader  sense  than  they 
were  educated  fifty  years  ago.  Music  and  Drawing,  once  regard- 
ed as  "fads,'*  arc  now,  I  think,  recognized  as  legitimate  branches 
of  school  work.  Why  not  train  boys  and  girls  to  love  the  beau- 
tiful, whether  it  be  in  music,  or  form  or  color,  or  literature? 
Why  not  give  them  something  to  enjoy  when  they  become  men 
aird  women  with  homes  of  their  own?  Does  not  this  contribute 
to  real  education,  as  much  as  arithmetic  and  grammar?  We 
teach  sewing  and  cooking,  believing  that  more  comfortable  and 
attractive  homes  and  more  wholesome  and  hygienic  methods  of 
living  will  result.  The  schools  can  do  much  in  this  direction  for 
the  future  welfare  of  the  city,  especially  among  the  poorer  child- 
ren from  the  foreign  sections.  We  ought  to  have  more  manual 
training  in  the  lower  grades.  Many  boys  who  have  no  interest 
in  books  and  who  are  a  constant  source  of  trouble  in  school  have 
changed  their  whole  attitude  toward  school  work  by  a  few  hours 
a  week  of  manual  work.  The  interest  of  a  pupil  once  thor- 
oughly aroused  often  means  a  transformation  in  his  spirit  and 
character.  Such  boys  should  be  kept  in  school.  They  often 
make  good  men  and  reputable  citizens.  The  Boardman  School 
has  almost  doubled  our  High  School  attendance  and  no  one  can 
say  that  this  school  does  not  make  as  useful  a  contribution  to 
the  domestic  and  civic  life  of  the  community  as  schools  of  a 
more  literary  character. 

These  things  are  no  more  "fads"  than  are  electric  lights, 
the  telephone,  the  municipal  water  supply,  and  the  street  rail- 
road. There  was  a  time  when  these  modem  improvements  were 
regarded  with  suspicion.  They  were  "fads.".  We  live  in  a 
progressive  nation  and  a  progressive  age.    The  schools  must 
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take  their  part  in  and  make  their  contribution  to  the  forward 
march.  If  we  should  abandon  the  **new  education'*  and  go  back 
to  the  three  R*s  of  the  schools  of  our  fathers,  condemnation  of 
the  schools  would  be  swift  and  sure  for  being  "behind  the  times'* 
and  **not  up  to  date/* 

Our  school  work  is  not  perfect :  it  is  far  from  it.  Teach- 
ers, principals  and  supervisors  are.  however,  working  together 
earnestly,  hannoniously  and,  I  believe,  effectively,  to  improve 
the  practical  work  of  the  schools  and  to  make  them  more  useful 
and  more  full  of  inspiration  to  better  things  for  the  many  boys 
and  girls  who  attend  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  and 
my  gratitude  for  the  courteous  and  considerate  treatment  which 
has  uniformly  been  given  me  by  the  members  and  the  officers 
of  the  Board  while  I  have  been  engaged  in  school  work  in  this 
city. 

Following  are  the  special  reports  of  the  Supervisors  of 
Primary  Schools,  Music.  Drawing  and  Penmanship  and  of  the 
two  Truant  Officers. 

The  above  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  H.  BEEDE, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT 


OF  TBK 


SUPERVISOR  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Mr.  F,  H.  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

During  the  year  1904,  the  work  of  the  primary  schools  was 
somewhat  interrupted,  yet  stimulated,  by  the  preparation  of  an 
exhibit  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  The  attempt  to  show  only 
what  was  best  brought  tiie  character  of  all  methods  and  all 
results  under  close  scrutiny;  the  effort  to  translate  the  best  fea- 
tures of  class  exercises  into  terms  which  are  visible  and  tangible 
developed  much  ingenuity ;  the  accumulated  showing  fostered 
comparison,  criticism  and  emulation.  In  Nature  Study,  in 
Reading,  in  Language,  in  Penmanship,  and  in  Drawing,  the 
contributions  from  Grades  I — IV  were  attractive  and  compre- 
hensive ;  they  illustrated  the  development  of  the  Course  of  Study 
and  proved  that  our  best  schools  are  using  methods  which  have 
been  tried  and  approved,  and  that  they  are  advancing  along 
some  original  lines.  One  cabinet  illustrating  primary  seat  work 
was  planned  and  prepared  by  a  committee  of  teachers.  This 
deserves  special  praise  for  the  variety,  practicality  and  worth 
of  the  occupations  exhibited. 

Although  time  and  energy  were  given  to  the  tasks  men- 
tioned above,  the  routine  results  obtained  in  all  the  common 
branches  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  attained 
in  previous  years.  Spelling  throughout  the  city  improved: 
Phonics  instruction  was  more  systematically  given ;  several  dis- 
tricts showed  marked  progress  in  the  fluency  and  accuracy  of 
the  oral  language ;  Reading  classes  in  fourth  grade  did  distinctly 
better  work  in  regard  to  tone,  pronunciation,  enunciation  and 
emphasis.  The  greatest  specific  improvement  occurred  in  the 
Reading  classes.  Considering  the  difficulty  of  much  of  the  text 
book  matter,  a  critical  listener  must  admit  that  in  many  classes 
ten-year-old  pupils  have  learned  to  give  intelligent  and  pleasing 
rendering  to  selections  from  Ruskin,  Hawthorne,  Irving, 
Dickens  and  George  Eliot. 
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Many  schools  have  improved  their  programs  by  increasing 
the  recreation  period.  Most  classes  now  leave  the  room  during 
each  session ;  in  many,  a  period  for  games  and  contests  furnishes 
healthful  variety;  in  a  few  buildings  vacant  rooms  which  may 
be  used  for  play  on  cold  or  stormy  days  have  proved  of  inesti- 
mable benefit. 

Since  the  last  year  has  witnessed  no  general  movement 
toward  some  important  changes  in  school  policy  nor  toward 
certain  additional  equipment,  I  venture  to  repeat  mithout  com- 
ment six  imperative  needs  on  which  I  wrote  at  length  in  my  last  • 
report.   These  are: 

Shorter  hours  for  beginners ; 

An  earlier  hour  for  closing  during  the  darkest  winter  months ; 
A  printed  card  relating  to  school  hygiene ; 
Schools  for  defective  children; 

More  kindergartens  in  crowded  sections  of  the  city; 
An  adjustment  of  the  salary  schedule  in  primary  grades. 

Thanking  you  for  your  generous  appreciation  of  every  effort 
in  the  past,  this  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS, 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools, 

December  31,  1904. 
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REPORT 

OP  THF 

SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC. 


Mr,  F.  H.  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  annual  examination  in  the  Department  of  Music  for  the 


year  1904  resulted  as  follows: 

Number  of  rooms  examined    315 

Number  of  rooms  marked  E  in  sight  singing   189 

Number  of  rooms  marked  G  in  sight  singing   95 

Number  of  rooms  marked  F  in  sight  singing   29 

Number  of  rooms  marked  P  in  sight  singing   7 

Number  of  stars  (individual  singers)    10,588 

Double  star  boys  (pupils  of  superior  ability)    521 

Double  star  girls  (pupils  of  superior  ability)    773 

Number  of  pupils  marked  perfect  in  dictation    3.151 

Number  of  monotones  (pupils  unable  to  sing  the  scale)    600 


The  school  year  1904  has  been  one  of  unusual  interest  and 
activity.  The  first  event  of  importance  was  the  preparation  of 
test  exercises  for  exhibition  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo- 
sition, St.  Lx)uis,  Mo.  In  justice  to  our  schools  it  must  be 
recorded  that  in  the  department  of  written  work,  dictated  and 
original,  New  Haven  stood  comparatively  alone. 

In  what  follows  I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  without  egotism 
to  give  some  results  of  the  year's  work  which  rightfully  belong 
to  the  schools  and  the  public. 

Dr.  Horatio  W.  Parker  of  Yale  University,  having  expressed 
a  desire  to  witness  the  methods  of  music  as  taught  in  our  schools, 
was  invited  to  do  so.  In  room  12  of  the  Horace  Day  School 
he  wrote  a  four-part  exercise  in  the  key  of  D6  which  the  class 
sang  at  sight  without  error.  In  a  letter  written  subsequently 
he  expressed  "unqualified  admiration"  for  "results  far  beyond 
my  expectation."  Continuing,  he  writes,  "To  train  children  so 
that  at  the  end  of  their  primary  education  a  body  of  them  can 
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sing  a  four-part  exercise  correctly  at  sight  is  surely  a  triumph. 
Your  school  children  did  this  to  my  surprise  and  delight.  It 
was  particularly  satisfactory  to  observe  their  interest  and  eager- 
ness to  do  the  work  well." 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  State  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion held  in  Woolsey  Hall  on  Friday,  Oct.  21,  a  class  of  eighth 
grade  pupils  sang  at  sight  a  sixteen-measure  four-part  exercise 
without  fault.  The  test  was  written  by  Dr.  Parker  for  the 
occasion  and  was  not  seen  by, teacher  or  pupil  until  they  stood 
upon  the  platform. 

The  Auditorium  of  the  New  Haven  High  School  was  filled 
for  the  second  time  at  the  graduation  exercises  of  the  class  of 
1904.    The  program  of  musical  selections  was  as  follows: 

Pilgrim  Chorus   Wagner 

The  Robbers    Parker 

The  Three  Fishers    McFarren 

The  Two  Grenadiers    Schurman 

Bright  and  Happy  are  the  Years  (Class 

Song)   Jepson 

During  the  year  the  following  candidates  for  the  Normal 
School  took  the  usual  course  in  methods  of  musical  instruction: 
Misses  Barnado,  T^erg,  Bronson,  Boyle,  Byrne,  Cook,  Cohn, 
Crowley,  Donovan,  Gailer,  Gibson,  Howard,  Hogan,  Johnston, 
-  Lapides,  Mason,  McAdams,  McKeon,  ^IcKenzie.  McLellan, 
Muse,  Popolizio,  Roche,  Scanlon,  Schamp,  Stemchuss,  Tuttle, 
White,  Zemitz. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  event  to  the  undersigned  is  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  the  long  promised  fourth  series  of 
Music  Readers,  embodying  the  results  of  his  long  period  of 
service  in  the  public  schools,  has  been  actually  completed  and  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  It  is  not  less  gratifying  to  be  in- 
formed by  the  teachers  that  "the  latest  revision  is  the  best."  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  pupils  of  all  grades  have  taken  up 
the  new  work  is  also  very  encouraging.  In  this  connection  the 
undersigned  would  ask  the  Board  of  Education  to  accept  a  dona- 
tion of  several  hundred  new  number  4  Music  Readers  of  the  old 
series,  purchased  from  his  late  publishers,  the  American  Book 
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Company,  in  closing  business  with  that  firm,  these  books  to  be 
used  by  the  three  lower  classes  of  the  High  School. 

In  concluding  my  fortieth  annual  report  a  few  statistics  per- 
taining to  the  old  days  may  not  be  considered  out  of  place. 

Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  who  were  filling  positions- 
when  I  entered  the  service,  Principal  John  G.  Lewis  and  six  lady 
teachers  are  all  that  remain  in  the  schools.  Of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  who  installed  me  in  my  present  position,, 
but  one,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Gilman,  is  living.  Of  the  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  citizens  who  petitioned  the  Board  of  Education  to 
adopt  music  as  a  regular  branch  of  education  in  the  schools,  I 
know  of  but  eighteen  who  survive.  To  me,  the  one  saddening 
reflection  is  that  these  could  not  have  lived  to  see  the  results  of 
musical  instruction  thus  far  accomplished.  I  feel  very  unworthy 
of  the  many  flattering  things  which  have  been  said  of  my  work. 
If  I  have  achieved  any  degree  of  success  it  has  been  owing  to  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  educational  forces  past  and  present. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  to  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  the  speakers,  singers  and  players,  to  the 
High  School  Alumni  Association,  to  the  pupils  of  the  High 
School,  who  assisted  in  making  my  fortieth  anniversary  a  memo- 
ry- which  will  go  with  me  to  the  end,  to  one  and  all,  I  extend  my 
thanks. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  JEPSON, 
Supervisor  of  Music. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERVISOR  bF  DRAWING. 


Mr,  F.  H,  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

After  only  four  months  in  the  New  Haven  pubHc  schools  the 
Supervisor  of  Drawing  can  do  little  more  in  this  report  than  give 
his  first  impressions  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  department 
and  a  mere  outline  of  plans  which  are  still  incomplete. 

It  is  fitting  to  express  appreciation  of  the  cordial  reception 
accorded  by  all  the  members  of  the  teaching  force  and  their  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  drawing  work.  The  importance  of  this  atti- 
tude of  good  will  to  a  natural  and  easy  accomplishment  of  re- 
sults cannot  be  overestimated  and  for  its  existence  in  so  large  a 
measure  as  well  as  for  the  many  other  encouraging  features  in 
the  existing  conditions  great  credit  is  due  the  tact  and  executive 
ability  of  Mr.  Bumham,  the  former  Supervisor. 

In  accordance  with  your  suggestion  the  work  has  followed 
with  slight  modifications  the  outlines  already  in  use  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  throughout  the  school  year.  Colored  crayons  are 
used  exclusively  in  the  first  and  second  grades,  pencils  are  intro- 
duced in  the  third  grade  and  used  in  connection  with  the  crayons. 
Above  the  third  grade  pencils  only  are  furnished.  There  is  a 
demand  for  color  in  the  upper  grades.  A  few  rooms  have  sup- 
plied themselves  with  water  colors  and  some  very  creditable  work 
has  been  done.  Others  borrow  the  colored  crayons  from  the  low- 
er rooms  and  thus  introduce  a  little  variety. 

Since  September  first  all  the  rooms  have  been  visited  twice 
and  quite  a  large  proportion  of  them  a  third  time.    Extra  visits 
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have  been  made  in  many  instances  where  additional  assistance 
was  needed. 

Seven  teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  and  others  are  being 
held  weekly  at  the  present  time.  It  is  purposed  to  offer  optional 
teachers'  meetings  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  desire  assistance 
in  the  actual  working  out  of  the  outlines.  Something  has  already 
been  done  in  this  direction. 

The  new  office,  so  tastefully  furnished  for  the  Supervisors, 
makes  possible  more  systematic  and  efficient  service.  The  Sup- 
ervisors' office  hours  are  well  patronized  by  teachers  wishing 
help  or  information  and  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  even  more 
use  will  be  made  of  this  opportunity  for  conference  concerning 
the  work.  A  filing  case  containing  in  convenient  form  represen- 
tative work  from  each  class  is  a  feature  of  the  new  room.  The 
drawings  now  contained  in  the  filing  case  were  called  in  just  be- 
fore the  Christmas  vacation  and  cover  the  work  done  during  the 
first  term  of  the  school  year.  This  collection  has  already  proved 
itself  helpful  to  new  or  inexperienced  teachers  wishing  to  see 
what  has  actually  been  accomplished  in  the  grades  in  which  they 
are  interested.  This  reference  work  will  become  more  complete 
and  more  helpful  from  year  to  year. 

Early  in  the  school  year  the  Supervisor  was  asked  to  prepare 
an  exhibition  of  drawings  for  the  State  Teachers'  Convention. 
This  was  a  somewhat  difficult  task  so  early  in  the  year  and  would 
have  been  imTX)Ssible  but  for  some  work  left  over  from  that  sub- 
mitted for  the  St.  Louis  exhibit.  With  the  present  collection  of 
drawings  on  file  an  exhibition  could  be  arranged  at  very  short 
notice. 

One  of  the  principal  hindrances  to  the  accomplishment  in  New 
Haven  of  equally  good  work  to  that  done  in  some  neighboring- 
cities  is  a  scarcity  of  supplies.  Many  of  the  Principals  find  it 
impossible  from  their  appropriation  to  keep  all  the  rooms  suf- 
ficiently furnished  with  even  the  necessary  materials. 

Another  serious  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  consistency  existing 
between  the  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  given  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  and  the  requirements  of  the  grade  work.  So  many 
teachers  each  year  enter  the  city  schools  from  the  Normal  School 
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that  it  is  obvious  that  any  radical  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
any  subject  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  serious  disadvantage  to  the 
city.  Many  of  the  teachers  feel  their  lack  of  preparation  on  en- 
tering the  schools  and  the  Supervisor  is  unable  from  lack  of  time 
to  give  the  individual  help  needed  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
work  in  the  grades. 

These  are  the  two  principal  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of 
uniformly  excellent  results. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


ALMOND  H.  WENTWORTH. 


REPORT 

OF  THB 

SUPERVISOR  OF  PENMANSHIP. 


Mr.  F,  H.  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 


In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  a  contemplated  change'  from 
the  vertical  system  to  a  modified  form  of  this  style  of  writing. 
The  change  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  school  year  and 
is  proving  beneficial.  The  tendency  to  write  backhand  is  being 
eliminated  and  a  considerable  gain  in  rapidity  will  be  made.  A 
radical  change  has  not  been  made  and  pupils  who  are  doing  good 
work  will  not  be  required  to  learn' another  style  of  writing.  The 
purpose  is  to  modify  the  vertical  system  rather  than  to  abandon 
it  and  substitute  a  distinctly  slanting  system.  In  many  places 
where  the  vertical  system  has  been  displaced  by  one  of  the  new 
systems,  the  vast  majority  of  the  pupils  were  writing  a  backhand. 
The  change  required,  therefore,  was  not  small  and  has  brought 
forth  some  unfavorable  criticism  on  account  of  the  poor  results 
that  would  naturally  follow  such  a  course.  There  has  been  com- 
paratively little  backhand  writing  in  our  schools  and  the  change 
that  is  being  made  is  not  a  radical  one,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
detrimental  shifting  about  in  the  penmanship  practice.  With  cop- 
ies sloping  about  ten  degrees  to  the  right  of  vertical,  the  door 
toward  slant  writing  is  opened  and,  in  time  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures in  vertical  system  will  be  eliminated.  In  making  these 
changes  it  is  not  believed  that  ease  in  learning,  legibility,  and 
the  hygienic  advantage  of  the  vertical  system  are  being  sacrificed. 
Another  advantage  in  the  new  copies  is  that  there  may  be  con- 
siderable departure  from  the  standard  without  developing  objec- 
tionable styles  of  writing.  This  is  important  as  it  is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable  to  have  all  pupils  write  alike.  One  objection 
to  the  vertical  system  was  that  a  slight  departure  from  the  stan- 
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dard  produced  an  inelegant  and  objectionable  form  of  penman- 
ship. An  effort  has  been  made  to  fix  the  standard  so  that  this 
inevitable  deviation  may  take  place  and  individual  handwriting 
established  without  encountering  the  objectionable  features  of 
either  the  vertical  or  slanting  systems. 

Position  and  penholding  are  receiving  more  attention  than 
heretofore.  Writing  may  be  made  to  look  well  when  produced 
with  incorrect  position  and  penholding,  but  it  should  not  be 
classed  as  writing.  It  is  drawing,  is  not  practical  and  deterior- 
ates rapidly  as  soon  as  rapidity  is  attempted.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  pupils  who  write  poorly  in  the  grammar  grades  wrote 
exceedingly  well  in  the  primary  grades.  One  of  the  chief  causes 
for  this  is  incorrect  position  and  penholding.  Good  results  can 
be  produced  in  the  primary  grades  with  these  radically  wrong, 
but  the  same  standard  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  grammar 
grades  where  facility  is  required.  It  is  believed  that  correct  pen- 
holding,  position  and  movement »  or,  in  a  word,  the  proper  hand- 
ling of  the  pen,  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  prevent  the 
writing  from  deteriorating  as  pupils  advance  in  the  grades  or  af- 
ter they  leave  school.  While  considerable  has  been  done  much 
more  should  be  done  and  this  feature  of  the  penmanship  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  followed  up  with  earnestness  and  persistence. 

Much  more  could  be  accomplished  if  all  teachers  would  en- 
force, in  all  written  work,  the  instruction  given  in  the  penman- 
ship lessons.  Instruction  in  writing,  as  well  as  in  other  subjects, 
is  of  no  real  value  unless  it  is  used  either  consciously,  or  what  is 
hetter,  unconsciously  whenever  occasion  arises.  Failure  to  get 
good  results  is  due  more  to  this  deficiency  in  enforcing  the  in- 
struction than  to  any  other  cause.  Undoubtedly  all  teachers 
know  that  penholding,  position  and  movement  are  important,  that 
neatness,  uniformity,  proper  spacing,  etc.,  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure good  results,  and  most  of  them  have  taught  these  points  so 
that  upon  special  occasions  fairly  good  proficiency  can  be  shown. 
This  is  not  sufficient  and  more  attention  should  be  given,  in 
many  rooms,  to  raising  the  standard  for  all  written  work.  After 
leaving  school,  the  average  pupil  will  write  no  better  than  what 
was  exhibited  by  the  daily  written  exercises  in  school.   Unless  the 
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habit  of  doing  all  written  work  well  is  thoroughly  established^ 
the  excellent  writing  that  is  only  occasionally  used  will  vanish 
practically  as  soon  as  pupils  leave  school.  The  proper  handlings 
of  the  pen  and  the  forming  of  correct  writing  habits  are  the  two 
points  that  are  receiving  most  attention.  Other  points  are  looked 
after  as  outlined  in  my  previous  reports. 

By  visiting  other  schools  and  by  exchanging  specimens  of 
writing  we  are  able  to  know  comparatively  the  quality  of  'the 
work  done  here.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  our  work  ranks 
with  the  best  that  has  come  to  our  notice.  It  is  not  meant  by  this 
that  the  ideal  has  been  reached  or  that  we  are  entirely  satisfied. 
Next  year  ought,  and  we  believe  will,  bring  about  better  results. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


HARRY  HOUSTON 


Supervisor  of  Penmanship, 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUANT  OFFICER. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


Mr.  F.  H,  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  my  labors  in  the 
Eastern  District  of  this  city  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1904: 

Number  of  complaints  received  and  investigated  pertaining  to 

school  matters    i,445 

Number  of  calls  on  families  having  children  attending  school 

with  reference  to  their  non-attendance    1,13^ 

Number  of  visits  made  to  schools    1,120 

Number  of  children  found  on  the  streets  and  not  attending 

any  school  and  returned  to  school   64. 

Number  of  cases  settled  with  parents  of  pupils  damaging 

school  property,  carelessly  losing  or  mutilating  books,  etc.,  31 
Number  found  employed  under  14  years  of  age  and  returned 

to  school    10 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy  reported  and  investigated    165 

Number  of  half-days  truancy    360 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy  found  at  the  High  School    10 

Number  presented  before  the  Honorable  City  Court,  sitting  in 

Chambers,   for   reproval   and   correction   on   account  of 

truancy  and  disobedience  to  parents    7 

Committed  to  State  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden   2 

Committed  to  County  Home    i 

Committed  to  St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum   10 

Parents  arrested  for  failure  to  send  children  to  school  regularly,  4 

Fair  Street  Ungraded  School— Room  A. 

Whole  number  registered    86 

Received  from  other  schools  for  truancy  and  misconduct  ....  74 

From  the  streets    12 

Promoted  to  other  schools  for  good  conduct  and  attendance  .  .  ig 

Withdrawn  to  go  to  work   30 

Sent  to  State  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden    5 

Number  of  truants    5 

Number  of  half-days  truancy    22 
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All  complaints  received  from  the  Parochial  Schools  have  been 
investigated. 

Many  other  complaints  have  been  received  for  offences  com- 
mitted by  boys  outside  of  school,  which  have  been  investigated 
and  such  action  taken  as  was  deemed  necessary. 


JOHN  J.  HEALY, 


Truant  OiKcer,  Eastern  District. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUANT  OFFICER. 

WESTERN  DISTRICT. 


Mr.  F.  H.  Beede,  Superinietident  of  Schools  : 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  my  labors  in  the 
Western  District  of  this  city  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1904: 

Number  of  complaints  received  and  investigated  pertaining  to 

school  matters    1,065 

Number  of  calls  on  families  having  children  attending  school 

with  reference  to  their  non-attendance   987 

Number  of  visits  made  to  schools   765 

Number  of  children  found  on  the  streets  and  not  attending  any 

school  and  returned  to  school  ^  30 

Number  of  cases  settled  with  parents  of  pupils  damaging 

school  property,  carelessly  losing  or  mutilating  books,  etc.,  i 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy  reported  and  investigated   79 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy  found  at  the  High  School    8 

Number  presented  before  the  Honorable  City  Court,  sitting  in 
Chambers,  for  reproval  and  correction  on  account  of  dis- 
obedience to  parents    7 

Committed  to  State  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden    3 

Committed  to  County  Home    i 

Arrested  for  failure  to  send  children  to  school  regularly   15 

Arrested  for  violation  parole    i 

Goffe  Street  Ungraded  SchooL 

Whole  number  registered    33 

Received  from  other  schools  for  truancy  and  misconduct  ....  7 

From  the  streets    2 

Promoted  to  other  schools  for  good  conduct  and  attendance  _2 

Withdrawn  to  go  to  work   9 

Sent  to  State  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden   3 

Number  of  truants    4 

Number  of  half-days  truancy    21 

All  complaints  received  from  the  Parochial  Schools  have  been 
investigated. 

Many  other  complaints  have  been  received  for  offences  com- 
mitted by  boys  outside  of  school,  which  have  been  investigated. 


CrtRISTOPHER  A.  LEDWITH, 

Truant  Officer,  Western  District. 


BOUNDARIES. 


BOUNDS  OF  THE  NEW   HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  includes  all  of  the  City 
of  New  Haven  except  the  Westville  District.  That  part  of  the 
town  which  lies  west  of  a  line  running  from  the  bridge  over 
West  River  on  the  Derby  turnpike  to  the  outlet  of  Beaver  Pond, 
thence  easterly  and  northerly  along  the  brook  flowing  into  said 
pond,  to  the  Hamden  line  is  the  Westville  District. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  is  divided,  for  conven- 
ience, into  sub-districts,  each  one  containing  a  grammar  school 
which,  with  the  (nl:er  schools  in  that  sub-district,  is  under  the 
care  of  a  Supervising  Principal. 

The  Boundaries  of  the  several  Sub-Districts  are  as  follows,  znz,: 


Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  neither  side  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  West  Portsea  street,  thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  the 
Derby  railroad,  along  said  railroad  to  Cedar  street,  thence  by  the 
shortest  line  to  Silver  street,  includes  both  sides  of  Silver  street, 
to  Hill  street,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  to  West  Water  street, 
neither  side  of  West  Water  street  to  Meadow  street,  neither  side 
of  Meadow  street  to  the  water  front,  and  along  said  water  front 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  both  sides  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  Derby  railroad,  thence  on  said  railroad  to  Cedar  street, 
thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  Silver  street,  neither  side  of  Silver 
street  to  Hill  street,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  to  Whiting  street, 
both  sides  of  Whiting  street  to  Meadow  street,  both  sides  of 
Meadow  street  to  George  street,  both  sides  of  George  street  to 
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Broad  street,  neither  side  of  George  street  to  Dow  street,  both 
sides  of  Dow  street  to  Oak  street,  both  sides  of  Oak  street  to 
York  street,  neither  side  of  York  street  to  Davenport  avenue, 
neither  side  of  Davenport  avenue  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

WEBSTER  SL'B-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  West  Bridge  near  the  junction  of  Davenport 
avenue  and  Columbus  avenue,  thence  along  West  River  to  Derby 
avenue,  both  sides  of  Derby  avenue  to  George  street,  both  sides 
of  George  to  Howe  street,  both  sides  of  Howe  to  Chapel,  neither 
side  of  Chapel  to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Elm,  neither  side  of 
Elm  to  College,  both  sides  of  College  to  George,  neither  side  of 
George  to  Broad,  both  sides  George  to  Dow,  neither  side  of  Dow 
to  Oak,  neither  side  of  Oak  to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Dav- 
enport avenue,  both  sides  of  Davenport  avenue  to  West  Bridge. 

DWIGIIT  SCB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Crescent  street  with  the  District 
line,  includes  both  sides  of  Crescent  street  to  Goffe  street,  both 
sides  of  Goffe  street  to  its  junction  with  Dixwell  avenue,  thence 
in  a  direct  line  to  Pierpont  Court,  neither  side  of  Pierpont  Court 
to  Ashmun,  neither  side  of  Ashmun  to  York,  neither  side  of 
York  to  Chapel,  both  sides  of  Chapel  to  Howe,  neither  side  of 
Howe  to  George,  neither  side  of  George  to  Derby  avenue,  neither 
side  of  Derby  avenue  to  West  River,  thence  along  the  shortest 
line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

WINCHESTER  SUB-DISTRlCT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Crescent  street  with  the  District 
line,  includes  neither  side  of  Crescent  street  to  Goffe  street, 
neither  side  of  Goffe  to  Dixwell,  thence  in  the  shortest  direct  line 
to  Ashmun  street,  including  Pierpont  Court,  both  sides  of  Ash- 
mun street  to  Lock  street,  both  sides  of  Lock  to  the  Railroad, 
thence  along  the  railroad  to  Sachem  street,  neither  side  of  Sa- 
chem to  Mansfield,  neither  side  of  Mansfield  to  Compton,  thence 
in  a  direct  line  to  a  point  on  Prospect  street  midway  between  the 
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two  houses  now  numbered  218  and  230,  both  sides  of  Prospect 
street  to  the  Hamden  line,  on  the  Hamden  line  to  the  district  line 
of  Westville  District,  and  on  that  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

LOVELL  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Prospect  street  with  the  Hamden 
line,  includes  neither  side  of  Prospect  street  to  a  point  midway 
between  the  two  houses  now  numbered  218  and  230,  thence  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  comer  of  Whitney  avenue  and  Humphrey  street, 
both  sides  of  Humphrey  street  to  Orange  street,  neither  side  of 
Humphrey  street  to  State  street,  both  sides  of  State  street  to 
Beach  street,  both  sides  of  Beach  street  to  Mill  River,  along  Mill 
River  to  Clay  street,  both  sides  of  Clay  street  to  Ferry  street, 
neither  side  of  Ferry  street  to  Pine  street,  both  sides  of  Ferry 
street  to  Lombard,  both  sides  of  Lombard  to  the  Quinnipiac 
River,  thence  along  said  river  to  the  Hamden  line  and  along  said 
line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

EATON  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Beach  street  and  Mill  River, 
neither  side  of  Beach  street  to  State,  neither  side  of  State  to 
Humphrey,  both  sides  of  Humphrey  to  Orange,  neither  side  of 
Humphrey  to  Whitney  avenue,  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point 
on  Prospect  street  midway  between  the  two  houses  now  num- 
bered 218  and  230,  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  comer  of 
Mansfield  and  Compton  streets,  both  sides  of  Mansfield  to» 
Sachem,  both  sides  of  Sachem  to  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R., 
thence  along  the  railroad  to  Lock  street,  neither  side  of  Lock  to 
Ashmun,  neither  side  of  Ashmun  to  Pierpont  Court,  both  sides 
of  Ashmun  to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Elm,  both  sides  of 
Elm  to  College,  neither  side  of  College  to  George,  neither  side 
of  George  to  Church,  both  sides  of  Church  to  Chapel,  both  sides 
of  Chapel  to  Franklin,  thence  through  Franklin  to  Greene,  both 
sides  of  Greene  to  Mill  River,  thence  along  Mill  River  to  the 
starting  point  at  the  junction  of  Beach  street  and  Mill  River. 
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WOOSTER  SUB-DISTRICT. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Greene  street  and  Mill  River, 
down  said  river  and  around  the  water  front  to  Meadow  street, 
both  sides  of  Meadow  street  to  the  comer  of  West  Water  street, 
both  sides  of  West  Water  street  to  Hill  street,  both  sides  of  Hill 
street  to  Whiting  street,  neither  side  of  Whiting  street  to  Meadow 
street,  neither  side  of  Meadow  street  to  Church  street,  neither 
side  of  Church  street  to  Chapel  street,  neither  side  of  Chapel 
street  to  Franklin  street,  thence  through  Franklin  street  to 
Greene  (children  residing  on  Franklin  street  between  Greene  and 
Chapel  streets  may  attend  school  in  either  the  Wooster  or  Eaton 
sub-districts,  but  a  child  will  be  required  to  attend  the  school 
which  he  enters  for  the  remainder  of  the  year),  neither  side  of 
Greene  street  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Clay  street  and  Mill  River, 
down  Mill  River  and  the  entire  water  front  to  the  city  boundary, 
on  that  boundary  to  the  Quinnipiac  River,  down  said  river  to 
Lombard  street,  neither  side  of  Lombard  street  to  Ferry  street, 
neither  side  of  Ferry  street  to  Pine  street,  both  sides  of  Ferry 
street  to  Clay  street,  neither  side  of  Clay  street  to  the  place  of^ 
beginning. 


STRONG  SUB-DISTRICT. 
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THURSDAY. 


Schools. 
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South  worth's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Part  1. 

Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  1. 

Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  2. 

Werner's  Arithmetic,  Part  3. 

Niohol's  Book  of  Problems. 

Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  2. 

Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  3. 

Niohol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  4. 

Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  5. 

Niohol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  6. 

Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  7. 

Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic.  Book  8. 

Mirick's  Lessons  in  Elementary  Grammar. 

Woodley's  Foundation  Lessons  in  English,  Book  1. 

Woodley's  Foundation  Lessons  in  English,  Book  2. 

Dun  ton's  Inductive  Course  in  English  Book  1. 

Dunton's  Inductive  Course  in  English,  Book  2. 

Morse  Speller. 

Reed's  Word  Lessons. 

Blaisdell's  Speller,  Book  1. 

Blaisde  Il's  Speller,  Book  2. 

Jepson's  Music  Reader,  No.  1. 

Jepson's  Music  Reader,  No.  2. 

Jepson  s  Music  Reader,  No.  8. 

Jepson's  Music  Reader,  No.  4. 
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Fi8k*«  HifiCtory  of  the  United  States. 
Montgomery's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Scudder's  New  History  of  the  United  States. 
Oordy's  History  of  the  United  States. 
McMaster's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary. 
Worcester's  Dictionary. 
Frye's  Elements  of  Geography. 
Frye's  Grammar  School  G^graphy. 
Band  McNally's  Elementary  Geography. 
Rand  McNally's  Grammar  School  Geography. 
Tarbell'M  Introductory  Geography. 
Tarbeirs  Complete  School  Geography. 
Redway's  Natural  Elementary  Geography. 
Redvray's  Natural  Advanced  Geography. 
Morton's  Elementary  Geography. 
Morton's  Complete  Geography. 
Tarr  &  McMurry's  Home  Geography  and  Earth. 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  North  America.  ]•  Three-Book  Series. 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  Europe  and  Other  Continents. 
Tart  &  McMurry's  Home  Geography. 
Tarr  &  McMurry's  The  Earth  as  a  Whole. 
Tarr  &  McMurry's  North  America. 
Tarr  &  MoMuiTy's  Europe  and  South  America. 
Tarr  &  McMurry's  Asia  and  Africa,  etc. 
Thomas'  New  History  of  the  United  States. 
Jepson's  New  Standard  Music  Reader,  Book  5. 
Jepson's  New  Standard  Music  Reader,  Book  6. 
Oordy  s  Grammar  Lessons. 
Cyr's  Graded  First  Reader. 
Oyr's  Graded  Advanced  First  Reader. 
^Oyr's  Graded  Second  Reader. 
Cyr's  Graded  Third  Reader. 
Cyr's  Graded  Fourth  Reader. 
Cyr's  Graded  Fifth  Reader. 
Cyr's  Graded  Sixth  Reader. 
Cyr's  Graded  Seventh  Reader. 
Oyr's  Graded  Eighth  Reader. 
Blaisdell's  Child  Life  Primer. 
Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  First  Reader. 
Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  Second  Reader. 
Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  Third  Reader. 
Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  Fourth  Reader. 
Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  Fifth  Reader. 
J.  &  B.  Graded  Literature,  First  Reader. 


Five-Book  Series. 
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J.  &  B.  Graded  Literature,  Second  Read^. 
J.  &  B.  Graded  Literature,  Third  Reader. 
J.  &  B  Graded  Literature,  Fourth  Header. 
J.  &  B.  Graded  Literature,  Fifth  R«a<lf r. 
The  Arnold  Primer. 
Stepping  Stories,  First  Reader. 
Stepping  Stones,  Second  Reader. 
Stepping  Stones,  Third  Reader. 
Stepping  Stones,  Fourth  Reader. 
Stepping  Stones,  Fifth  Reader. 
Baldwin's  Primer. 
Baldwin's  First  Reader. 
Baldwin's  Second  Reader. 
Baldwin's  Third  Reader. 
Baldwin's  Fourth  Reader. 
Baldwin  8  Fifth  Reader. 


SUPPLE MEXTARY  READING. 

Names  of  Booiu.  Autbo  rs 

Alice  in  Wonderland        ......  GarroU 

Around  the  World.  Book  I          .....  Carroll 

Around  the  World,  Book  II        ....         .  CaTroU 

Advanced  Geography       ......  Potiter 

.<Esop*s  Fables  and  Mother  Gtoose  .....  Naak 

American  Indians           ......  Starr 

Black  Beauty         .......  S*weU 

Beginner's  Reader           ......  Bass 

Bird  World  Stick  ney  Hoffmaa 

Book  of  Nature  Myths       ......  Holurook 

Bird  Life  Stories     .......  Weed 

Commercial  Geography    ......  Tilden 

Child's  Garden  of  Verse    ......  Steven&on^ 

Child's  Stones  from  the  Masters  .....  Manelea 

Classic  Fables        .......  Turpin 

Do£:  of  Flanders     .......  Ramie 

Every  Day  English           ......  Raakin 

Essentials  of  English  Grammar    .....  Whitney 

Each  and  All         .......  Andrewa 

Elementary  English  Composition  .  SooU  and  DeanagF 

Eskimo  Stories       .......  Smith 

England's  Story      .......  Tappan 

Friends  in  Feather  and  Fur         .....  Johoonot 

First  Book  in  American  History  .....  rflgtorton 

First  Book  in  Physical  Geography         ....  Tarr 

FYidtjof  Nansen      .......  Bull 
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First  Book  of  Birds  .... 

Miller 

First  Year  Nature  Book  .... 

Beebe 

ftnoh  Primer  ..... 

Finch 

From  September  to  June  with  Nature 

Warren 

Friends  and  Helpers         ...  v. 

Eddy 

First  Steps  in  the  History  of  Our  Country 

Mowry 

Four  Old  Greeks  .... 

Hall 

G^eegraphioal  Nature  Study 

Payne 

Graded  Lessons  in  Phpsiology 

Krohn 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales                 .      '  . 

Turpin 

History  of  the  United  States  and  Its  People 

Eggleston 

How  to  Keep  Well  .... 

BlaisdeU 

History  of  the  English  Language 

.  Micklejohn 

Higher  Lessons  in  English 

.  Reed  and  Kellogg 

History  of  the  United  States 

Thomas 

Industrial  Primary  Arithmetic 

Baldwin 

Inductive  C^eography,  The,  Elementary 

Dean  and  Davis 

Inductive  Geography,  The,  Advanced 

Dean  and  Davis 

In  Mythland  

Beck  with 

King  Arthur  and  His  Court 

Qreeae 

King  Arthur  and  His  Knights 

Radford 

Language  Through  Nature,  Literature  and  Art  . 

Purdue  and  Griswold 

Little  People's  Reader  .... 

Hodkins 

Longman's  School  Geography 

Chisholm  and  Leete 

Little  Nell  ..... 

Dickens 

Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe 

Yonge 

Leaders  of  American  History 

Gtordy 

Lady  of  the  Lake  ..... 

Scott 

Longman  s  English  Grammar 

Smith 

Mental  Arithmetic 

Bailey 

Mental  Arithmetic  .... 

.  Wentworth 

Mental  Arithmetic  .... 

Milne 

Man  Without  a  Country  .... 

Hale 

Modern  English  Grammar 

Buehler 

Mother  Goose  Village  .... 

Bingham 

Nature's  Byways  .... 

Ford 

Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools,  Book  I 

Wilson 

Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools,  Book  II  . 

Wilson 

Non9  Gods  and  Heroes  .... 

Klingensmith 

New  Franklin  Arithmetic,  Second  Book 

Seaver 

Old  Time  S^orii^s  Retold  .... 

Sioyth 

Our  World  Reader,  No.  1  . 

Hall 

Our  First  School  Book  .... 

Ferris 

Our  Country's  Story  .... 

Tap pan 

Picturesque  Geographical  Reader,  Book  1 

Kin^ 
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Primer  of  Health    .......  Stowell 

Practical  Exercises  in  English     .....  Buehler 

PriuiHry  Arithmetic,  Part  1,        .  Spear 

Plants  and  Their  Children          .....  Dana 

Primer  of  Work  and  Play  ......  AIg»*r 

Progressive  Arithmetic     ......  Nichols 

Picture  Study,  Book  1       .....         .  Wilson 

Picture  Study,  Book  2       .....         .  Wilson 

Pioneers  on  Land  and  Sea           .....  MoMurry 

Pi<»neers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  *       ....  McMurry 

Rational  Spelling,  Book  1  .  Rioe 

Rational  Spelling,  Book  2  .  Rice 

Studies  in  English  .....           Walsh,  Greenwood 

Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer          .....  Glover 

Story  of  American  History,  The  .....  Blaisdell 

Story  from  the  Poets        ......  Atwater 

Sight  Arithmetic    .......  Bradbury 

Stories  of  Starland  .......  Proctor 

Study  of  Words      .......  Trench 

Stories  from  English  History       .....  Blaisdell 

Seven  Little  Sisters          ......  Andrews 

Stories  Mother  Nature  Told         .....  Andrews 

Stories  of  Pioneer  Life      ......  Bass 

Stories  of  Ohio       .......  Howell 

Stories  of  New  Jersey       ......  Stockton 

Stories  of  Old  Bay  SUte    ......  Brooks 

Stories  of  Woods  and  Fields        .....  Brown 

Side  Lights  on  American  History,  Volumes  1  and  2  EUson 

Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers  .....  Burroughs 

Stories  of  Long  Ago  Kapfer 

Stories  of  Old  New  Haven           .....  Baldwin 

Seaool  Physiology  .......  Conn 

Steps  in  English  ....... 

Stories  of  Plants  and  Animals     .....  Wright 

Stories  of  Earth  and  Sky  ......  Wright 

Stories  of  Birds  and  Beasts  Wright 

Ty|Uoal  Tales  from  Shakespeare  .....  Raymond 

Ten  Boys  on  the  R<.>ad  from  Long  Ago  to  Now  .  Andrews 

Thought  Reader.  The.  Book  1       ....         .  Summers 

True  Tales  of  Birds  and  Beasts  ..... 

Uncle  kol>ert's  Geography,  ftirt  3         .          .          .          .  Parker 

Word  building  .  Kellogg  and  Reed 

Werner  Arithmetic.  Book  1         ....         .  Hall 

Ways  of  WiHxi  Folk                                      ...  Long 

Wifaerness  W«ts    .......  Long 

Younjf  Citizen        ...  Dole 

Ytning  American     .......  Judson 
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SERIES. 

All  the  Tear  Round  (Strong)  .        •        .        .        .  Ginn  &  Co, 
Part  1.  Autumn. 
Part  2.  Winter. 
Part  3.  Spring. 

American  Orations  .        G.  P.  Putnam's  Sona 

Vol.  1.    Colonialism,  Constitutional  Government.  Etc. 
Vol.  2.   The  Anti  Slavery  Struggle. 
Vol.  8.    The  Anti-Slavery  Struggle  (Continued). 
VoL  4.   Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

Child  Life  (Blaisdell)  .  Macmillan 

(All  books  in  this  series  which  are  not  now  on  the  Text 
Book  list.) 


Choice  Litbrati7RE  (Williams) 
Book  1,  for  Primary  Grades. 
Book  2,  for  Primary  Grades. 
Book  1,  for  Intermediate  Grades. 
Book  2,  for  Intermediate  Grades. 
Book  1,  for  Grammar  Grades. 
Book  2,  for  Grammar  Grades. 


Butler,  Sheldon  &  Co. 


Classics  for  Children  .....  Ginn  &  Co. 

Aesop's  Fables,  Stickney. 
Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  First  Series,  Stickney. 
Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  Second  Series,  Stickney. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Montgomery. 
Burt's  Stories  from  Plato,  Burt. 
Chesterfield's  Letters,  Ginn. 
Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 
DeFoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Lambert. 
Dicken's  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  McRae. 
Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha,  Wheaton. 
Spictetus,  Ginn. 

Fiske  lrving's  Washington  and  his  Country. 
.  Francillon's  Gods  and  Heroes. 
Franklin:  His  life,  by  Himself,  Montgomery. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Part  1,  Wiltse. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Part  2,  Wiltse. 
Grote  and  Segur's  Two  Great  Retreats. 
Hale's  Arabian  Nights. 
Hatim  Tai,  Alger. 
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Heidi.  Dole. 

Heroic  Ballads.  Montgomery. 

Hudson  and  LAmb's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Hughes'  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  Robinson. 

Irving's  Alhambra,  White. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book.  Sprague. 

Jean  Valjean,  Wiltse. 

Jefferies'  Sir  Bevis,  Kelley. 

Johnson's  Ras^las. 

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes,  Tetlow. 

Kingsley's  Water  Babies.  Stiokney. 

LAmb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses. 

Tale<«  from  Shakespeare. 

Litchfield's  Nine  Worlds. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Ginn. 

Martineau's  Peasant  and  Prince. 

Picciola.  Alger. 

Plutarch's  Lives,  Ginn. 

Raskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Selections,  Ruskiii,  Ginn. 

Scott's  Guy  Man  tiering.  Yonge. 

Scott's  I  van  hoe,  Yon^e. 

S(x>tt's  Lady  of  the  Lake»  Ginn. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Allen. 

Scott's  Marmion,  Montgomery. 

Scott's  Old  Mortality,  Montgomery. 

Scott's  Quintin  Durward,  Yonge. 

Scott's  Rob  Roy,  Yonge. 

Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Ginn. 

Scott's  Talisman.  Holbrook. 

Selections  for  Memorizing,  Williams  and  Foster. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  Blaisdell. 

Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Stickney. 

Undine,  Alger. 

White's  Selborne,  Morse. 

Bimbi,  Ram6e. 

Chamisso's  Peter  Schlemihl,  Alger. 

Eclectic  School  Reading  American  Book  Co. 

Lane's  Stories  for  Children. 
Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  F>&blefl. 
Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 
Baldwin's  Old  Stories  of  the  East. 
Baldwin's  Old  Greek  Stories. 
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Briv^Ws  Old  Norte*  Stories. 

Shaw's  Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands. 
Shaw's  Discoverers  and  Explorers. 
Mark  wick  and  Smith's  The  True  Citizen. 
Krone's  Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Stephens. 
Clark's  Arabian  Nights. 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure. 

Pyle's  Prose  and  Verse  for  Children. 

Person's  Our  Country  in  Prose  and  Poem. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Chosen  People. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Romans. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  English. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Tliirteen  Colonies. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Great  Republic. 

Clarke's  Story  of  Troy. 

Clarke's  Story  of  ^neas. 

Clarke's  Story  of  Ca?sar. 

Clarke's  Story  of  Ul>  sses. 

Scott's  Ken  11  worth,  Norris. 

Scott's  Quentin  Durward,  Norris. 

Scott's  Talisman,  Dewey. 

Dickon's  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Kirk: 

Kelly's  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors. 

Daria's  Plants  and  Their  Children. 

Needham's  Outdoor  Studies. 

Holder's  Stories  of  Animal  Life. 

Holbrook's  R  'Und  tlie  Year  in  Myth  and  Song. 

Morris'  Scripture  Readings. 

Rickoff's  Supplementary  First  Reader. 

Rolfe's  Fairy  Tales. 

SchaefTer's  Bible  Readings  for  Schools. 
Bakewell's  True  Fairy  Stories. 
Logie  &  Luke's  Story  Reader. 
Dickens*  Little  Nell. 
Arnold's  Stories  of  Ancient  People. 
Baldwin's  Discoveries  of  the  Old  Northwest. 
Baldwin's  Conquests  of  the  Old  Northwest. 
Pitman's  Stories  of  Old  France. 
Abbott's  Boy  on  a  Farm. 
English  Classics   •       .         .         .         .    Maynard,  Merrill  St  Co. 
This  list  includes  about  three  hundred  different  books. 
See  catalogue. 
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Fivk-Cent  Classics 


Educational  Publishing  Co, 


This  list  includes  about  one  hundred  different  lx>ok8. 


See  catalogue. 


FouK  Great  Americans 


Werner  School  Book  Co. 


Four  Great  Americans: 

Washington,  Franklin,  Webster,  Lincoln. 
Four  American  Patriots : 

Henry,  Hamilton,  Jackson,  Grant. 
Four  American  Naval  Heroes : 

Jones,  Perry.  Farragut,  Dewey. 
Four  American  Poets : 

Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes. 
Four  Famous  American  Writers : 

Irving.  Poe,  Lowell,  Taylor. 
Four  American  Pioneers : 

Boone,  Clark,  Crockett,  Carson. 
Great  American  £<lucators : 

Mann,  Lyon,  Paige,  Barnard,  Sheldon,  Wickersham, 
Bateman,  Filbrick. 
Four  American  Explorers : 

Lewis,  Clark.  Fremont,  Kane. 
Four  American  Inventors : 
Whitney,  Fulton,  Morse,  Edison. 
Four  American  Indians. 

Geographical  Readers  (Carpenter)  American  Book  Co. 

Asia. 

North  America. 
South  America. 
Europe. 

Graded  Literature  (Judson  and  Bender)  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co, 

Sixth  Book. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Book  Combined. 
Seventh  Book. 
Eighth  Book. 

Hawthorne  Readers,     .  .         .     Globe  School  Book  Co. 

First  Reader— Little  Folk  Tales. 

Second  Reader — Story  Land. 

Third  Reader— From  Many  Lands. 

Fourth  Reader— Nature  and  Life,  also  in  Parts  I  and  II. 

Fifth  Reader — Literature,  also  in  Parts  I  and  II. 
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Heart  op  Oak  (Norton)  .       D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Volume  I. 
Volume  11. 
Volume  HI. 
Volume  IV. 
Volume  V. 
Volume  VI. 

Lights  to  Literature,     ....     Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

FIVE-BOOK  SERIES.  EIGHT-BOOK  SERIES. 

Holton  Primer.  Holton  Primer. 

Book  1.  Book  1. 

Book  2.  Book  2. 

Book  3.  Book  3. 

Book  4.  Book  4. 

Book  5.  Book  5. 

Book  6. 

Book  7. 

Book  8. 

Nature  Series  (Bass),  .  .        D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Animal  Life. 
Plant  Life. 

New  Century  Historical  Readers,     .  The  Morse  Co 

Book  1,  Indians  and  Pioneers,  Dutton. 
Book  2,  The  Colonies,  Dutton. 
Book  8.  Story  of  Indians  of  New  England,  Biui^on. 

New  Century  Readers,  .        .  The  Morse  Co. 

Book  1,  For  Childhood  Days,  Thompson. 
Book  2,  Fairy  Tales  and  Fables,  Thompson. 
Book  3,  Nature,  Myth  and  Story. 

Riverside  Literature  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

This  list  includes  about  200  different  books.    See  Catalogue. 

School  Reading  by  Grades  (Baldwin),     .         .   American  Book  Co. 
Book  6. 
Book?. 
Book  8. 

ScRiBNERs'  Series  of  School  Reading,        .       Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
The  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson. 
The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,  Pyle. 
The  Boy  General,  Custer  and  Burt. 
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The  Howells'  Story  Book,  HowelU. 

Hmkles,  The  Hero  of  Thebes,  Burt  and  Ragesin. 

Lobo.  Ri^  and  Vixen.  Thompson. 

The  Cable  Story  Book,  Burt  and  Cable. 

OdvHsens,  The  Hero  of  Ithaca,  Burt. 

The  Eugene  Field  Book,  Burt  and  Cable. 

Twelve  Naval  Captains,  Seawell. 

Poems  of  American  Patriotism,  Matthews. 

Fanciful  Tales,  Stockton. 

The  Hoo9ier  School  Boy,  figgleston. 

Children'i  Stories  in  American  Literature,  106018(K),  Wright. 

Children's  Stories  in  American  Literature,  1860  1896,  Wright. 

Kroy  and  Johnny  Bear,  Thompson. 

Don  (tluixote.  De  La  Marche. 

Around  the  World  in  the  Sloop  Spray. 

Source  Headers  in  American  History,  (Hart),   .   The  MacmillAn  Co. 
Vol.    L    Colonial  Children. 
Vol.   II.    Heroes  and  Patriots  of  the  Revolution. 
Vol.  HI.   How  Our  Grandfathers  Lived. 
Vol.  IV.   The  Romance  of  the  Civil  War. 

Stbppino  Stones  to  American  Literature  (Arnold), 


A  Reader  for  Fifth  Grades. 
A  Reader  for  Sixth  Grades. 
A  Reader  for  Seventh  Grades. 
\  Ivr:i<lor  for  Higher  Grades. 
I.mrning  to  Read. 

8tani>ahi»  Literature  Readers,  University  Pub.  Co. 

Cooi)er's  The  Spy. 
Cooper's  The  Pilot. 
Scott's  Rob  Roy. 
Irving's  Alhambra. 
Dickcn's  Christmas  Stories. 
Teitny  on's  Enoch  Arden,  etc. 
Scott's  Kenilworth. 
(^oojtoi  s  The  Deerslayer. 
Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
ICennedylB  Horse  Shoe  Robinson. 
Byron's  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  etc. 
Biilwer-Lytton's  Harold. 
,Su  ift  H  (lulliver's  Travels. 
Uiokorr^  Paul  Dombey. 


SUver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
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Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales. 

Hawthorne's  A  Wonder  Book. 

Irving's  The  Sketch  Book. 

Hugo's  Ninety -Three. 

Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

Hawthorne's  Snow  Image  and  Other  Twice  Told  Tales. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

Dicken's  LiUle  Nell. 

Irving's  Kniokerkocker  Stories. 

Soott's  Ivanhoe. 

De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure. 

Cooper's  The  Water  Witch. 

Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Sewell's  Black  Beauty. 

Simms'  The  Yemasse. 

Kingsley's  Westward,  Ho! 

Vemes'  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days. 

Wyss'  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Dickens'  David  Copperfield's  Childhood. 

Longfellow's  The  Songs  of  Hiawatha. 

Bulwer-Lytton's  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

Fairy  Tales. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrels. 
The  Peasant  and  Prince. 
Five  Oreat  Authors. 
Eliot's  Silas  Mamer. 
The  Dutchman's  Fireside. 
Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair. 

Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and  Other  Poems. 
Goldsmith's  Gray,  Burns,  and  Other  Romantic  Poets. 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Scott's  Waverly. 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 
Hans  Andersen's  Best  Stories. 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 
The  Princess  (Tennyson). 
Orimm's  Best  Stories. 
Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette. 
Ooulding's  Young  Marooners. 


Prose,  Poems  and  Stories. 
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Ten-Cent  Classic  Series  Educational  Pub.  Co, 

This  list  includes  about  100  different  Books.   See  Catalogues. 

Wake  Robin  Series  of  Biography  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co, 

Vol.  1.   Second  Reader  Vocabulary. 
Vol.  2.    Third  Reader  Vocabulary. 
Vol.  3.    Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  VocabuUry. 


World  and  Its  People  . 


SQver,  Burdett  &  Co, 


Book 

1. 

Book 

2. 

Book 

8. 

Book 

4. 

Book 

5. 

Book 

6. 

Book 

7. 

Book 

8. 

Book 

9. 

Book  10. 

Book  11. 

Book  12. 

First  Lessons. 

Glimpses  of  the  World. 

Our  Own  Country. 

Our  American  Neighbors. 

Modem  Europe. 

Life  in  Asia. 

Views  in  Africa. 

Also  in  Parts  1  and  2  (separate). 
Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea. 
Hawaii  and  Its  People. 
The  South  American  Republics. 
The  Story  of  the  Philippines. 
Porto  Rico,  the  L&nd  of  the  Rich  Port. 


Young  Folks*  Library  of  Choice  Literature      Educational  Pub.  Co. 

Aesop's  Fables. 
Buds,  Stems  and  Roots. 
Dombey  &  Son. 
Friends  of  the  field. 
Flower  Friends. 
Grandfather's  Chair. 
Great  Inventors. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 
House  of  Seven  Gables. 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book,  Vols.  1,  2,  3. 

Legends  of  Norseland. 

Little  Nell. 

Our  Authors. 

:storie8  of  Great  Men. 

Stories  of  Old  Germany. 

Stories  from  Garden  and  Field. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Tanglewood  Tales. 

Twice  Told  Tales. 

Wonder  Book. 
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Youth's  Companion  Series 


Ginn  &  Co. 


The  Wide  World. 
Northern  Europe. 
Under  Sunny  Skies. 
Toward  the  Rising  Sun. 
Strange  Lands  Near  Home. 

New  Century  Readers  r.  McN.  &  Co 

First  Reader. 
Seoond  Reader. 
Third  Reader. 
Fourth  Reader. 
Fifth  Reader. 
Sixth  Reader. 
Seventh  Reader. 
Eighth  Reader. 

The  Morse  Series  op  Readers  ...    Morse  Co. 

First  Book. 
Second  Book. 
Third  Book. 
Fourth  Book. 
Fifth  Book. 

The  Jones  Series  of  Readers  ....  Ginn  &  Co. 

First  Reader. 
Second  Reader. 
Third  Reader. 
Fourth  Reader. 
Fifth  Reader. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


Names  of  Books. 
Composition  and  Rhetoric 
English  and  American  Literature 
English  Composition,  Elementary 
English  Literature  and  Composition 
First  Book  in  Old  English 
Foundation  of  Rhetoric 
Inductive  Lessons  in  Rhetoric 
Introduction  to  English  History 
Lessons  in  English 
Modem  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
Paragraph  Writing 
Poetics  .... 
Practical  Exercises  in  English 
Practical  Rhetoric 
Principles  of  Argumentation 
School  English 

Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist 


Authors. 
Lockwood  &  EmersoD 
Shaw 
Scott  &  Denny 
Webster 
Cook 
HiU 
Lewis 
Pan  coast 
Lockwood 
Smith  &  Thomas 
Scott  &  Denny 
Aristotle 
Buehler 
.  Quack enbos 
Baker 
Butler 
Moulton 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


Names  of  Books.  Authors. 

Abbot           ........  Soott 

As  You  Like  It       .....         .  Shakespeare 

Birds  and  Bees       .......  Burroughs 

Bunker  Hill  Oration         ......  Webster 

Canterbury  Tales   .......  Chaucer 

Childe  Harold        .......  Byron 

Christmas  Carol     .......  Dickens 

Conciliation           .......  Burk 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish        .....  Longfellow 

Essays         ........  Bacon 

Essays  on  Lord  Clive        ......  Macaulay 

Essay  on  Burns      .......  Carlyle 

Essay  on  Elia         .......  Lamb 

Essay  on  Byron      .......  Macaulay 

Essay  on  Milton  and  Addison      .....  Macaulay 
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Essay  on  Johnson  . 
Essays,  Select 
Evangeline 

Fortunes  of  the  Republic  . 
Gettysburg  Speech,  etc. 
Hamlet 

Hero  as  a  Prophet  . 
History  of  Plague  in  London 
Historical  Essays 
House  of  Seven  Gables 
Hunting  of  the  Deer 
Greek  Heroes 
Idylls  of  the  King 
Illiad,  Books  1,  6,  22.  24 
Ivanhoe 
Joan  of  Arc 
Julius  Ccesar 
Lady  of  the  Lake 
Lars 

Last  of  the  Mohicans 
Lyrics 
Macbeth 
Marmion 

Merchant  of  Venice 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
Nelson,  Life  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite 
Paradise  Lost 
Princess 

Revolt  of  the  Tartars 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
Solections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 

Selections  from  Irving 
Selections  from  American  Authors 
Silas  Mamer 
Sir  Roger  DeCoverly 
Snowbound 
Sohrab  and  Rustum 


Macaulay 
Macaulay 
Longfellow 
Emerson 
Lincoln 
Shakespeare 
Carlyle 
DeFoe 
Macaulay 
Hawthorne 
Warner 
Kingsley 
Tennyson 
Pope 
Scott 
DeQuincy 
Shakespeare 
Scott 
Taylor 
Cooper 
Milton 
Shakespeare 
Scott 
Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 
Southey 
Dryden 
Milton 
Tennyson 
DeQuincy 
Coleridge 
Addison  and  Gk>ldsmith 
Coleridge  and  Bums 
Browning 
Edwin  Arnold 
Ruskin 
Wordsworth 
Webster 
Matthew  Arnold 
Thomas 

Eliot 
Addison 
Whittier 
Arnold 
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Opt9t90IJo9  ..... 

Suoc6S8ion  of  Forest  Trees 

Thoreau 

laies  oi  tue  Wbite  Uiiis 

*                 .  Hawthorne 

Tales  of  Wayside  Ixxn  . 

.  Longfellow 

Tales  of  a  Traveller 

Irving 

Talisman 

Scott 

Temp^t  ..... 

Shakespeare 

Twelfth  Night  .... 

Shakespeare 

Vicar  of  Wakefield 

.  Goldsmith 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 

Lowell 

Woodstock  .... 

Scott 

GERMAN. 

A.ut)ior8. 

aem  otaat  rneQencjcs  aer  v^rooseii 

1j'*«*A  W.^  A  flp 

Aus  dem  Lieben  eines  Taugenichts  . 

.  iLicneuaorii 

AUS  Meiner  welt 

Meissner 

Bilder  Buoh  ohne  Bilder 

Anderson 

Bilder  Aus  der  Deutsche  Literatur 

17'aIIa«> 

jv.eiier 

Das  Deutsche  Buch  for  Anfanger 

Schrakamp  and  van  Daell 

Der  Schwiegersohn 

Baumbach 

j-/er  £jw9t^  iNase  .... 

xiauii 

Die  EisjuDgfrau  und  andere  O^chichten 

.  Anderson. 

Die  Nonna  .... 

Baumbach 

Die  Journalisten  .... 

Freytag 

Harzreise  ..... 

Heine 

iiiiner  muss  ueirairijen 

wiiiieiiii 

£iKKenarci  .... 

ocnenei 

r  lemenLS  oi  vjernjaii  L«aug^age,  a  arcs  i  anu  « 

J:  TaXX  OUxgO  .... 

flu /I  A  ■•mo  nn 

Grerrnan.  Reader  .... 

Dt-o  rk  /I  #' 

£>rana( 

German  Lessons,  Eisenbach 

Germelshausen  .... 

G^rstacker 

German  Grammar,  Brief  . 

wnixney 

German  Exercises  on  the  Immensee 

uatneid 

German  Dictionary 

TTaa^K 

ueacu 

German  Reader,  Introductory 

wnitney 

German  Composition 

Hams 

G^erman  Grammar 

lleissner 

German  Grammar 

Huss 

Germany  and  the  Germans 

.  Lodermann 

Gluck  Auf  ..... 

.  Wenckebach  and  Muller 

Hermann  and  Dorothea  . 

Goethe 

Hoher  als  die  Kirche 

.  VonHillern 

Immensee  .... 

Storm 
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Irrfahrten             .......  Gerstacker 

Jungfrau  von  Orleans      ......  Schiller 

L'Arrabbiata         .......  Heyse 

Maerchen              .......  Qrimm 

liarchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  1        .         .         .         .  Guerber 

Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  2        .         .         .         .  Guerber 

Maria  Stuart         .......  Schiller 

Minna  von  Barnhelm  Lessing 

Peter  Schlemihl      .......  Chammlsso 

Rosenresli             .......  Spyri 

Scientific  German  Reader          .....  Diepold 

Soli  and  Haben      .......  Freytag 

Studien  und  Plaudereien  ......  Stem 

Three  German  Comedies   .  Elz 

Undine        ........  Fouque 

Wilhelm  Tell   Schiller 

Woldnovellen        .......  Bernhardt 

Practical  German  Grammar       .....  Thomas 

BurgNeideck        .......  Ruhl 

D9r  Gefrorene  Kuss,  with  Amerbach's  auf  Wache  Roquette 

Die  Nebelungen      .....  Walther  and  Hildeguard 

EineFrangen         .......  Eber 

Waldschulmeister  .......  Rosseger 

Fritz  auf  Fierien  ....... 

German  Composition        ......  Cor  win 

Weiner  Heimatklang       ......  Whitney 

•German  Leasons                                        .         .         .  Harris 


FRENCH. 


Conscrit  de  1813 

French  Grammar 

French  Reader,  Introductory 

French  Prose  Composition 

Hermani 

Historie  de  France,  Cours  Moyne 
La  Cigali  ches  les  Fourmis 
Xa  Mare  au  Diable 
La  Petite  Fadette 
L'Abbe  Constantin 
L'Evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort 
Le  Bouri^eois  Gentilhomme 
Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier 
Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon 
3f  lie.  de  la  Seigliere 


Erckmann  and  Chatrian 
,    .  Whitney 
Whitney 
Baillot 
Hugo 
Ange  and  Petit 
Legouve  and  Labiche 
Sand 
Sand 
Halevy 
Dumas 
Moliere 
Augier 
Labiche  and  Martin 
Sandeau 
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Speeches 

Succession  of  Forest  Trees 

Tales  of  the  White  Hills 

Tales  of  Wayside  Inn 

Tales  of  a  Traveller 

Talisman 

Tempest 

Twelfth  Night 

Viqar  of  Wakefield 

Vision  of  Sir  Launf  al 

Woodstock 


Barker 
Thoreau 
Hawthorne 
Longfellow 
Irving 
Scott 
Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 
.  Goldsmith 
Lowell 
Scott 


GERMAN. 

Names  of  Books. 
Aus  dem  Staat  Friedericks  der  Grossen 
Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugeniohts 
Aus  Meiner  Welt 
Bilder  Buch  ohne  Bilder  . 
Bilder  Aus  der  Deutsche  Litemtur 
Das  Deutsche  Buch  for  Anfanger 
Der  Schwiegersohn 
Der  Zwerg  Naae 
Die  Eisjungfiaii  und  andere  Qeschichten 
Die  Nonna 
Die  Journalisten 

Harzreise  .... 
Einer  muss  Heirathen 
Ekkehard 

Flements  of  German  Language,  Parts  1 
Frau  Sorge 
German  Re^l(^  1 
German  Le8S(»iis,  I':iseubach 
Germelshaust^ii 
German  Grammar,  Brief  . 
German  Exercises  on  the  Immensee 
German  Dictionary 
German  Reader,  Introductory- 
German  Composition 
German  Grammar 
German  Grammar 
Germany  and  the  Germans 
Gluck  Auf  . 
Hermann  and  Dorothea 
Hoher  als  di#  Kirch  e 
Immensee 


and  8 


Authors. 
Freytag 
.  Eichendorff 
Meissner 
Anderson 
Keller 

Schraka&i]^  And  van  Daell 
.  Baumbach 

Hauff 
Anderson 
Bauinhach 
Freytag 
Heine 
Wilheim 
Sobeffel 
Sohmif^ 
Sadermann 
Brandt 
Collar 
Gersta(,*ker 
Whitney 
Hatfield 
Heath 
hitney 
Harris 
MeassDW 
Hua0 
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Irrfahrten             .......  Gerstacker 

Jungfrau  von  Orleans      ......  Schiller 

L'Arrabbiata         .......  Heyse 

Maerchen              .......  Qrimm 

Marcben  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  1         .         .         .         .  Guerber 

Marchen  und  Erzahiungen,  Part  2        .         .         .         .  Guerber 

Maria  Stuart         .......  Sohiller 

Minna  von  Barn  helm  Leesing 

Peter  Schlemihl      .......  ChammiMo 

Rosenresli             .......  Spjn 

Scientific  German  Reader          .....  Diepold 

Soil  and  Haben      .......  Freytag 

Studien  und  Plaudereien  ......  Stem 

Three  German  Comedies   ......  EIz 

Undine        ........  Foo<|aa 

WilhelmTell          .......  Schiller 

Woldnovellen        .......  Beraliardt 

Practical  German  Grammar       .....  Thonwu 

Burg  Neideck        .......  HuUl 

Der  Gefrorene  Kuss,  with  Amerbach's  auf  Wache  Rof^uette 

Die  Nebelungen      .....  Walther  and  Hild^tuird 

EineFrangen  ....... 

Waldschulmeister  .......  Roaiegar 

Fritz  auf  Fierien  ....... 

German  Composition        ......  Conrjn 

Weiner  Heimatklang       ......  Wbitoev 

'German  Lessons  fiarnt 


FRENCH. 


Consent  de  1813 
French  Grammar 
Frenob  Reader,  hkisodMU^y 
Prose  Composition 

Historie  <le  France,  Cours  Moyne 
La  Cigali  ches  l.'s  Fourmis 
ELa  Mare  au  Diable 
ILa  Petite  Fadette 
rL'Abbc  '^^••(itantin  ^ 
fLT  '>uc 
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Primer  of  Health    .......  Stowell 

Practical  Exercises  in  English     .....  Buehler 

Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  1,        ....         .  Spear 

Plants  and  Their  Children          .....  Dana 

Primer  of  Work  and  Play  ......  Alger 

Progressive  Arithmetic     ......  Nichols 

Picture  Study,  Book  1       .....         .  Wilson 

Picture  Study,  Book  2       .....         .  Wilson 

Pioneers  on  Land  and  Sea           .....  MoMuny 

Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  *       .         .         .         .  McMurry 

Rational  Spelling,  Book  1  .  Rice 

Rational  Spelling,  Book  2  .  Rioe 

Studies  in  English  .....          Walsh,  Greenwood 

Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer          .....  Glover 

Story  of  American  History,  The  .....  Blaisdell 

Story  from  the  Poets        ......  Atwater 

Sight  Arithmetic             .  Bradbury 

Stories  of  Starland  .                                            .  Proctor 

Study  of  Words      .......  Trench 

Stories  from  English  History       .....  Blaisdell 

Seven  Little  Sisters          ......  Andrews 

Stories  Mother  Nature  Told         .....  Andrews 

Stories  of  Pioneer  Life      ......  Bass 

Stories  of  Ohio       .......  Howell 

Stories  of  New  Jersey       ......  Stockton 

Stories  of  Old  Bay  State    ......  Brooks 

Stories  of  Woods  and  Fields        .....  Brown 

Side  Lights  on  American  History,  Volumes  1  and  2  Elson 

Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers  .....  Burroughs 

Stories  of  Long  Ago                  .  Kupfer 

Stories  of  Old  New  Haven           .....  Baldwin 

Scnool  Physiology  .......  Conn 

Steps  in  English  ....... 

Stories  of  Plants  and  Animals     .....  Wright 

Stories  of  Earth  and  Sky  ......  Wright 

Stories  of  Birds  and  Beasts         .....  Wright 

Typical  Tales  from  Shakespeare  .....  Raymond 

Ten  Boys  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now  .         .  Andrews 

Thought  Reader,  The,  Book  1      ....         .  Summers 

True  Tales  of  Birds  and  Beasts  ..... 

Uncle  Robert's  Geography,  Part  3         .         .         .         .  Parker 

Word  Building       ......  Kellogg  and  Reed 

AVerner  Arithmetic.  Book  1         ....         .  Hall 

Ways  of  Wood  Folk                                     .  Long 

Wilaerness  Ways    .......  Long 

Young  Citizen                                                               .  Dole 

Young  American    .......  Judson 
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SERIES. 

All  the  Year  Round  (Strong)  .....  Ginn  &  Co. 
Part  1.  Autumn. 
Part  2.  Winter. 
Part  3.  Spriilg. 

American  Orations  .       G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons^ 

Vol.  1.    Colonialism,  Constitutional  Government,  Etc. 
Vol.  2.   The  Anti  Slavery  Struggle. 
Vol.  8.    The  Anti-Slavery  Struggle  (Continued). 
VoL  4.    Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

Child  Life  (Blaisdell)  •  Macmillaa 

(All  books  in  this  series  which  are  not  now  on  the  Text 
Book  list.) 


Choice  Literature  (Williams) 
Book  1,  for  Primary  Grades. 
Book  2,  for  Primary  Grades. 
Book  1»  for  Intermediate  Grades. 
Book  2,  for  Intermediate  Grades. 
Book  1,  for  Grammar  Grades, 
Book  2,  for  Grammar  Grades. 


Butler,  Sheldon  &  Co. 


Classics  for  Children  .....  Ginn  &  Co. 

Aesop's  Fables,  Stickney. 
Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  First  Series,  Stickney. 
Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  Second  Series,  Stickney. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Montgomery. 
Burt's  Stories  from  Plato,  Burt. 
Chesterfield's  Letters,  Ginn. 
Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 
DeFoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Lambert. 
Dicken's  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  McRae. 
Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha,  Wheaton. 
Epictetus»  Ginn. 

Fiske  lrving's  Washington  and  his  Country. 
.  Francillon's  Gods  and  ELeroes. 
Franklin:  His  life,  by  Himself,  Montgomery. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Part  1,  Wiltse. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Part  2,  Wiltse. 
Grote  and  Segur's  Two  Great  Retreats. 
Hale's  Arabian  Nights. 
Hatim  Tai,  Alger. 
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Heidi.  Dole. 

Heroic  Ballads.  Montgomery. 

Hudson  and  Lamb's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Hughes'  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  Robinson. 

Irving's  Alhambra,  White. 

Irring^s  Sketch  Book.  Sprague. 

Jean  Valjean.  Wiltse. 

JefTeries'  Sir  Bevis,  Kelley. 

Johnson's  Ra^las. 

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes,  Tetlow. 

Kingsley's  Water  Babies,  Stiokney. 

Iamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses. 

TsAm  from  Shakespeare. 

Litchfield's  Nine  Worlds. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Ginn. 

Martineau's  Peasant  and  Prince. 

Picctota.  Alger. 

Plutarch's  Lives,  Ginn. 

Riiskiu's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Selections,  Rusk  in,  Ginn. 

Scott's  Guy  Maniiering,  Yonge. 

Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Yonge. 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Ginn. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Allen. 

Scott's  Mar m ion,  Montgomery. 

Scott's  Old  Mortality,  Montgomery. 

Scott's  Quintin  Durward,  Yonge. 

Scott's  Rob  Roy,  Yonge. 

Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Ginn. 

Scott's  Talisman.  Holbrook. 

Selections  for  Memorizing,  Williams  and  Foster. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  Blaisdell. 

Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Stickney. 

Undine,  Alger. 

White's  Selborne,  Morse. 

Bimbi,  Ramee. 

Chamisso's  Peter  Schlemihl,  Alger. 

EcLBcnc  School  Reading  American  Book  Co. 

Lane's  Stories  for  Children. 
Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables. 
Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 
Baldwin's  Old  Stories  of  the  East. 
Baldwin's  Old  Greek  Stories. 
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Brat!H«h*8  Old  NotM' Stories. 

Shaw's  Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands. 
Shaw's  DiscoTerers  and  Explorers. 
Markwiok  and  Smith's  The  True  Citizen. 
Krovc's  Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Stephens. 
Clark's  Arabian  Nights. 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure. 

Pyle's  Prose  and  Verse  for  Children. 

Person's  Our  Country  in  Prose  and  Poem. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Chosen  People. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Greeks. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Romans. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  English. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Tliirteen  Colonies. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Great  Republic. 

Clarke's  Story  of  Troy. 

Clarke's  Story  of  i£neas. 

Clarke's  Story  of  Ca?8ar. 

Clarke's  Story  of  Ul\  sses. 

Scott's  Kenil worth,  Norri-*. 

Scott's  Quentin  Durward,  Norris. 

Scott's  Talisman,  Dewey. 

Dickon's  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Kirk. 

Kelly's  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors. 

Daiia's  Plants  and  Their  Children. 

Needham's  Outdoor  Studies. 

Holder's  Stories  of  Animal  Life. 

Holbrook's  R  'Und  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song. 

Morris'  Scripture  Readings. 

Rickoff's  Supplementary  First  Reader. 

Rolfe's  Fairy  Tales. 

Schaeffer's  Bible  Readings  for  Schools. 
Bakew ell's  True  Fairy  Stories. 
Logie  &  Luke's  Story  Reader. 
Dickens'  Little  Nell. 
Arnold's  Stories  of  Ancient  People. 
Baldwin's  Discoveries  of  the  Old  Northwest. 
Baldwin's  Conquests  of  the  Old  Northwest. 
Pitman's  Stories  of  Old  France. 
Abbott's  Boy  on  a  Farm. 
English  Classios   *       .         .         .         .    Maynard,  Merrill  St  Co. 
This  list  intsludes  about  three  hundred  different  books. 
See  catalogue. 
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Five-Cent  Classics 


Educational  Publishing  Co. 


Tills  list  includes  about  one  hundred  different  1x>o1e8. 


See  catalogue. 


Four  Great  Americans 


Werner  .School  Book  Co, 


Four  Great  Americans: 

Washington,  Franklin,  Webster,  Lincoln. 
Four  American  Patriots : 

Henry,  Hamilton,  Jackson,  Grant. 
Four  American  Naval  Heroes: 

Jones,  Perry,  Farrngut.  Dewey. 
Four  American  Poets : 

Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes. 
Four  Famous  American  Writers : 

Irving,  Poe,  Lowell,  Taylor. 
Four  American  Pioneers  : 

Boone,  Clark,  Crockett,  Carson. 
Great  American  E<lucators : 

Mann,  Lyon,  Paige.  Barnard,  Sheldon,  Wickersham, 
Bateman,  Filbrick. 
Four  American  Explorers : 

Lewis,  Clark,  Fremont,  Kane. 
Four  American  Inventors : 
Whitney,  Fulton,  Morse,  Edison. 
Four  American  Indians. 

Geographical  Readers  (Carpenter)  American  Book  Co. 

Asia. 

North  America. 
South  America. 
Europe. 

Graded  Literature  (Judson  and  Bender)  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Sixth  Book. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Book  Combined. 
Seventh  Book. 
Eighth  Book. 

Hawthorne  Readers,     ....     Globe  School  Book  Co. 

b  irst  Reader— Little  Folk  Tales. 

Sec  ond  Reader — Story  Land. 

Third  Reader — From  Many  Lands. 

Fourth  Reader— Nature  and  Life,  also  in  Parts  I  and  II. 

Fifth  Reader — Literature,  also  in  Parts  I  and  II. 
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Heart  op  Oak  (Norton)  .       D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Volume  I. 
Volume  11. 
Volume  ni. 
Volume  IV. 
Volume  V. 
Volume  VI. 

Lights  to  Literature,     ....     Rand,  McNallj  &  Co. 

FIVE-BOOK  SERIES.  EIQHT-BOOK  SERIES. 

Holton  Primer.  Holton  Primer. 

Book  1.  Book  1. 

Book  2.  Book  2. 

Book  3.  Book  3. 

Book  4.  Book  4. 

Book  5.  Book  5. 

Book  6. 
Book  7. 
Book  8. 

Nature  Series  (Bass).       .        .  .        D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Animal  Life. 
Plant  Life. 


New  Century  Historical  Readers, 
Book  1,  Indians  and  Pioneers,  Dutton. 
Book  2,  The  Colonies.  Dutton. 
Book  3,  Story  of  Indians  of  New  England.  Burton. 

New  Century  Readers,  .... 
Book  1,  For  Childhood  Days,  Thompson. 
Book  2,  Fairy  Tales  and  Fables,  Thompson. 
Book  3,  Nature,  Myth  and  Story. 

Riverside  Literature,  .... 
This  list  includes  about  200  different  books 

School  Reading  by  Grades  (Baldwin), 
Book  6. 
Book?. 
Books. 

ScRiBNERs'  Series  of  School  Reading,       .       Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
The  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson. 
The  Merry  Adventiu-es  of  Robin  Hood,  Pyle. 
The  Boy  General,  Custer  and  Burt. 


The  Morse  Co 


The  Morse  Co. 


Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co. 
See  Catalogue. 

.   American  Book  Co. 
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The  Howells'  Story  Book,  Howells. 

Herakles,  The  Hero  of  Thebes,  Bart  and  Ragesin. 

Lobo.  Rag  and  Vixen.  Thompson. 

The  Cable  Stor  j  Book,  Burt  and  Cable. 

Odysseus,  The  Hero  of  Ithaca,  Burt. 

The  Eugene  Field  Book,  Burt  and  Gable. 

Twelve  Naval  Captains,  Seawell. 

Poems  of  American  Patriotism,  Matthews. 

Fanciful  Tales,  Stockton. 

The  Hoosier  School  Boy,  Eggleston. 

Children's  Stories  in  American  Literature,  1660- 1860,  Wri^t. 

Children's  Stories  in  American  Literature,  1860  1896,  Wright. 

Kroy  and  Johnny  Bear,  Thompson. 

Don  Quixote.  De  La  Marche. 

Around  the  World  in  the  Sloop  Spray. 

Source  Readers  ik  Amsrican  History,  (Hart),   .   The  Macmillan  Co. 
VoL    L    Colonial  Children. 
Vol.   n.    Heroes  and  Patriots  of  the  Revolution. 
Vol.  III.    How  Our  Grandfathers  lived. 
VoL  IV.    The  Romance  of  the  Civil  War. 

Strppiko  Stones  to  American  LrrRRATxnLB  (Arnold), 


A  Reader  for  Fifth  Grades. 
A  Reader  for  Sixth  Grades. 
A  Reader  for  Seventh  Grades. 
A  Reader  for  Higher  Grades. 
Learning  to  Read. 

Standard  Literature  Readers,  University  Pub.  Co. 

Cooper's  The  Spy. 
Cooper's  The  Pilot. 
Scotfs  Rob  Roy. 
Irving's  Alhambra. 
Dicken's  Christmas  Stories. 
Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden.  etc. 
Scott's  Kenilworth. 
Cooper's  The  Deerslayer. 
Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Kennedy's  Horse  Shoe  Robinson. 
Byron  s  The  Prisoner  of  Chilloa.  etc, 
Bulwer-Lytton  s  Harold. 
Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 
Dicken's  Paul  Domley. 
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Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales. 

Hawthorne's  A  Wonder  Book. 

Irving's  The  Sketch  Book. 

Hugo's  Ninety -Three. 

Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

Hawthorne's  Snow  Image  and  Other  Twice  Told  Tales. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

Dicken's  Little  Nell. 

Irving's  Kniokerkocker  Stories. 

Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure. 

Cooper's  The  Water  Witch. 

Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Sewell's  Black  Beauty. 

Si  nuns'  The  Yemasse. 

Kingsley's  Westward,  Ho! 

Vemes'  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days. 

Wyss'  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Dickens'  David  Copperfield's  Childhood. 

Longfellow's  The  Songs  of  Hiawatha. 

Bulwer-Lytton's  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

Fairy  Tales. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrels. 
The  Peasant  and  Prince. 
Five  Great  Authors. 
Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 
The  Dutchman's  Fireside. 
Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair. 

Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish»  and  Other  Poems. 

Goldsmith's  Gray,  Burns,  and  Other  Romantic  Poets. 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Scott's  Waverly. 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 

Hans  Andersen's  Best  Stories. 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 

The  Princess  (Tennyson). 

Orimm's  Best  Stories. 

Tennyson's  Gkireth  and  Lynette. 

Ooulding's  Young  Marooners. 


Prose,  Poems  and  Stories. 
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Ten-Cent  Classic  Series  Educational  Pub.  Co. 

This  list  includes  about  100  different  Books.   See  Catalogues. 

Wake  Robin  Series  of  Biography  Silver.  Burdett  &  Co. 

Vol.  1.   Second  Reader  Vocabulary. 
Vol.  2.   Third  Reader  Vocabulary. 
Vol.  8.    Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  Vocabulary. 


World  and  Its  People  ....       Silver,  Burdett  &  Co- 
First  Lessons. 
Glimpses  of  the  World. 
Our  Own  Country. 
Our  American  Neighbors. 
Modern  Europe. 
Life  in  Asia. 
Views  in  Africa. 

Also  in  Parts  1  and  2  (separate). 
Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea. 
Hawaii  and  Its  People. 
The  South  American  Republics. 
The  Story  of  the  Philippines. 
Porto  Rico,  the  Lhnd  of  the  Rich  Port. 


Book 

1. 

Book 

2. 

Book 

8. 

Book 

4. 

Book 

5. 

Book 

6. 

Book 

?. 

Book 

8. 

Book 

9. 

Book  10. 

Book  11. 

Book  12. 

Young  Folks'  Library  of  Choice  Literature      Educational  Pub.  Co. 
Aesop's  Fables. 
Buds,  Stems  and  Roots. 
Dombey  &  Son. 
Friends  of  the  Field. 
Flower  Friends. 
Grandfather's  Chair. 
Great  Inventors. 
Grimm's  Fa^ry  Tales. 
House  of  Seven  Gables. 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book,  Vols.  1,  2,  8. 

Legends  of  Norseland. 

Little  Nell. 

Our  Authors. 

btories  of  Great  Men. 

Stories  of  Old  Germany. 

Stories  from  Garden  and  Field. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Tanglewood  Tales. 

Twice  Told  Tales. 

Wonder  Book. 
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Youth's  Companion  Series 


Ginn  &  Co. 


The  Wide  World. 
Northern  Europe. 
Under  Sunny  Skies. 
Toward  the  Rising  Sun. 
Strange  Lands  Near  Homo. 

New  Century  Readers  .....       R.  McN.  &  Co 
First  Reader. 
Second  Reader. 
Third  Reader. 
Fourth  Reader. 
Fifth  Reader. 
Sixth  Reader. 
Seventh  Reader. 
Eighth  Reader. 

The  Morse  Series  op  Readers  ....    Morse  Co. 

First  Book. 
Second  Book. 
Third  Book. 
Fourth  Book. 
Fifth  Book. 

The  Jones  Series  of  Readers  ....  Ginn  &  Co. 

First  Reader. 
Second  Reader. 
Third  Reader. 
Fourth  Reader. 
Fifth  Reader. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


Names  of  Books. 
Composition  and  Rhetoric 
English  and  American  Literature 
English  Composition,  Elementary 
English  Literature  and  Composition 
First  Book  in  Old  English 
Foundation  of  Rhetoric 
Inductive  Lessons  in  Rhetoric 
Introduction  to  English  History 
Lessons  in  English 
Modem  Comitosition  and  Rhetoric 
Paragraph  Writing 
Poetics  .... 
Practical  Exercises  in  English 
Practical  Rhetoric 
Principles  of  Argumentation 
School  Englisli 

Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist 


Authors. 
Lockwood  &  EmersoD 
Shaw 
Scott  &  Denny 
Webster 
Cook 
HiU 
Lewi» 
Pancoast 
Lockwood 
Smith  &  Thoma» 
Scott  &  Denny 
Aristotle 
Buehler 
.  Quackenbos 
Baker 
Butler 
Moulton 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


Names  of  Books.  Authors. 

Abbot           ........  bcott 

As  You  Like  It       .....         .  Shakespeare 

Birds  and  Bees       .......  Burroughs 

Bunker  Hill  Oration                  .....  Webster 

Canterbury  Tales   .......  Chaucer 

Childe  Harold        .......  Byron 

Christmas  Carol     .......  Dickens 

Conciliation           .......  Burk 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish        .....  Longfellow 

Essays         ........  Bacon 

Essays  on  Lord  Clive        ......  Macaulay 

E)«ay  on  Burns      .......  Carlyle 

Kssay  on  Elia         .......  Lamb 

Essay  on  Byron      .......  llacaulay 

Essay  on  Milton  and  Addison      .....  Macaulay 
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Es^ay  on  Johnson  . 
Essays,  Select 
Evangeline 

Fortunes  of  the  Republic  . 
Gettysburg  Speech,  etc. 
Hamlet 

Hero  as  a  Prophet  . 
History  of  Plague  in  London 
Historical  Essays 
House  of  Seven  Gables 
Hunting  of  the  Deer 
Greek  Heroes 
Idylls  of  the  King 
llliad.  Books  1,  6,  22,  24 
Ivanhoe 
Joan  of  Arc 
Julius  Ceesar 
Lady  of  the  Lake 
Lars 

Last  of  the  Mohicans 
Lyrics 
Macbeth 
Marmion 

Merchant  of  Venice 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream 
Nelson,  Life  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite 
Paradise  Lost 
Princess 

Revolt  of  the  Tartars 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
Solections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 
Selections 

Selections  from  Irving 
Selections  from  American  Authors 
Silas  Marner 
Sir  Roger  DeCoverly 
Snowbound 
Sohrab  and  Rustum 


Macaulay 
Maoaulay 
Longfellow 
Emerson 
Lincoln 
Shakespeare 
Carlyle 
DeFoe 
Macaulay 
Hawthorne 
Warner 
Kingsley 
Tennyson 
Pope 
Scott 
DeQuincy 
Shakespeare 
Scott 
Taylor 
Cooper 
Milton 
Shakespeare 
Scott 
Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 
Southey 
Dryden 
Milton 
Tennyson 
DeQuincy 
Coleridge 
Addison  and  Gk>ldsmith 
Coleridge  and  Bums 
Browning 
Edwin  Arnold 
Ruskin 
Wordsworth 
Webster 
Matthew  Arnold 
Thomas 

Eliot 
Addison 
Whittier 
Arnold 
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OpOvC/IlOS  ..... 

Succession  of  Forest  Trees 

Thoreau 

iaies  or  tne  Wnite  xlills 

*                 .  Hawthorne 

Tales  of  Wayside  Ion 

.  Longfellow 

Tales  of  a  Traveller 

Irving 

TalianriAn 

Scott 

Temoest 

ShakeftDflAre 

Twelfth  Night  .... 

Shakespeare 

Vicar  of  Wakefield 

.  Gh>ldsmith 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 

Lowell 

Woodstock  .... 

Soott 

GERMAN. 

A.fitlior8. 

A  US  dem  Staat  Friedericks  der  Qrossen 

•Trey  wag 

Aus  dem  L^ben  eines  Taugenichts 

.  Eichendorff 

Aus  Meiner  Welt 

Meissner 

oiiuer  oucn  onne  oucier 

Anderson 

Bilder  Aus  der  Deutsche  Literatur 

ikeiler 

Das  Deutsche  Buch  for  A nf anger 

ocnragamp  ana  van  i/aell 

Der  Schwiegersohn 

Baumbach 

Der  Zwerg  Nase  .... 

naun 

Die  Eisjungfrau  und  andere  Geschichten 

Anderson 

Die  Nonna  .... 

Daurooacn 

Die  Joumalisten  .... 

Freytag 

Harzreise  ..... 

Heme 

Einer  muss  Heiratben 

vviineim 

£ikKenar(i  .... 

ocnetiel 

Elements  of  German  Lianguage,  Parts  1  and  S 

ocnmipz 

f  rHU  ourge  .... 

.  omjornmn  n 

umrnjau  fveaut^r  .... 

German  Lessons,  Eisenbach 

collar 

Germelshausen  .... 

.  iierstacKer 

German  Grammar,  Brief  . 

wnilney 

German  Exercises  on  the  Immensee 

oacneKi 

Grerman  Dictionary 

Ueatn 

German  Reader,  Introductory 

Whitney 

German  Composition 

Hams 

German  Grammar 

Heissner 

German  Grammar 

Huss 

Germany  and  the  Germans 

.  Lodermann 

Gluck  Auf  ..... 

.  Wenckebach  and  Muller 

Hermann  and  Dorothea 

Goethe 

Hoher  als  die  Kirche 

.  VonHillern 

Immensee  .... 

Storm 
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Irrfahrten             .......  Gerstacker 

Jungfrau  von  Orleans      ......  Schiller 

L'Arrabbiata         .......  Heyse 

Maerchen              .......  Grimm 

Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  1        .         .         .         .  Guerber 

Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  2        .         .         .         .  Guerber 

Maria  Stuart         .......  Sohiller 

Minna  von  Barn  helm  Lessing 

Peter  Sohlemihl      .......  Chammisso 

Rosenresli             .......  Spyri 

Scientific  German  Reader          .....  Diepold 

Soil  and  Haben      .......  Freytag 

Studien  und  Plaudereien  ......  Stern 

Three  German  Comedies   .         .  Elz 

Undine        ........  Fouque 

WilhelmTell          .......  Schiller 

Woldnovellen        .......  Bernhardt 

Practical  German  Grammar       .....  Thomas 

BurgNeideck        .......  Ruhl 

Dsr  Gefrorene  Kuss,  with  Amerbach's  auf  Wache  Roquette 

Die  Nebelungen      .....  Walther  and  Hildeguard 

EineFrangen         .......  Eber 

Waldschulmeister  .......  Rosseger 

Fritz  auf  Fierien  ....... 

German  Composition        ......  Cor  win 

Weiner  Heimatklang       ......  Whitney 

•German  Lessons                                                 ,        \  Harris 


FRENCH. 


Consent  de  1813 

French  Grammar 

French  Reader,  Introductory 

French  Prose  Composition 

Herman! 

Historie  de  France,  Cours  Moyne 
La  Cigali  ches  les  Fourmis 
Xa  Mare  au  Diable 
La  Petite  Fadette 
L'Abbe  Constantin 
L'Evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort 
Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme 
Le  Gtondre  de  M.  Poirier 
Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon 
Jiile.  de  la  Seigliere 


Erckmann  and  Chatrian 
,    .  Whitney 
Whitney 
Baillot 
Hugo 
Ange  and  Petit 
Legouve  and  Labiche 
Sand 
Sand 
Halevy 
Dumas 
Moliere 
Augier 
Labiche  and  Martin 
Sandeau 
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Ifartin-'a  French  Lyrics 

Monte  Cristo 

Quat  re  vi  n  g  t -Treize 

Short  French  Grammar 

T(>ur  ilu  Monde  en  Quatre  Vingt  Jours 

Freuch  Syntax  and  Composition 


Bo  wen 
Dumas 
Hugo 
Qrandgent 
Verne 
Boutet 


LATIN. 


Cfesar's  Cxallic  Wars 
Geeear's  Gallic  Wars 
Oicero*S  Orations 
Cicero»  Select  Orations  of 
First  Year  Latin  Book 
First  Uitin  Book 
Latin  Orammar 
Latin  Grammar 
Latin  Composition 
New  Latin  Composition 
Ovid  Selections 
Virgil's  ^neid,  Books  1  to 
Virgil 

Veri  Homae 
latin  in  English 
Junior  Latin  Book  . 


«,  with  Vocabulary 


Allen  and  Greenough 
Kelsey 

Allen  and  Greenough 
Kelsey 
.    Tuell  and  Fowler 
.  Collar  and  Daniels 
Allen  and  Greenough 
Bennett 
Moulton 
Daniel 

Allen  and  Greenough 
Greenough  and  Kittridge 
Comstock 
Rolf e 
Judson 
Rolfe  and  Dennison 


GREEK. 


Anabasis       .        •  . 
Beginner's  Greek  Composition 
First  Greek  Book 
Greek  Grammar 
Greek  Prose 
Iliad,  Six  Books 


Xenophon 
Collar  and  Daniela 
White 
Hadley  and  Allen 
Jones 
Seymour 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Commercial  Geography     ......  Tilden 

Conim«fcial  Geography     ......  Adams 

Elementary  Physical  Geography  .....  Tarr 

Firrit  Book  in  Physical  Geography         ....  Tarr 

Pliysical  Geography         ......  Maury 

Physical  Geography         ......  Davis 

CDiiitnercial  Greography     ......  Redway 

New  Physical  Geography  ......  Tarr 
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HISTORY. 

Ancient  History  ..... 

Myers 

Colonies,  The                                   .  "  . 

Thwaite 

Division  and  Reunion  .... 

Wilson 

Formation  of  the  Union  .... 

Hart 

French  History,  Selections  from 

Super 

General  History  ..... 

Myers 

General  History  of  Europe 

Thatcher  and  Schwill 

Greek  History  ..... 

Myers 

History  of  the  American  Nation  . 

McLaughlan 

History  of  Greece  .... 

Botsford 

History  of  Commerce  in  Europe  .  , 

Gibbons 

Leading  Facts  in  French  History 

Montgomery 

Leading  Facts  in  English  History 

Montgomery 

Lectures  on  English  History 

Guest 

Roman  People  ..... 

Allen 

Ancient  History  ..... 

West 

SCIENCE. 

Botany,  Elements  of  . 

Bergin 

Botany,  Field  and  School  .... 

Gray 

Chemistry  ...... 

Williams 

Chemistry,  Elementary,  Inorganic 

Newth 

Essentials  of  Chemistry  for  Secondary  Schools 

Hessler  and  Smith 

Geological  Story  ..... 

Dana 

Human  Body 

Martin 

Mechanics.  Elementary 

Peck 

Physics,  General  ..... 

Hastinjgs  and  Beach 

Physics,  New  High  School 

Carhart  and  Chute 

Physiology,  Laboratory  Manual  of 

Peabody 

Physics,  Practical  .... 

Chute 

Physics                .     •  . 

Carhart  and  Chute 

Physical  Science  ..... 

Gauge 

Physical  Experiments  .... 

Harvard 

Practical  laboratory  Manual 

Chute 

Practical  Zoology  . 

Colton 

Problems  in  Elementary  Physics 

Pierce 

Strength  of  Materials  .... 

Mather 

Treatise  on  Steam  ..... 

Ripper 

Zoology.  Brief  Course  .... 

Packard 

£Iem.  Book  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism, 

Jackson 
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Animal  Activities:  A  First  Book  in  Zoology  French 
Animal  Studies  .         .  .  J.,  K.  &  H. 

Tbx^  Book  on  Geology  ...  Brigham 
I^ef  Course  in  General  Physics  .....  Hoadley 


MATHEMATICS. 


Algebra.  Higher     .......  Wells 

Algebra,  Essentials  of       ......  WeUs 

Arithmetie,  Commercial    ......  Thompson 

Oeomaifj,  Plane  and  Solid         .....  Wells 

Oeometry,  Plane    .......  Wells 

Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid         .....  Gtore 

Trigon-            "'iue         ......  Bowser 

TrigoinMiietnc.  lables       ......  Newcomb 

Trigonometric  and  Logarithmic  Tables  .  Wentworth 


CIVICS,  ETC. 

American  Citizen    .......  Dole 

Business  Law         .......  White 

<3ivil  Grovernment    .......  Fiske 

Civil  Government  of  Connecticut          ....  Douglas 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bookkeeping 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Office  Routine  and  Bookkeeping 

Phonography,  Complete  Manual 

Twentieth  Ci_Mitury  Stenog^phy 

Double  Entry  Drills 

New  Introductive  Bookkeeping 


Seavy 
Kirschner 
Schwartz 
Pitman 
Pitman 
Marshall 
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JANITORS  AND  ENGINEERS. 


High  School,  Addison  L.  Abell,  Head  Janit  ^r,  68  Carmel  St.,  $1,000 

Asst..         ....  750 

Francis  D.  Wiley.  Asst.,  192  Spring  St..      .  550 

I.  W.  Covert,  Asst.,  Morris  House.  Morris  Cove.  450 

Asst..                                .         .  400 

W.  fl.  Wakeman.  Chief  Eng.,  Asst.  Eng.  and 

Fireman,  64  Henry  St.,      ....  2.000 

Strong  School,  Fred'k  L.  Williams  and  Asst..  313  Grand  Av,,     .  1.320 
Winchester  School.  Dennis  O'Keefe  and  Asst..  216  Mansfield  St.,  1.100 
Eaton  School,  Waldo  A.  Gilbert  and  Asst.,  29  Hotchkiss  St.,      .  1.100 
Cedar  Street  School.  Huajh  J.  McManus  and  Asst.,  95^  Hill  St..  1.100 
Orange  Street  School.  Terrence  Donahue,  13  Wall  St.,     .  1,000 
Dwight  School  and  Kindergarten.  Wilfred  C.  Talmadge,  245  Or- 
chard St..      ........  900 

Horace  Day  School  and  Kindergarten.  James  S.  O'Brien.  101 

Hill  St   900 

Zunder  School.  Henry  W.  Blakeslee,  13  Park  St..  ...  900 

Roger  Sherman  School.  Frank  S.  Upson.  383  Whalley  Av.,        .  900 

Webster  School,  John  Shaughnessy.  21  Broad  St..  .         .  85^^ 

Skinner  School.  John  J.  Dillon.  22  Leonard  St.,     ...  850 

Wooster  School,  Timothy  J.  O'Donnell,  28  Sylvan  av.,  .  .  850 
Lovell  School  and  Kindergarten.  Charles  R  Stanford.  102  Nash 

St   900 

Washington  School,  Charles  P.  Brown.  190  Spring  St..    •         .  850 

Welch  School.  James  H.  McGlone,  518  Chapel  St.,                   .  800 

Woolsey  School,  John  W.  Hill,  61  Wolcott  St  ,      ...  850 

Shelton  Avenue  School.  Henry  G.  Boydston.  125  Shelton  Av..    .  800 

Hamilton  School.  Thomas  Carney,  651  Grand  Av..          .         .  850 

*'      John  J.  Dore.  Asst..  248  Hamilton  St.,           .  750 

Fair  Street  Scliwl.  Georg-*  W.  Porter.  44  Arthur  St.,        .         .  800 

Worthiiigton  Hooker  School.  George  W.  Beebe,  465  Dixwell  Av.  80t» 

Ezekiel  Cheever  School,  James  F.  Judge,  249  Crown  St..  700 

EdwarvN  Street  School.  George  A.  Cobb.  119  Nicoll  St  ,   .         .  700 

HalK>ck  Street  School.  Thomas  McKiernan,  30  Hallock  St„       .  7i)0 

Ferry  Street  Soho<.>l.  Francis  Ray.  219  English  St..                    .  700 
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Dixwell  ATenue  School,  Herman  Gebel,  168  Columbus  Av.,  .  450 
Quinnipiao  Ayenue  School  and  Lenox  Street  School,  Edward  N. 

Holaday,  167  Lenox  St.,  Annex,    .....  500 

Oak  Street  School.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  807  Oak  St„        .  400 

Davenport  Avenue  School.  John  J.  Skinner,  87  Greenwich  At.  .  400 

Orchard  Street  School,  August  Weil,  65  Daggett  St.,  400 

Humphrey  Street  School,  Patrick  Reynolds,  41  Nicoll  St.,  40O 

West  Street  School,  Lewis  H.  Short,  89  Spring  St.,  400 

Greenwich  Avenue  School,  Michael  J.  Reardon,  181  Plymouth  St.  400 

Carlisle  Street  School,  Julia  Coxson,  158  Carlisle  St. ,  425 
Lloyd  Street  School,  George  Davis,  138  Wolcott  St.,        .         .  .  400 

Woodward  School,  Erwin  B.  Ldllie,  89  Townsend  St.,      .  40O 

Whiting  Street  School,  William  E.  Short,  190  Meadow  St.  150 

Shelton  Avenue  Annex,  Henry  G.  Boydston,  125  Shelton  Ave.,  .  150 

Woodward  Annex,  Erwin  B.  Lillie,  89  Townsend  Ave.,  .  100 

Lloyd  Street  Kindergarten,  George  Davis,  188  Wolcott  St.,  100 

Dixwell  Avenue  Portable,  Herman  Gtobel,  168  Columbus  Av.,  .  75 
Greenwich  Avenue  Portable,  Michael  J.  Reardon,  181  Plymouth 

St   75 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THK 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

OF  THK 

NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

FOR  THE 

Year  Ending:  December  3J,  J 905* 
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2  CitT  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 

SCHOOL  OFFICEBS- 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
Terms  expire  third  Monday  in  September. 


ELI  WHITNEY,  President. 


Henry  A.  Spang,  841  Chapel  Street  1906 

Eli  Whitney,  100  Crown  Street  1907 

John  D.  Jackson.  86  Crown  Street.....  1907 

Jacob  B.  Ullman,  865  Chapel  Street  1908 

James  E.  Wheeler,  42  Church  Stieet  1908 

James  T.  Moran,  42  Church  Street  1909 

Frederick  A.  Betts,  42  Church  Street   1909 


The  regular  meetings  of  ihe  Board  are  held  on  the  second  and  tourih 
Friday  evening*  of  each  month  at  8  o'clock,  and  are  open  to  the  pul •lie 
unless  otherwise  especially  ordered. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


FINANCE. 

James  E.  Wheeler,  Eli  Whitney. 

schools. 

James  T.  Moran,  John  D.  Jackson, 
Jacob  B.  Ullman. 

school  buildings. 
Frederick  A.  Betts,  Henry  A.  Spang. 
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SUPERINTENDENT, 

Frank  H.  Beede,  424  Temple  Street. 

SECRETARY, 

George  T.  Hewlett,   *  87  Orange  Street. 

INSPECTOR  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS, 

Denis  J.  Maloney,  107  Mansfield  Street. 


OFFICES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

87  Orange.  Street. 

Open  from  8:15  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m.,  and  from  2  to  6  p.  m.  on  all  school 
days,  and  from  0  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  on  Saturdays. 


OFFICE  HOURS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  ON  ALL 
SCHOOL  DAYS. 

From  8:16  to  9  o'clock  a,  m. 
From  4  to  5  p.  m. 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 
SCHOOL  CALENDAR  FOR  J9054906. 


1906. 


Sept. 


I 

•rr  I    sa  * 

Jill  § 
^      X  ' 


1 

2 

3'    41    5    6  7 

8 

9 

10  11  12  13  14 

15 

16 

17  18  19  20  21 

22 

23 

24  25  26  27  28 

29 

80 

1    2    3    4  5. 

i 

6 

7 

8    9  10  11  12 

K5 

14 

15  16  17  18  19 

21 

22  23i24i25;26 

28 

29  30  31 

Oct  1 


Nov.    2                    12     3  4 

6    6    7    8    9  10  11 

'        12  13  14  151  16  17  18 

19  20  21  22  23  24  20 
3     2H  27  28  29.  30 


Dec. 


1906 
Jan. 


'  ,           1    1|  2 

3    4  5    6    7    8  9 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

24  25  26  27  28  29  IM) 

31|    .  '      1      ,  , 

1  2    3'    4   5.  6 

7    8  9  10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30  31 


Feb.  5 


1906. 


March. 


ApriL  I 


May.  ;  8 


June. 


10 


July. 


I 


£ 


1. 


3 
10 


2 

4  5  6  7  8  9 
11  12  13  14  15  10  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
26,  26  27  28.  29  30  31 

I 

1    2    3    4    5    6  7 
8    9  10  11   12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  2  5  2  6  27 

29  30 


28 


1.  2 

3 

Aug. 

1 

11 

2 

3 

4 

4    5    61  7 

8  9 

10 

«i 

7i 

81 

9 

10 

11 

11  12  13  14 

15  16 

17 

12 

13! 

14, 

15 

16 

17 

18 

18  19  20  21 

22  23 

24 

19 

20' 

21 

22' 

23 

24 

25 

25  26  27  28 

26 

27 1 

28, 

29 

30 

31 

1.    2    3    4  5 
6    7    8    9,  10  11  12 
13'  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  20 
27  28.  29  30  31 


J 


1  2 

3    4    5    6    7    8  9 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

24  25  26.  27  28  29  30 


21  3  4  5 
9,  10  11  12 


6  7 
13  14 


15,  16,  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24i  26i  26  27  28 
29  30'  31, 


Fall  Term  begins  Monday,  September  11;  ends  December  22. 
Winter  Term  begins  Janua  y  2;  ends  April  6. 
Spring  Term  begins  Monday,  April  16;  ends  June  26. 
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.  OFFICE  HOURS  OF  SUPERVISORS. 


Office  of  Board  of  Education* 


HARRY  HOUSTON, 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship. 
Mondays,  4. 3 > 5. 30  p.  m. 

ALMOND  H.  WENTWORTH, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing. 
Tuesdays,  4.30-5.30  p.  ni. 

JESSIE  I.  SCRANTON, 
Supervisor  of  Kindergartens. 
Wednesdays,  4. 30^-5. 30  p.  m. 

ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS, 
Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools. 
Thursdays,  4.30-5.30  p.  m. 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


FLAG  DAYS. 


On  the  following  dates  the  flags  are  to  be  displayed 
from  all  school  buildings: 


Perry  s  Victory,  .... 

.    Sept.  ID 

Battle  of  Antietam,  .... 

Sept.  17 

Battle  of  Saratoga,  .... 

Oct  17 

Comwallis  Surrender, 

Oct.  19 

Sherman  s  March  to  the  Sea,  . 

Nov.  14 

Cjarneld  born,  .... 

Nov.  19 

Battle  of  Princeton,  .... 

Jan.  3 

Battle  of  New  Orleans, 

Jan.  8 

Benjamin  Franklin  born. 

Jan.  17 

William  McKinley  bom. 

Jan.  29 

Abraham  Lincoln  bom, 

.    Feb.  12 

George  Washington  born. 

Feb.  22 

First  United  States  Congress, 

Mar.  4 

Thomas  Jefferson  born, 

Apr.  2 

Lee's  Surrender  at  Appomattox, 

.      Apr.  9 

Battle  of  Lexington, 

.    Apr.  19 

Inauguration  of  Washington,  . 

.    Apr.  30 

Founding  of  Jamestown, 

May  14 

Patrick  Henry  bom,  .... 

May  29 

Memorial  Day,  .... 

May  30 

Flag  of  Stars  and  Stripes  adopted  by  Congress, 

.    June  14 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 

June  17 
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HOLY  DAYS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 


OCCURRING  ON  SCHOOL  DAY8. 


1905-1906. 


Feast  of  All  Saints, 

Feast  of  Immaculate  Conception, 

Feast  of  Ascension, 


Wednesday,  Nov.  1,  1905 
.    Frtday,  Dec.  8,  1905 
Thursday,  May  24.  1906 


JEWISH  HOLY  DAYS, 


occurring  on  school  days. 


1905-1906. 


Day  of  Atonement, 
Feast  of  Passover, 
Feast  of  Passover, 


Monday,  Oct  9,  1905 
Tuesday,  April  10,  1906 
Monday,  AprU  16,  1906 


By  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pupils  detained  from  school 
on  account  of  the  above  named  Holy  Days  are  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
cusable for  the  absence;  and  are  not  required  to  make  up  lessons  lost 
because  of  such  absence. 

The  Committee  on  Schools  Instructs  teachers  that  children  de- 
tained from  school  on  account  of  the  above  Holy  Days  shall  be  reported 
as  perfect  In  attendance  during  the  year.  If  not  absent  or  tardy  at  any 
other  time;  that  a  credit  of  recitation  shall  be  given  to  each  child  so 
absent,  equal  to  the  average  credit  of  each  study  during  the  week. 

Pupils  may  be  admitted  on  each  of  the  days  named  In  the  preced- 
ing, before  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  without  being  marked  as  tardy,  provided 
they  bring  satisfactory  notice  from  their  parents  that  they  have  been 
detained  by  religious  services. 


The  schools  below  the  High  Schools  will  close  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
on  Wednesday,  November  30. 


HOLIDAYS. 


October  20, 

November  30,  December  1, 
February  22, 
May  30.  . 


Teachers'  Convention 
Thanksgiving 
Washington's  Birthday 
Memorial  Day 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


To  His  Honor,  John   P.   Studley,   Mayor  of   the   City  of 

Nezv  Haven  : 

The  Board  of  Education  presents  herewith  its  annual  report, 
as  required  by  the  City  Charter.  This  report  includes  the  re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Board,  the  reports 
of  the  Supervisors  to  the  Superintendent,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Boar^  on  Finance,  and  the  usual  statistics,  to 
all  of  which  your  attention  is  respectfully  called. 

Previous  reports  have  mentioned  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
school  population,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  the  annual 
increase  of  the  appropriation  for  school  maintenance  if  the 
present  standard  of  instruction  is  to  be  maintained,  and  also  the 
necessity  of  an  annual  appropriation  to  provide  school  rooms 
for  the  additional  numbers  to  be  accommodated,  but  the  figures 
given  this  year  by  the  Superintendent  present  these  facts  with 
greater  force  than  ever  before.  The  increase  of  3,000  pupils 
in  the  schools  during  four  years  is  an  average  of  750  per  year. 
In  that  period  what  is  equivalent  to  24  new  school  rooms  with 
seats  for  1,200  pupils  have  been  provided,  the  remaining  1,800 
pupils  have  been  placed  by  opening  two  unsuitable  rooms  in  the 
basement  of  Webster  School,  by  overcrowding  many  school 
rooms,  and  by  holding  double  sessions  in  a  number  of  districts. 
The  new  schools  now  provided  for  by  appropriation  will  add 
30  more  rooms  with  seats  for  1,500  pupils,  but  when  the  build- 
ings are  completed  there  will  still  be  300  unprovided  for,  and 
if  the  present  rate  of  increase  continues  this  number  will  have 
increased  to  over  1,000  by  the  beginning  of  a  new  year. 
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The  annual  expenditure  for  our  schools  is  very  large.  This 
expenditure  for  the  year  1906  will  reach  a  total  of  $581,600, 
including  the  appropriations  of  $516,491  and  adding  thereto 
bonds  falling  due,  interest  on  bonds,  insurance  and  office  sup- 
plies, which  are  paid  by  the  city.  This  sum  amounts  to  36  3-10 
per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  received  by  the  city  from  taxes, 
but  if  the  amount  received  from  the  state  for  the  schools  and 
which  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  and  the  amounts 
received  for  tuition  of  pupils  living  outside  of  the  district,  ag- 
gregating $67,970,  be  deducted,  this  percentage  is  reduced  to 
33  per  cent.  However,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  items 
of  interest  and  payment  of  bonds  do  not  belong  to  the  current 
expenses  for  1906,  but  are  an  inheritance  from  past  years.  In 
addition  to  the  sums  stated  above  the  city  must  pay  this  year 
a  note  of  $50,000,  the  amount  borrowed  for  a  school  building 
in  1905.  The  Superintendent  shows  that  the  average  expense 
per  pupil,  in  all  schools,  was  $24.02,  the  lowest  for  thirteen 
years  and  that  the  average  cost  per  pupil  of  the  salaries  paid  to 
teachers  was  $17.57,  which  is  less  than  in  any  previous  year  for 
fifteen  years.  The  Board  feels  that  its  corps  of  teachers  is  faith- 
ful and  efficient  and  that  the  salaries  paid  are  low  for  the  ser- 
vice rendered.  It  is  difficult  to  see  where  reductions  in  ex- 
penses can  be  made  without  impairing  the  service  or  eliminat- 
ing from  the  system  courses  of  instruction  which  are  demanded 
by  the  people. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

Eli  Whitney,  President. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  9,  1906. 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


REPORT 


OF  THB 


COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

The  Committee  on  Finance  presents  the  following  report  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  district,  as  required  . by  Section  27 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Board  : 


The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1905*  have  been  as  follows  : 


Received  from  Controller  for  current 
expenses 

Received  from  Controller  for  special 

expenses: 

Scranton  Street  School  Building  |65,640.00 
Additional  Land  Scranton  Street 

School  ....  1.000.00 
Additional  Land  Ezekiel  Cheever 

School        ....  1,250.00 


SECRETARY'S  ACCOUNT. 


RECEIPTS. 


67,890.00 


Received  from  Controller  for  free 
text  books  and  supplies  . 


16,637.32 


1500,246.32 


BOARD   OF  EDUCATION. 


EXPENDITURES. 

FOB  CT7BBEKT  EXPENSES. 

Salaries, 

Teachers  .  .         .  |316,282.58 

Janitors  ....  34,037.22 

Officers  ....  7,766.67 

Clerical  Assistants  4,370.00 

  1362,456.47 


Rent. 


Hamilton  School 

Offices  Board  of  Education 

Store  No.  88  De  Witt  Street 

Store  No.  51  Nash  Street 

House  No.  25  Gibb  Street 

Store  Four  Comers  . 

Store  No.  168  Lloyd  Street 

Greenwich  Avenue  Tot 

St  Patrtck's  T.  A.  B.  Building 


11,800.00 
800.00 
360.00 
400.00 
600.00 
180.00 
180.00 
35.00 
425.00 


14,780.00 


Fuel 

Printing 

Janitors 

School  room  supplies 
Apparatus  and  library 
Laboratory 


BuppUes, 

121,532.28 
1.257.63 
1,736.07 
2,023.52 
2,240.35 
1,008.72 


129,798.57 


Miscellaneous. 

Enumerating  children  1798.20 

Gas        .....  1,055.35 

Telephone  service               .         .  1,021.91 

Graduation  exercises.  High  Schools  235.28 

Express,  carting,  travel,  etc.  1,041.81 

Incidentals       .         .         .         .  1,154.00 

Electric  current  for  motors  and  light  1,160.69 

  16,467.24 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


Repairs, 


Buildings  and  grounds 
Heating  apparatus 
Furniture 
Blackboards 

New  furniture 

Equipment,  Boardman  School 
New   water  closets,   Ferry  Street 
School 

Total  current  expenses  . 


14.676.45 
1,885.96 
1,562.03 
274.06 


18,398.50 
1,020.54 
997.68 

1,800.00 


$415,719.00 


FOB  SPECIAL  EXPENSES. 

Scranton  Street  School  Building. 

Architects'  services  on  account  $  1,200.00 

Mason  work  on  account  contract  .  12,500.00 
Carpenter  work  on  account  contract  4,140.00 
Inspector         ....  472.50 

  118,312.50 

Additional    land    Scranton  Street 

School       ......  1.000.00 

Additional    land    Ezekiel  Cheever 

School    •   1.250.00 

  $20,562.60 


For  Free  Text  Books, 

New  books  and  rebinding  old  books  $10,400.00 
Pupils'  supplies  ....  6,237.32 

  $16,637.32 


Total  expenditures  ....  $452,918.82 
Balance  on  hand  .....  47,327.50 


$500,246.32 


NEW  HAVEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  FUND. 
Receipts. 


1905. 

Jan.    1.    Balance  in  Fund 
May  12.    Interest  to  April  30,  1905 
June  21.    Interest  to  May  31,  1905 
Error  in  crediting  interest  Sept.  30,  1903 

Total  ..... 


4.16 
.16 
.60 


$452.18 


4.92 
$457.10 
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Expenditures, 


Electrical  work 
Incidentals 
Chemical  laboratory 
Stair  rails 


1102.60 
48.96 
55.54 
250.00 


1457.10 


Total  receipts  to  date 
Total  expenditures  to  date 


1309,742.37 
309,742.37 


The  following  amounts  have  been  received  for  account  of  the  New 
Haven  City  School  District  and  paid  to  the  City  Treasurer  as  provided 
in  Section  108  of  the  City  Charter: 

From  State  of  Connecticut: 

Appropriation  for  Day  Schools,  Sec.  2,257, 

G.  S.  Conn.          ....  156,355.75 
Appropriation   for   Evening  Schools,  Sec. 

2,148,  G.  S.  Conn.           .         .         .  1,161.00 
Appropriation  for  apparatus  and  Library, 

Sec.  2.242,  G.  S.  Conn.     .                   .  1,035.00 


158,551.75 


From  Treasurer  Town  Deposit  Fund: 
Income  Town  Deposit  Fund 


1.318.80 


From  Tuition  of  Non-resident  Pupils: 
In  High  School 
In  Schools  below  High  School 


16,949.80 
1,008.29 


From  Sundry  Small  Receipts 

Total  amount  received  and  paid  City  Treasurer 


7,958.09 
65.56 
$67,894.20 


G.  T.  HEWLETT, 

Secretary. 
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The  following  property  owned  by  the  District  is  estimated 
as  nearly  -as  possible  at  its  original  cost  : 


Webster  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
Eaton  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Orange  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Dwight  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Dlxwell  Avenue  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Cedar  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Whiting  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Wooster  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
Skinner  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
Washington  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Edwards  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Oak  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Carlisle  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Strong  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Shelton  Avenue  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Woclsey  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
West  rtreet  School  lot.  building  and  furniture 
Greenwich  Avenue  School  let.  building  and  furniture 
Davenport  Avenue  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Humphrey  Street  School  lot.  building  and  furniture 
Hallock  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 
Lloyd  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Ferry  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Woodward  School  lot.  building  and  furniture 
Qulnnlpiac  Avenue  Tchcol  let,  building  and  furniture 
Lenex  Street  School  let,  building  and  furniture 
Orchard  Street  School  let,  building  and  furniture  . 
Welch  SchooMot,  building  and  furniture 
Winchester  School  let,  building  and  furniture 
Hcrace  Day  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Lovell  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
New  Fair  ftreet  School  let,  building  f)nd  furniture 
Hillheuse  High   School  lot,  and  paid  on  account  new 

building  ..... 
I'cirdman  Figh  Schecl  let.  building,  furniture,  and  equip- 
ment ..... 
Kindergarten  Building  on  Dwight  School  lot 
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Zunder  School  lot,  building  and  furniture   .  81,800.00 

Roger  Sherman  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  .  63,500.00 

Ezekiel  Cheever  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  .  36,000.00 

Worthlngton  Hooker  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  52,146.84 

Morris  Cove  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  4,000.00 

Two  Portable  Schoolhouses     .....  2,400.00 

Scranton  Street  School  lot,  and  paid  on  account  of  building  24,312.50 


11,968,244.87 

The  above  figures  probably  do  not  in  each  case  represent  the 
present  value,  but  the  total  is  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the 
value  of  all  the  above  school  property  of  the  district. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  an  inventory  of  all  school 
property  except  land,  buildings,  furniture  and  the  equipment  pf 
the  High  School,  made  January  i,  1906,  and  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  articles  are  estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  their 
present  value  : 

Free  Text  Books         .         .         .         .         .         .    $  45,964.51 

Library  books,  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.  .  33,187.20 
Apparatus  and  supplies  in  chemical,  physical,  biological, 

and  all  other  laboratories  ...  6,914.86 

Fuel,  stationery,  printed  blanks,  janitors'  supplies.  Kinder- 
garten, drawing,  sewing,  manual  training  and  all  other 
•miscellaneous  supplies      .....  33,000.00 


1119,066.57 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  E.  WHEELER, 

Chairman, 

New  Haven^  February  9,  1906. 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


I,  herewith  respectfully  submit  to  the  Board  of  Education 
my  sixth  annual  report  of  the  schools  of  the  New  Haven  City 
School  District.  The  period  covered  is  the  calendar  year  1905. 
The  report  is  not  intended  to  be  a  discussion  of  general  edu- 
cational matters  but  rather  a  statement  of  those  facts  and  con- 
ditions about  our  own  schools  which  call  for  special  considera- 
tion at  the  present  time.  Although  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  may,  with  propriety,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  press  and  through  public  gatherings,  offer  to  the 
community  his  views  on  general  educational  topics.  I  do  not 
think  diat  the  annual  school  report  furnishes  either  the  time  or 
the  place  for  such  an  expression  of  opinion.  The  report  aims 
to  be  in  fact  what  it  purports  to  be  in  theory,  viz.,  a  report  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  schools ;  such  a  report  as  may  be  of 
practical  assistance  to  the  Board  in  its  administration  of  the 
schools  for  the  coming  year,  and  such  as  may  furnish  to  those 
citizens,  who  may  give  it  a  cursory  reading,  practical  and  defi- 
nite information  about  the  schools.  To  this  statement  of  facts 
are  added  such  recommendations  and  observations  as  seem 
especially  pertinent  at  the  present  time. 

As  it  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  report,  to  deal  with  school  con- 
ditions in  great  detail,  and  as  a  plain  statement  of  fact  may  be 
considerably  influenced  by  the  Superintendent's  official  rela- 
tions to  the  schools,  it  is  important,  for  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  real  work,  character,  and  quality  of  the  schools,  that  they 
be  frequently  visited  and  inspected  by  the  members  of  the 
Board,  by  citizens,  and  especially  by  parents  whose  children 
attend  them. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


I. 

School  Buildings,  December  3),  ^90S. 

Number  of  school  buildings  owned  by  the  School  District. .  42 
Number  of  buildings  not  owned  by  the  District,  In  which 

schools  are  maintained  "  12 

Total  number  of  buildings   54 

Total  number  of  class  rooms  and  recitation  rooms   466 

Total  number  of  seats  in  class  rooms   19,474 

♦Valuation  of  school  property   11,968,244.87 


♦Frcm  report  Committee  on  Finance. 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


II.   School  Buildiags,  Owned  by  the  District^  in  the  Order  of  their  Erection. 


SCHOOL. 


Dale  of 
Erection. 


Material. 


No. 
Rooms. 


No. 
Seats. 


Whiting  Street  

Lenox  Street  

Eaton  

Dixwell  Avenue  

Wooster  

Dwight   

Skinner  

Washington  

Morris  Cove  

Edwards  Street  

Oak  S»reet  

Shelton  Avenue  

Orange  Street  

West  Street  

Woolsey   

Woodward  

Carlisle  Street  

Davenport  Avenue  

Greenwich  Avenue  

Humphrey  Street  

Hallock  Street  

Ferry  Street  

Lloyd  Street  

Quinnipiac  Avenue  

Welch   

Orchard  Street  

Winchester   

Horace  Day  

Webster   

Lovell  

Fair  Street  

Boardman  

Dwight  Kindtrgirien  

Strong  

Zunder   

Roger  Sherman  

Ezekiel  Cheever  

Worthington  Hooker  

Cedar  street  

Hillhouse  school  

Greenwich  Avenue  Portable. 
Dixwell  Avenue  Port*»ble  


1  QQO 
looVf 

oncK 

1 

Ai\ 

1  UAii 

1 

40 

4W 

Brick 

1  7 

TOR 

1  k/\H 
loOD 

W  ood 

1 7rt 

1  Hi{9 

xjiick. 

1 9 

Bnck 

^*> 

x£ 

AAA 

loO  1 

oncK 

IZ 

XjaICK 

1^ 
lO 

Wr»nH 

1 
1 

A*? 

1  «7n 

lO  i\J 

R  W 

<3 

o 

OOO 

lO  1 1 

A 

•* 

1871 

RrinV 

MA 

1  >i79 

Rrintr 
£>riCK 

1  o 

Di  iCK 

** 

1873 

Rrinir 

19 

IZ 

oncK 

A 
•* 

XO  1 D 

W  OOQ 

A 
•* 

lOO 

1877 

DnCK 

J 
* 

1(M 

lO  i  4 

Jj'  ICK 

A 
** 

1QA 

1877 

DriCK 

J, 
•* 

lOft 
xWf 

1880 

W  OOQ 

1880 

nriCK 

8 

384 

I'^rick 

A 

m7 

1881 

Brick 

4 

192 

1883 

Brick 

11 

522 

1883 

Brick 

4 

164 

1884 

Brick 

18 

873 

1888 

Brick 

12 

577 

1888 

Brick 

14 

672 

1889 

Brick 

12 

577 

1892 

Brick 

9 

419 

1894 

Brick  i 

26 

244 

1894 

Brick  1 

1 

40 

1895 

Brick  1 

19 

990 

1895 

Brick 

13 

544 

1896 

Brick 

13 

537 

1897 

Brick  • 

8 

376 

1900 

Brick 

11 

513 

1901 

Brick 

17 

808 

1902 

Brick 

54 

1,492 

1903 

Wood 

1 

48 

1903 

Wood 

1 

42 

416  17,377 
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BUILDINGS   NOT  OWNED  BY   THE   SCHOOL   DISTRICT   IN   WHICH  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS   ABE  MAINTAINED. 

Number  Number 

Name  of  School.                                of  Rooms.  of  Seata. 

Hamilton  (main  building)                                  14  546 

Hamilton  (second  building)                                 7  348 

Hamilton  (Annex)                                               4  175 

Wallace  Street  School.  .                                      4  184 

Horace  Day  Kindergarten  (store)                         2  40 

New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum                                 3  132 

St  Francis  Orphan  Asylum                                  7  318 

Woodward  Annex  (store)                                    1  60 

Gibbs  Street  (dwelling  house)                             4  151 

Liloyd  Street  Kindergarten  (store)                        1  40 

Lovell  Kindergarten  (store)                                1  40 

County  Home                                                     2  73 


50  2097 


Total  No. 

School 
Buildings. 


Total  No. 
Rooms. 


Total  No. 

Seats. 


Owned  by  School  District  

Not  owned  bv  School  District 


42 
12 


64 


416 
50 


466 


17,377 
2,097 


19,474 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAV^N. 


III.   School  Buildings  by  Districts. 


WEBSTER  DISTRICT. 


Z  5    1   Z  3 
as   1  au 

 j  

Number 
Pupils  per 
Teacher. 

Average  ' 
Salary 
per 
Teacher. 

.  * 
!/: 

Webster                                       14    |  721 

Oak  Street                                   4  273 

New  Haven  Orphan  Asylun- ...       3    ,  101 

48 
54 

52 
33 

1579 
550 
522 
567 

672 
194 
196 

132 

25  1,304 

47     i  ^568 

1 

1,194 

EATON  DISTRICT. 

Orange  Street                              15    ,  627 

Eaton                                        17  724 

Skinner                                      12  516 

Humphrey  Street                          4  166 

43 
43 
43 
42 

$608  666 
626     1  796 
684  686 

488     '  195 

1 

48     2,033  1       43     \    ?641  2,232 

'          ;  1 

WOOSTER  DISTRICT. 


Wooster   

  12 

609  , 

47 

$497 

680 

Fair  Street  

  9 

463 

45 

547 

419 

Whiting  Street  

 1  1 

29  1 

29 

700 

40 

22 

1.091 

45 

$524 

1,039 

HAMILTON  SCHOOL. 


Hamilton  fmain  building)  . . . . 

i  14 

668 

39 

$583 

546 

Hamilton  (second  building) . . . 

7 

426 

47 

483 

348 

Hamilton  Annex  

4 

186 

46 

638 

176 

4 

212 

43 

490 

184 

'  29 

1,381 

44 

$566 

1,263 
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DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 


Roger  Sherman  

Orchard  Street  

Dwight  Kindergarten 


 1 

No. 
Rooms. 

Number  | 
Pupils  per  ' 
Teacher,  j 

AveraRc 
Salary 
per 
Teacher. 

No. 
Seats, 

>  12 

1  440 

36 

$664 

484 

i 

610 

37 

692 

637 

1  4 

168 

40 

660 

164 

1  1 

I  46 

23 

660 

40 

1 

1  ^30 

1 

1  1,162 

39 

$666 

1,226 

WINCHESTER  DISTRICT. 


Winchester    18 

Shelton  Avenue  '  12 

Dixwell  Avenue  y  I  4 

Gibbs  Street   4 

County  Home  I  2 

GoflFe  Street  Portable  i  1 


938  ' 

47 

$666 

873 

660  1 

46 

606 

628 

161 

40 

460 

176 

169  ' 

40 

600 

161 

74 

37 

476 

73 

8 

8 

860 

42 

1,890        44     '    $564     ,  1,843 


LOVELL  DISTRICT. 


Lovell.  

Worthing  ton  Hooker  

Edwards  Street  

St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum  . . . 

Ferry  Slrret  

Ezekiel  Cheever  

Lovell  Kindergarten  


12 

493 

41 

'    $686  ' 

577 

11 

377 

34 

'     513  1 

513 

8 

309 

37 

'     546  , 

366 

I 

322 

46 

!     547  ' 

318 

371 

46 

,     606  1 

3H4 

8 

368 

46 

'     522  ! 

376 

1 

92 

46 

1     513  1 

40 

65      2,332         44         $546  2,564 
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DAY  DISTRICT. 


z  i 

^1" 

s-c 

U  2  *  ^ 
>--?^ 

<  ^ 

12 

614 

47 

§576 

577 

13 

583 

45 

578 

621 

Carlisle  Street  

4 

185 

46 

620 

166 

West  Street  

4 

209 

52 

524 

192 

4 

243 

41 

480 

196 

Greenwich  Avenue  Portable . . . 

1 

43 

43 

550 

48 

Horace  Day  Kindergarten  

2 

83 

41 

450 

40 

40 

1,960 

48 

$550 

1,840 

WELCH  DISTRICT. 


Cedar  Street  

  17 

883  . 

49 

♦567 

808 

Welch  

  11 

54;i 

49 

526 

522 

  13 

630 

42 

518 

544 

Hallock  

  8 

384 

48 

534 

384 

49 

2,440 

48 

8540 

2,258 

STRONG  DISTRICT. 


Strong  

Woolsey  

Lloyd  Street  

Ouinnipiac  

Woodward  

Morris  Cove  

Lloyd  Street  Kindergarten  

Lenox  Street  

Woodward  Annex  (Store)  


19 

979 

43 

$589 

990 

12 

5:^ 

44 

559 

580 

4 

176 

44 

550 

187 

4 

201 

50 

583 

1  192 

4 

167  ! 

42 

518 

160 

1 

26 

26 

350 

42 

1 

75 

38 

550 

'  40 

1 

61 

51 

550 

49 

1 

60 

50 

500 

1  ^ 

47 

2,269 

44 

$566 

2»290 

1 
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IV.  Teachers^  Including  Pnncipalst  December  3)^ 


Male. 


Female. 


TOTAL. 


In  High  Schools  '  19 

In  Grammar  Grades  |  1 

In  Primarj'  Grades  

In  Kindergartens  I 

Supervisors  ,  3 

Special  Teachers  I 

Supervising  Principals   9 


43  1 

62 

146  , 

147 

240  1 

240 

32  1 

32 

3  ' 

6 

1  1 

1 

2  1 

11 

Total  number  of  Teachers  and  Supervisors 


32 


467 


499 


V.   Pupils,  December  3),  1905. 


Number  in  Kindergartens   1,320 

"    Grade      1   3,304 

"    Grade     II   2,677 

Grade    III   2,559 

"    Grade    IV   2,298 

"    Grade     V   1,973 

"    Grade    VI   1,596 

Grade  VII   1,356 

"    Grade  VIII   869 

"  ♦Grade    IX   650 

"  •Grade     X   380 

"  •Grade    XI   343 

"  •Grade  XII   264 

of  •Post  Graduates   14 


Total   19,503 

HiUhouse  School : 

First  year  class   365 

Second  year  class   209 

Junior  class    22'Z 

Senior  class    169 


Total   965 


♦High  School. 
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Boardman  School: 

First  year  class   285 

Second  year  class   171 

Junior  class    121 

Senior  class    95 


Total   672 

Post  Graduates    It 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  all  schools   19,503 

Total  number  of  pupils,  Hillhouse  School   965 

Total  number  of  pupils,  Boardman  School   672 


VI.   Registration  and  Attendance  for  Schdol  Year  ending  June  27, 


1906. 


Total  enrollment  for  year  |  20,661 

Average  number  belonging  '    18,004 . 1 

Averatre  daily  attendance   |  17,022.9 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  !  94.6 

Number  of  absences  (half  days)   366,133 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness  .*.  

Number  graduated  from  Hillhouse(Junei 
Number  graduated  from  Boardman  ** 
No.  graduated  from  Grammar  Schools  " 


19,919 
17,257.2 
16,309.8 
94.6 
345,793 
11,222 
116 
77 
604 


Increase. 


742 

746.9 

713.1 


10,340 
2,219 


4 

48 


Number  of  grammar  school  graduates  who  received  certificates  for  High 

School  (June)  618 

Number  of  grammar  school  graduates  who  passed  examinations  for 

High  School  (June  and  September)    12 

Number  of  grammar  school  graduates  authorized  to  enter  High  School 

(September)   630 

Number  of  grammar  school  graduates  who  entered   High  School 

(September)  689 
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VII. 

First  Year  Class  at  High  School,  1904.  )905,  Schools  from  which  Pupils  came* 


1906. 

1004. 

In- 

De- 

crease. 

crease. 

61 

66 

6 

Orange  Street  

80 

69 

11 

Q 

0 

Hamilton  

23 

23 

Dwight   

40 

37 

3 

Roger  Sherman  

27 

30 

3 

32 

39 

7 

Shelton  Avenue  

28 

21 

"7 

Lovell  

61 

63 

2 

36 

22 

i3 

Washington  

23 

20 

3 

Cedar  Street  

33 

34 

i 

70 

86 

16 

Total  number  from  public  schools  in  New  Haven 

630 

619 

20 

From  Parochial  schools  in  New  Haven  

40 

41 

8 

49 

40 

9 

38 

12 

26 

676 

612 

63 

Vill.    Enrollment  by  Years  in  all  Schools. 


Year. 

Enroll- 

in- 

De.  1 

Year. 

Enroll- 

In- 

De- 

ment. 

crease. 

crease. 

ment. 

crease. 

crease. 

1880-1881  .. 

12,434 

.... 

1 

....  1 

i 

i  1893-1894  .... 

15,655 

202  1  .... 

1881-1882  .. 

13,273 

839 

1894-1896   

16,064 

409 

1882-1883 

12,668 

'606 

1896  1896  .... 

15,798 

.... 

266 

1883-1884  .. 

13,320 

662 

....  J 

1896-1897  .... 

16,235 

437 

1884-1886  .. 

14,067 

747 

1897-1898  .... 

16,559 

324 

1885-1886  .. 

13,671 

496  ! 

1898-1899  .... 

16,876 

317 

1886-1887  .. 

14,383 

812 

1899  1900  .... 

17,321 

445 

1887-1888  .. 

14,261 

122 

1900  1901  .... 

17,656 

335 

1888  1889  .. 

14,471 

210 

1901-1902  .... 

18,176 

520 

1880-1890  .. 

16,673 

102 

I  1902-1903  .... 

19,048 

872 

18901891 

16,103 

"476  ! 

1  1903-1904  .... 

19,919 

871 

1891  1892  .. 

16,496 

'393 

....  1 

1904-1905  .... 

20,661 

742 

1892-1893  .. 

16,463 

.... 

43  , 

1  1905  Fall  term 

1 

20,294 
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Ntsmber  of  Pupils  by  Districts^  December  3U  1905. 


1  1906. 

In- 
crease. 

1  De. 
crease. 

1 

Webster  district                                '      1  <UM 

Eaton  district   2033 

Wooster  district   1091 

Hamilton  Schrwil                               i  'l*\fi^ 

D wight  district  1  1162 

Winchestet  district   1890 

T^vaII  «1iof  f-if^f  OQQO 

Day  district  |  1960 

Welch  district  i  2440 

Strong  district  '  2259 

Hillhousc  School  '  965 

Boardman  School  l  672 

Post  Graduates  1  14 

1980 
1042 

XOOtf 

1118 
1799 

1866 
2225 
2204 
963 
640 
17 

'*53 
49 

44 
91 

94 

215 
55 
2 
32 

39 
"3 

1 

Total  j  19,503 

18,820 

683 

XI. 

Children  Attending  Schoolt  Public  and  Private,  October,  1905. 

\  1905. 

19CM. 

crease. 

De- 
crease. 

Number  attending  public  schools. . .  1  19,612 
Number  attending  private  schools. .  1  2,864 

i 

18,972 
2,937 

640 
.... 

'73 

Total  number  attending  school ...  22,476 

21,909 

567  1 

XII. 

Children  not  Attending  School  between  4  and  16  years,  October,  1905. 

1 

j  1905. 

1 

1904. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

Between  4  and  6  years  1  1,916 

Between  5  and  7  years   763 

1,788 
832 
190 

1,626 

1 

128  1 
..  1 

11  1 

  1 

"69 

Total  not  attending  school  |  4,489 

4,435 

1 

54  1 
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XIII. 

Number  of  Pupils  in  the  New  Haven  High  School  Pursuing  Various  Studies. 


English   1,615 

History — 

Ancient   863 

Knglish  287 

United  States   194 

Mediaeval  and  Modem. . .  82 

Mathematics — 

Algebra   807 

Geometry  546 

Trigonometry   32 

Mechanics    20 

Languages — 

Greek   46 

German   734  i 

French   182 

Latin    901 

Commercial  Studies — 

Stenography   104 

Typewriting   104 

Commercial  Geography  . .  69 

Penmanship   44 


Bookkeeping   127 

Business  Routine   113 

Science — 

Chemistry    176 

Physics   231 

Electricity   20 

Biology   166 

Physical  Geography   216 

Drawing — 

Mechanical   351 

Free  Hand   581 

Woodworking   146 

Machine  Work   98 

Forging   137 

Pattern  Making   68 

Sewinsr,  Plain   109 

Art  Needlework   80 

Dressmaking   54 

Domestic  Science   243 

Venetian  Iron   3 

Woodcarving   158 

Pottery   46 

Pyrography   43 


XIV. 
Evening  Schools. 

Total  number  of  pupils  for  season  ending  February,  1905   1.166 

Total  number  of  teachers  for  season  ending  February,  1905 . .  36 

Average  attendance  for  season  ending  February,  1905   516 

Salaries  of  teachers  for  season  ending  February,  1905   |4,401.25 

Total  cost  of  evening  schools  for  season  ending  February, 

1905.  75  sessions   |5,872.87 

Cost  per  pupil  in  average  membersliip. . .«   $11.38 

Number  of  pupils  attending  February,  1905   215 

Number  of  pupils  attending  October,  1905   711 

Number  of  pupils  attending  December,  1905   416 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  February,  1905   35 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  October,  1905   39 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  December,  1905   30 
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XV.   *  Cost  of  School  Maintenance. 

Salaries  of  teachers  (day  schools)   1311.958.08 

Salaries  of  teachers  (evening  schools)   4.324.60 

Salaries  of  officers  ,   7.766.67 

Salaries  of  clerical  assistants   4,370.00 

Salaries  of  janitors   34.037.22 

Rent   4.780.00 

Fuel    21,532.28 

PrinUng    1.257.63 

Janitors'  supplies   1.736.07 

School  supplies    2,023.52 

Apparatus  and  Laboratories   3.249.07 

Enumerating  children    798.20 

Gas   1,055.35 

Telephone  service   1.021.91 

High  School  graduating  exercises   235.28 

Express,  carting,  travel   1,041.81 

Electric  current  for  motors  and  light   1.160.69 

Incidentals   1.154.00 

Repairs  of  buildings  and  furniture   10,198.50 

School  books   10.400.00 

Pupils'  supplies    6,237.32 

New  furniture   1,020.54 

Equipment.  Boardman   997.68 


$432,350.32 

♦From  report  of  Finance  Committee. 

XVI. 

Average  Salaries  of  Teachers  by  Districts  Including  Supervising  Principals. 


Webster  District    $629 

Eaton  District    587 

Wooster  Disirict    573 

Hamilton  District    567 

Dwight  District    608 

Winchester  District    601 

Lovell  District    572 

Day  District   588 

Welch  District   .*   568 

Strong  District   597 
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xvu. 

The  salaries  paid  at  the  present  time  in  all  our  schools  to  teachers 
principals  and  supervisors  are  as  follows: 


1  man    |3,300 

6  men,  1  woman   2,300 

2  men.  1  woman   2.000 

1  man   1,900 

1  man    1,800 

1  woman   1,600 

4  men   1.500 

3  men   1,400 

3  men    1,300 

1  woman    1,250 

4  men,  1  woman   1,200 

1  man,  6  women   1,000 

4  women   950 

1  man.  6  women   900 

1  man,  3  women   850 

1  woman   830 

2  men,  3  women   800 

22  women   750 

3  women   720 

1  woman   715 

1  man.  30  women   700 

2  women   690 

2  women   680 

6  women   675 

2  women   670 

6  women   650 

21  women   640 

2  women   630 

6  women   620 

1  man,  104  women   600 

2  women   575 

1  woman   560 

53  women   550 

1  woman   530 

2  women   525 

72  women   500 

3  women   475 

1  woman   456 
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19  women   460 

1  woman   425 

35  women   400 

1  woman   380 

1  woman   375 

21  women   350 

17  women   300 

2  women   200 


Total,  499  teachers.  ♦|318,806 

Average  salary  for  all  teachers,  including  supervisors,  etc   |  639 

Average  salary  for  all  teachers  not  including  supervising 

principals,  supervisors,  special  teachers  ,   592 

Average  salary  for  High  School  teachers   853 

Average  salary  for  men  teachers  in  High  School   1,221 

Average  salary  for  women  teachers  in  High  School   714 

Average  salary  for  teachers  below  the  High  School,  including 

supervising  principals,  supervisors  and  special  teachers. .  600 
Average  salary  for  teachers  below  the  High  Schools,  not  in- 
cluding supervising  principals,  supervisors  and  special 

teachers    542 


*  The  amount  actually  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  during  the  year  Was 
considerably  less  than  this.  Owing  to  resignations,  illness  and  other 
causes  of  absence,  the  amount  paid  out  was  |316,282.58. 


XVIII.   Cost  per  Pupil  for  Calendar  Year  1905. 
Reckoned  on  average  membership  and  based  on  total  current  expenses. 


Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  all  schools   124.01 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  Kindergartens   16.94 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  Hlllhouse  School   48.94 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  Boardman  School   53.78 

Per  capita  cost  per  pupil  in  primary  and  grammar  grades   21.92 
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Cost  per 
Pupil  for  al 
Other 
Purposes. 

Cost  per 
Pupil  for 
School 
Books. 

1  ^ 

Ill 

Cost  per 
Pupil  for  all 
School 
Purposes. 

1 

Free  School  1     All  other 
1      Books.       '  Expenses. 

$17,892         $  68.626 
6,007  66,194 
2,420  66,978 
6,342  73,2;^ 
3,010  91,086 
8,667  81,:i52 

6,641  1:^0.719 
7,311  91,068 

7.309  94,606 

7.310  94,466 
7,319  92,968 
6.340  89,844 
7,349  95.961 
9,619  107,212 

10,400  99,437 

Salaries  of  1 
1  Teachers. 

1    1198,422  ' 
1  199,064 

i  i  iiiiiiiiiiiiii! 
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THE  GENERAL  AIMS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  schools  are  trying  to  do 
a  very  practical  work.  To  teach  children  to  read,  to  write  and 
to  spell  ;  to  train  them  in  the  use  of  the  English  Language,  oral 
and  written  ;  to  give  them  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
their  country  and  to  foster  in  them  an  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  of  its  institutions  ;  to  acquaint  them  with  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  with  the  industrial 
activities  of  the  people  living  upon  it  ;  to  instruct  them  in  ele- 
mentary music  and  drawing  ;  to  teach  girls  plain  sewing  and 
cooking  and  to  give  boys  some  practice  in  manual  work  ;  to 
cultivate  individual  tastes  and  capabilities  and  to  develop  the 
power  of  independent  thought  ;  to  as  simulate  into  American 
life  the  great  number  of  foreign  children  entering  our  schools 
every  year  ;  in  short,  so  to  train  boys  and  girls  that  when  they 
leave  school  they  may  meet  the  duties  and  the  obligations  of 
life  with  convictions,  with  intelligence  and  with  power  of 
achievement  ;  these  may  be  regarded  as  the  primary  objects 
which  the  schools  are  trying  to  accomplish  today. 


With  the  assured  completion  and  opening,  during  the  coming 
year,  of  three  new  school  buildings,  containing  a  total  of  34 
school  rooms,  the  situation  relative  to  school  accommodations 
seems  more  encouraging  at  the  present  time  than  it  has  for 
several  years.  The  three  buildings  to  which  I  refer  are,  of 
course,  the  partially-completed  eighteen-room  building  on 
Scranton  Street  in  the  Webster  District,  the  proposed  eight- 
room  building  in  the  Day  District  and  the  proposed  eight-room 
building  in  the  Woodward  section  of  the  Strong  District.  From 
present  conditions  it  seems  as  if  the  opening  of  these  three 
buildings  will  go  far  toward  solving  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
the  whole  problem  of  school  accommodations  for  the  sections 
of  the  city  in  which  the  new  buildings  are  located.  This  is 
especially  true  if,  as  now  contemplated,  the  Day-District  build- 
ing and  the  Woodward-District  building  are  each  enlarged  to 
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twelve  rooms  in  case  additional  rooms  should  become  necessary 
in  them.  In  the  former,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  addition 
will  be  needed  soon.  In  regard  to  the  Woodward  building  I 
shall  speak  later  in  the  report. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  next  September  when 
the  Scranton  Street  building  is  ready  for  occupancy,  four  years 
will  have  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  new  Cedar  Street 
building,  the  latest  grade  building  erected  at  the  present  time, 
and  three  years  since  the  opening  of  the  remodeled  Orange 
Street  building.  For  this  period  school  statistics  will  doubtless 
show  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  school  children,  a  much 
larger  increase  than  will  have  been  made  in  school  accommo- 
dations during  the  same  period.  For  the  four  years  ending 
June,  1905,  the  increase  in  school  enrollment  was  almost  ex- 
actly 3,000,  while  in  actual  average  daily  attendance  the  in- 
crease was  2,700.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  it  will  be  less  for 
the  four  years  ending  June,  1906.  To  accommodate  this  in- 
crease in  school  children,  on  the  plan  of  48  to  a  room,  from  56 
to  60  additional  rooms  would  be  required.  Including  the  Scran- 
ton Street  building,  of  eighteen  rooms,  and  the  Orange  Street 
building,  of  twelve  rooms,  and  estimating  that  the  equivalent 
of.  six  rooms  in  the  Cedar  Street  building  may  not  have  been 
in  actual  use  at  the  opening  of  the  building,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  for  the  four  years  ending  next  September 
we  shall  have  provided  from  20  to  25  fewer  school  rooms  than 
the  increase  in  school  children  will  have  rendered  necessary. 
Even  the  unusual  grant  of  two  new  buildings  the  present  year, 
providing  school  rooms  for  768  children,  will  furnish  accom- 
modations for  but  slightly  more  than  the  increase  in  school  en- 
rollment in  a  single  year.  I  do  not,  however,  wush  to  go  into 
this  matter  in  too  great  detail,  nor  to  deal  with  a  confusion  of 
statistics  ;  what  I  do  wish  is  to  emphasize  the  important  and 
easily-understood  fact  that  our  normal,  average  annual  increase 
in  school  children  is  about  700  and  that  this  is  the  number  for 
which  additional  school  accommodations  should  be  provided 
every  year. 

I  mention  these  facts  not  to  disturb  the  Board  nor  to  place 
undue  emphasis  upon  the  constant  need  of  additional  school 
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buildings,  but  rather  to  show  that  of  all  the  really  perplexing 
school  problems  with  which  the  Board  has  to  deal,  that  of 
school  accommodations  is  the  most  perennial.  It  is  never  set- 
tled ;  when  it  is  disposed  of  in  one  quarter,  it  appears  in  an- 
other, in,  perhaps,  an  aggravated  form.  New  buildings  one 
year  must  be  followed  by  additional  accommodations  the  next, 
if  satisfactory  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  constant  and  un- 
failing increase  in  the  number  of  school  children.  With  an 
actual  average  annual  increase  of  about  700  in  school  attend- 
ance, it  is  plain  that  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  school  accommodations  is  the  erection  of  a  large  school 
building,  or  its  equivalent,  every  year.  Anything^  less  than  this 
will  mean  failure  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  keep  pace  with  its 
growing  school  necessities.  To  say  that  the  municipality,  with 
its  other  numerous  financial  burdens,  is  unable  to  meet  this 
obligation  to  its  school  children  seems  to  me  an  untruthful  and 
unfair  reflection  upon  its  resources,  and  its  disposition  toward 
the  schools  ;  such  a  reflection  would,  I  believe,  be  repudiated 
by  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  city.  Although  I 
fully  realize  that  the  School  Board  is  expected  to  practice  strict 
economy  in  the  administration  of  all  its  departments,  yet  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  general  conviction  among  responsible  citi- 
zens and  taxpayers  that  the  provision  of  suitable  and  adequate 
school  buildings  for  children  actually  attending,  or  wishing  to 
attend,  school  is  a  duty  which  cannot  be  ignored  nor  treated 
with  slight  consideration. 

At  present  we  are  using  for  school  purposes  five  rooms  in 
rented  stores,  four  in  a  rented  dwelling  house,  and  ten  in  the 
basements  of  school  buildings,  a  total  of  19  rooms,  the  equiva- 
Unt  of  a  large  building.  Some  of  these,  considering  that  they 
Mere  not  constructed  for  school  use,  are  fairly  good  rooms,  but 
the  most  of  them  are  poorly  lighted,  inadequately  ventilated, 
unevenly  heated,  and  unsuitable  for  school  use.  In  addition  to 
the  use  of  these  rooms,  the  plan  of  double  sessions  has  been  in- 
troduced into  six  first-grade  rooms.  Under  this  plan  one  set  of 
children  attends  school  in  the  morning  from  8:30  to  12:30  and 
another  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  same  room  with  a  different 
teacher,  from  12:45  to  4:15.    Although  this  plan  has  enabled 
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the  Board  to  provide  school  accommodations  for  nearly  all  chil- 
dren who  have  applied  for  admission  to  school  this  year,  and 
therefore  has  its  advantages,  yet  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  re- 
quiring the  attendance  of  a  considerable  number  of  children  at 
those  hours  of  the  day  which  are  not  well  adapted  to  school 
work.  It  is  a  temporary  expedient  and  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  satisfactory  permanent  arrangement.  To  enable  the  Board 
to  provide  satisfactory  school  rooms  and  to  abandon  the  prac- 
tice of  double  sessions,  additional  school  buildings  are  much 
needed. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  situation  relative  to  school 
buildings  in  the  ten  school  districts,  beginning  at  City  Point 
with  the  Day  District  and  ending  at  Lighthouse  Point  with  the 
Strong  District  : 

Day  District. 

In  addition  to  all  the  regular  school  rooms,  there  are  now  in 
constant  use  in  this  district  two  rented  rooms  in  stores,  one 
school  basement  room  and  one  portable  building,  with  double 
sessions  in  two  first-grade  rooms  and  with  about  25  children 
not  admitted  to  school  at  all  this  year  on  account  of  lack  of 
room.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupil's  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  about  200.  The  proposed  new  building  will 
probably  relieve  the  congestion  in  all  parts  of  the  district  and 
will,  it  is  hoped,  render  unnecessary  further  use,  in  this  district, 
of  basement  rooms,  store  rooms,  or  the  portable  building.  To 
accomplish  this,  assuming  that  the  four  rooms  in  the  Greenwich 
Avenue  School  will  continue  in  regular  use,  I  should  suppose 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  open  at  least  six  rooms  in  the  new 
building  at  its  completion. 

Although,  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  report,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  new  building  has  not  been  determined,  yet  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  say  in  passing  that,  of  available  sites,  consider- 
ing the  interests  of  the  district  at  large,  the  location  now  con- 
templated on  Kimberly  Avenue  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
desirable.  Although  a  site  nearer  the  center  of  the  peninsula, 
on  Howard  Avenue  or  on  Greenwich  Avenue,  might  be  more 
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convenient  for  children  living  at  City  Point,  yet  the  Kimberly 
Avenue  location  can  easily  be  reached  through  the  extension  of 
Second  Street  and  is  nearly  as  convenient  for  residents  of  City 
Point  as  is  the  present  Greenwich  Avenue  School.  There  are, 
at  present,  children  from  City  Point  going  considerably  farther 
to  the  Washington  and  the  Day  Schools,  because  of  lack  of 
room  in  the  Greenwich  Avenue  building.  An  important  fact, 
moreover,  favoring  the  Kimberly  Avenue  location  is  that  if  a 
bridge  should  ever  be  built  across  the  railroad  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Grant  Street,  a  school  building  erected  on  Kimberly 
Avenue  near  the  extension  of  Second  Street  could  accommo- 
date a  large  and  populous  territory  to  the  west  of  the  tracks, 
relieving,  thereby,  all  the  other  large  schools  of  the  district. 

Welch  District. 

With  permanent  relief  in  prospect  for  the  congested  condi- 
tions in  the  Webster,  the  Day,  and  the  Woodward  Districts,  the 
most  serious  situation,  one  demanding  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  Board,  is  in  this  District.  Territorially,  the  smallest  of 
the  school  districts,  numerically,  it  is  the  largest.  The  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  at  present  is  about  2,450  ;  the  increase  in 
three  years  has  been  more  than  400,  while  this  year  it  is  more 
than  200.  Every  school  room  in  the  District  is  now  in  use, 
nearly  all  of  those  at  Cedar  Street  having,  each,  from  two  to 
five  pupils  above  the  maximum  number  of  48.  There  are  also 
in  use  two  basement  rooms,  one  each  at  Zunder  and  at  Welch, 
the  latter  having  been  reopened  last  September  after  remain- 
ing closed  since  the  opening  of  the  new  Cedar  Street  building. 
It  seems  inevitable  that  conditions  will  be  worse  next  year  and 
that  several  additional  rooms  will  be  needed  next  September. 
With  little  additional  room  available  within  the  District  itself, 
relief  must  come,  it  seems  to  me,  through  the  new  Scranton 
Street  School  in  the  neighboring  Webster  District.  In  regard 
to  the  general  situation  relative  to  school  accommodations  for 
this  District,  I  ask  that  the  Board  consider  the  following  sug- 
gestions, some  of  which,  as  they  stand,  or,  in  a  modified  form, 
must  be  adopted,  it  seems  to  me,  to  give  the  necessary  school 
room  : 
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1.  The  provision  of  every  room  in  the  District,  not  already 
so  provided,  with  the  maximum  number  of  48  seats. 

2.  The  division  of  the  hall  at  the  Welch  School  into  two 
school  rooms.  Such  an  arrangement  was  in  use  during  the 
erection  of  the  Cedar  Street  School  and  the  rooms  proved  sat- 
isfactory. I  make  this  suggestion  with  the  qualification  that 
this  step  should  not  be  taken  until  it  becomes  necessary,  as  a 
school  hall  is  too  useful  a  feature  of  a  school  building  to  be 
abandoned  unless  such  a  measure  is  indispensable. 

3.  The  transfer  from  the  Welch  to  the  Webster  District  of 
a  small  piece  of  territory  lying  to  the  west  of  Davenport  Ave- 
nue near  the  Zunder  School,  making  this  avenue  the  real,  as  it 
is  the  natural,  boundary  line  between  the  two  districts  through- 
out its  entire  length.  This  would  relieve  the  Welch  District  of 
about  150  children. 

4.  The  transfer  to  the  Welch  from  the  Webster  District  of 
the  Davenport  Avenue  School  building. 

Those  familiar  with  the  situation  of  this  building  may  re- 
member that  it  is  located  on  the  line  between  the  two  Districts. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  actually  in  the  Welch  District,  at  the 
present  time,  although  all  its  pupils  come  from  the  Webster 
District.  If  this  transfer  should  be  made,  the  children  now  at- 
tending this  school  would,  after  the  transfer,  attend  the  new 
Scranton  Street  School,  leaving  this  building  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion in  the  schools  of  the  Welch  District.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  tliis  transfer  that  occurs  to  me  is  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tance small  children  living  on  or  near  Davenport  Avenue  would 
have  to  go,  in  attending  the  Scranton  Street  School,  would  be 
considerable  ;  in  extreme  cases  it  would  be  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  either  one  room  in 
the  Davenport  Avenue  School  might  be  retained  for  the  Web- 
ster District  for  tlie  smallest  children  living  near  by,  or  small 
children  in  the  lowest  grades  living  in  the  vicinity  might  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  this  school,  going  thence  to  the  upper  grades 
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of  the  Webster  District  Schools,  or,  a  portion  of  Davenport 
Avenue  might  be  transferred,  with  the  school,  from  the  Web- 
ster to  the  Welch  District.  These  three  suggestions  amount  to 
about  the  same  thing,  except  that  if  either  of  the  first  two  sug- 
gestions should  be  adopted  the  children  would  still  remain  in 
the  Webster  District.  By  the  last  they  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Welch  District.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  minor  detail 
which  could  be  arranged  without  difficulty. 

I  regard  all  these  suggestions  as  practicable  and  in  them,  it 
seems  to  me,  lies  the  opportunity  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
the  District  for  at  least  a  year  or  two  longer.  A  division  of  the 
District,  which  is  occasionally  suggested,  owing  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  numbers  in  recent  years,  or  a  decrease  in  its  size  by 
setting  off  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  an  adjoining  district,  I 
do  not  advise  at  the  present  time.  The  suggestion  of  a  division 
is  made  in  the  interests  of  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  the  work  of  the  District.  I  do  not,  however,  regard 
such  a  step  as  necessary  for  this  purpose.  As  I  have  stated  ear- 
lier, the  district,  although  large  in  numbers,  is  territorially 
small  and  compact.  Its  school  buildings  are  within  easy  reach 
of  one  another,  either  by  walking  or  by  car,  a  car  line  running 
directly  through  the  center  of  the  District  throughout  its  entire 
length.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  difficult  to  visit  every  building 
in  the  District  in  a  single  half-day,  spending  considerable  time 
in  each  school.  Such  a  district  does  not  present  the  difficulties 
of  administration  that  are  found  in  a  district  like  the  Strong, 
the  Lovell,  or  the  Winchester,  in  which,  although  the  numbers 
are  less,  the  territory  is  larger  and  the  schools  more  numerous 
and  more  widely  scattered. 

The  Webster  District. 

In  this  district,  at  the  present  time,  all  the  school  rooms  are 
occupied,  two  basement  rooms  in  the  Webster  School  are  in 
use,  and  double  sessions  are  maintained  in  one  room  in  the 
Webster  School  and  in  one  in  the  Oak  Street  School.  The  new 
building  will  undoubtedly  relieve  the  congestion  in  this  quarter 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  should  make  it  possible  to  abandon 
the  use  of.  basement  rooms  and  the  practice  of  double  sessions. 
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If  the  Oak  Street  building  is  closed  when  the  new  building  is 
opened,  as  is  now  planned.,  it  will  doubtless  be  necessary  to 
open,  in  the  latter  next  September  at  least  eight  rooms.  If  a 
kindergarten  should  be  opened  at  that  time  and  if  the  Daven- 
port Avenue  building  should  be  transferred  to  the  Welch  Dis- 
trict as  has  been  suggested  earlier  in  this  report,  this  number 
would  be  increased  to  twelve  or  fourteen.  I  should  advise  that 
the  new  building  be  made,  at  the  start,  a  full  eight-grade  school. 

The  Dwight  District. 

In  this  district  there  has  been  but  slight  increase  in  numbers 
for  several  years,  the  number  of  pupils  at  the  present  time  be- 
ing almost  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  three  years  ago.  What- 
ever increase  in  numbers  may  take  place  after  the  buildings  of 
the  district  are  filled  can  probably  be  accommodated  in  the  new 
Webster  District  building  for  several  years.  I,  therefore,  do 
not  regard  any  recommendation  necessary  in  regard  to  school 
accommodations  for  this  district  at  the  present  time. 

The  Winchester  District. 

In  this  district  three  basement  rooms  are  in  use  in  the  Win- 
chester building  and  a  rented  four-room  dwelling  house  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Shelton  Avenue  School.  In  the  Dixwell 
Avenue  School,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  District,  there  are 
two  rooms  not  in  use,  one  of  which  was  made  vacant  by  the 
transfer  of  the  Ungraded  room  from  this  school  to  the  Goffe 
Street  building  two  years  ago.  Owing  to  the  distance  between 
the  Dixwell  Avenue  School  and  the  Winchester  School  and  to 
the  age  of  the  children  in  the  basement  rooms  of  the  latter,  it 
has  been  very  difficult  to  make  an  adjustment  between  the  rooms 
of  these  two  schools.  I  hope,  however,  that  next  September  it 
may  be  possible  to  abandon  one  of  these  basement  rooms  at 
Winchester  by  utilizing  one  of  the  vacant  rooms  at  Dixwell 
Avenue.  The  distance,  however,  between  the  Shelton  Avenue 
School  and  the  Dixwell  Avenue  School,  nearly  one  mile,  ren- 
ders any  attempt  at  adjustment  between  these  two  schools  im- 
practicable. 
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Among  the  plans  of  the  Board  for  the  near  future  should  be 
the  large  addition  to  the  Shelton  Avenue  building  which  has 
long  been  contemplated.  The  dwelling  house  on  Gibbs  Street, 
near  by,  is  not  a  suitable  building  for  school  use.  The  rooms 
are  small,  close  and  not  easily  ventilated.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  use  of  this  building  will  never  be  discontinued 
until  the  Shelton  Avenue  addition  is  made. 

Another  need  of  this  district  is  a  small  primary  building  lo- 
cated east  of  the  railroad  for  young  children  who  now  are 
obliged  to  cross  the  tracks  to  reach  the  schools  which  they  at- 
tend. Considering  the  number  of  children  who  cross  these 
tracks  several  times  daily  in  dangerous  places  on  their  way  to 
and  from  school,  it  is  surprising  that  a  serious  accident  has  not 
yet  occurred. 

Lor  ell  District. 

The  increase  in  numbers  in  this  district  has  been  about  lOO 
in  the  past  three  years.  There  is,  at  present,  no  congestion  in 
the  schools  of  the  district  west  of  Mill  River.  Last  fall  an 
eighth-grade  room  was  opened  in  the  Worthington  Hooker 
School,  leaving  one  room  now  vacant  in  this  building.  In  gen- 
eral, the  rooms  in  the  western  part  of  the  district  are  comfort- 
ably filled  and  I  do  not  regard  any  recommendation  necessary 
relative  to  additional  rooms  for  this  part  of  the  district.  East 
of  the  river,  however,  the  Ferry  Street  School  and  the  Ezekiel 
Cheever  School  are  both  full  and  an  addition  to  the  latter 
school  should  receive  early  consideration  from  the  Board. 

The  Eaton,  Wooster,  and  Hamilton  Districts. 

These  three  districts,  lying  adjacent  to  one  another,  occupy- 
ing an  increasingly  populous  territory  near  the  center  of  the 
city,  and  having  schools  with  many  characteristics  and  many 
needs  in  common,  can  best  be  considered  together.  How  far 
the  present  changes  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  will  affect 
the  schools  of  these  districts  cannot  now  be  easily  estimated. 
As  many  buildings,  however,  are  being  destroyed  and  as  many 
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families  are  moving  to  other  parts  of  the  same  districts  or  to 
other  districts  in  the  city,  the  effect  may  be  considerable. 

The  Eaton  District  is  one  of  the  large  districts  of  the  city, 
having  2,050  pupils  in  actual  attendance  occupying  three  large 
school  buildings,  viz. :  the  Orange  Street  building  of  thirteen 
rooms,  the  Eaton  of  seventeen  rooms,  and  the  Skinner  of 
twelve,  and  one  small  building,  the  Humphrey  Street,  of  four 
rooms.  Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  the  Orange  Street  Build- 
ing was  opened,  for  grade  purposes,  and,  by  a  slight  readjust- 
ment of  district  lines,  was  made  to  relieve  the  schools  of  all 
the  adjoining  districts.  Last  September  two  additional  rooms 
were  opened  in  the  Eaton  School,  a  first-grade  room  and  a 
combined  third-grade  and  fourth-grade  room.  At  the  present 
time  all  the  rooms  of  the  district  are  comfortably  filled,  with 
little  crowding,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  the  need  of  additional 
rooms  next  September,  although  such  need  doubtless  will  exist 
a  year  later. 

The  Wooster  District  is  a  small  but  crowded  district  in  a 
very  populous  section  of  the  city.  The  increase  in  school  at- 
tendance in  the  past  two  years  has  been  ^bout  150.  A  base- 
ment room  is  occupied  by  the  Kindergarten  in  the  Fair  Street 
School  and  double  sessions  were  opened  last  September  in  the 
first-grade  at  Wooster  and  also  in  the  same  grade  at  Fair 
Street.  Next  to  the  Welch  District  this  is  probably  the  most 
congested  district  at  the  present  time.  Children,  in  large  num- 
bers, seek  admission  to  school  every  fall.  Additional  rooms  will 
ahuost  certainly  be  needed  next  September  and  I  do  not  now  see 
liow  they  are  to  be  provided.  The  basement  room  in  the  Woos- 
ter School,  and  the  rented  outside  rooms,  the  use  of  which  was 
given  up  two  years  ago,  were  exceedingly  unsanitar>^  and 
should  never  be  used  again  for  school  purposes.  I  ask  the  at- 
tention of  the  Board  to  the  conditions  in  this  district  and  shall 
refer  to  the  matter  again  later  in  the  report. 

The  Hamilton  Scli(;ol  District  is  another  crowded  district  in 
a  congested  quarter  of  the  cit}'.  The  increase  in  school  attend- 
ance in  the  last  three  years  has  been  more  than  200.  The  Wal- 
lace Street  building,  opened  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  now  con- 
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tains  a  large  Kindergarten  on  the  first  floor  and  three  grade 
rooms  on  the  second  floor.  Additional  room  will  probably  be 
needed  next  September.  This  room  can  be  gained  by  provid- 
ing all  the  rooms  of  the  Hamilton  School  with  the  maximum 
number  of  seats,  by  opening  a  room  which  is  still  vacant  in  the 
Hamilton  School,  and  by  constructing  two  additional  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Wallace  Street  School,  a  plan  which 
the  owner  of  the  building  has  suggested  as  practicable.  When 
these  changes  are  made  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  school 
buildings  of  the  district  will  be  reached. 

To  meet  the  congested  conditions  which  plainly  exist  in  an 
increasing  degree  in  the  populous  quarter  of  the  city  occupied 
by  these  three  districts,  I  have,  heretofore  suggested  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  school  building  so  located  as  to  relieve  all  three 
districts.  This  building  is  needed  now  more  than  ever.  Steps 
should  be  taken  at  once  to  provide  the  school  rooms  which  will 
certainly  be  needed  in  all  or  in  some  sections  of  this  territory 
within  a  year.  Such  a  building,  however,  as  I  have  suggested, 
with  a  satisfactory  site,  would  cost  a  large  sum,  and,  fearing 
that  it  may  be  impossible  to  secure  an  adequate  appropriation 
for  its  erection,  I  wish  to  make  the  following,  perhaps  more 
practical  suggestions: 

1.  A  four-room  or*  a  six-room  addition  to  the  rear  of  the 
Wooster  building. 

Such  an  addition  could  be  made  to  this  building  without 
purchasing  additional  land  and  the  rooms  thus  furnished 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  District. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  present  two-story  addition  in  the 
rear  of  the  Eaton  building  to  the  third  story,  provided  that  the 
construction  of  the  building  allows  such  a  change  and  also  the 
erection  of  a  further  addition  to  the  building,  or  if  these  changes 
are  not  thought  advisable  the  erection  of  an  independent  four- 
room  building  in  the  yard  of  the  Eaton  School.  The  yard  of 
the  school  is  so  large  that  there  is  ample  room  for  either  the 
proposed  addition  or  the  independent  building  without  obstruct- 
ing the  light  of  the  main  building,  or  without  seriously  inter- 
fering with  the  use  of  the  yard  for  playground  purposes. 
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These  suggestions  seem  to  me  practicable,  and  although  a 
new  eighteen-room  building  is  needed  and  would  be  more  satis- 
factory than  the  additions  I  have  mentioned,  yet  the  latter  would 
furnish  the  room  that  is  immediately  necessary  and  the  ex- 
pense would  be  considerably  less. 

Strong  District. 

Territorially,  this  is  the  largest  school  district  in  the  city  ; 
numerically,  it  stands  third,  the  Welch  and  the  Lovell  leading 
in  number  of  school  children.  At  present  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  its  schools  is  about  2,275,  of  whom  about  770  live  east 
of  the  Quinnipiac  River.  Of  these  770,  215  attend  the  Strong 
School,  87  of  whom  live  in  what  may  be  called  the  Woodward 
District.  West  of  the  river,  all  the  schools,  viz. :  the  Strong,  the 
Woolsey,  and  the  Lloyd  Street,  while  not  crowded,  are  practi- 
cally full.  With  one  room  vacant,  however,  in  the  Strong 
School  and  with  the  relief  that  will  be  given  this  school  by  the 
erection  of  the  new  building  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district, 
the  schools  west  of  the  river  wilf  probably  be  sufficient  for  this 
part  of  the  district  for  the  immediate  future. 

East  of  the  river,  the  conditions  are  peculiar,  being  more  dis- 
tinctly suburban  and  rural  than  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the 
city.  This  part  of  the  district  is  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  more 
than  five  miles  in  length  from  its  northern  boundary  to  Light- 
house Point,  its  southern  terminus.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  seems  to  me  impracticable  for  the  Board  to  carry  out  here  its 
usual  policy  of  erecting  large  school  buildings.  I  doubt  if  a 
building  of  twelve  rooms  at  any  point  east  of  the  river  will  ever 
be  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  of  school  accommodations 
for  this  part  of  the  district,  at  least  for  so  long  a  time  as  anyone 
can  safely  hazard  a  prediction.  What  is  needed  is  a  series  of 
smaller  buildings  along  the  more  populous  part  of  this  section 
so  located  that  they  will  be  within  reasonably  easy  reach  of  the 
children  who  attend  them.  This  view  is  confirmed,  I  think,  by 
the  following  facts  :  Of  the  770  children  living  east  of  the 
river,  270  live  north  of  East  Grand  Avenue,  130  within  the  first 
half-mile,  and  140  scattered  along  the  remaining  mile  to  the 
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northern  boundary  line;  140  live  between  East  Grand  Avenue 
and  Ferry  Street,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile;  180  between 
Ferry  Street  and  Forbes  Avenue,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  far- 
ther south  ;  140  between  Forbes  Avenue  and  Fort  Hale  Road, 
a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  ;  and  the  rest,  a  compara- 
tively small  number,  between  this  point  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  district.  These  numbers  are  probably  not  exact,  but  they 
were  approximately  correct  when  they  were  taken  last  fall.  Of 
the  four  schools,  east  of  the  river,  which  accommodate  this 
stretch  of  territory,  the  Quinnipiac,  containing  four  rooms,  is 
located  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
district  ;  the  Lenox  Street  School,  about  half  way  between 
East  Grand  Avenue  and  Ferry  Street,  and  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  Quinnipiac  School,  contains  two  rooms,  only  one 
of  which  is  now  in  use ;  the  Woodward,  at  the  corner  of  Forbes 
Avenue  and  Townsend  Avenue,  and  approximately  a  mile  from 
the  Lenox  Street  School,  has  four  rooms,  all  crowded,  and  an 
additional  room  in  a  store  near  by  has  been  utilized ;  the  Morris 
Cove  School,  about  two  and  ^  half  miles  from  the  Woodward 
School,  contains  two  rooms,  one  of  which,  not  being  needed,  is 
now  vacant. 

The  Quinnipiac  School  has  been  full  for  two  years;  this  year 
the  first-grade  room  has  been  crowded  and  double  sessions  are 
being  maintained  for  a  portion  of  the  children  in  this  room. 
The  school  needs  relief. 

The  section  to  the  north  of  this  school  is  cold  and  bleak  in 
winter,  and,  in  many  parts,  the  travelling  is  very  bad  in  winter 
and  in  spring;  consequently  school  attendance  of  children  living 
here  is  very  irregular.  To  meet  these  conditions,  a  two-room 
or  a  four-room  building  should  be  erected,  as  the  Board  con- 
templates doing,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  District.  Such  a 
building  would  serve  the  double  purpose  of  providing  better 
school  facilities  for  this  section  and  of  relieving  the  congestion 
in  the  Quinnipiac  School. 

Although  it  has  been  hoped  that  with  the  erection  of  the  new 
building  it  might  be  possible  to  abandon  the  old  Lenox  Street 
building,  temporarily  at  least,  yet  if  the  new  building  is  erected 
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on  the  present  Woodward  site,  not  only  must  the  Lenox  Street 
building  continue  to  be  used  but  it  will  probably  be  necessary, 
within  a  short  time,  to  open  the  vacant  room.  It  will  be  better 
for  small  children  living  north  of  Ferry  Street  to  attend  school 
here  than  to  go  the  much  longer  distance  to  the  Woodward 
School. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that  an  appropriation  has 
been  made  for  the  long-needed  building  for  this  section,  and 
that  the  building  will  probably  be  in  use  within  hardly  more 
than  a  year.  The  need  of  this  building  has  been  stated  in  every 
annual  report  for  five  years.  Although  I  have  always  felt  that 
a  location  farther  to  the  north,  near  Ferry  Street,  would  accom- 
modate a  larger  number  of  children,  and  although  I  still  cannot 
escape  this  conviction,  without  ignoring  the  facts  that  I  have 
already  stated  in  this  report,  yet  I  wish  to  say  that  the  location 
is  not  a  vital  matter  and  that,  with  a  new  eight- room  building 
on  any  of  the  sites  that  have  been  considered  by  the  Board, 
school  conditions  in  this  District  will  be  far  better  than  they 
have  been  for  many  years.  In  fairness,  also,  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  add  that  the  Woodward  site,  for  school  purposes,  is  in  many 
ways  ideal,  being  large,  provided  with  ample  light  and  good  air, 
and  removed  from  most  of  the  noise,  dirt,  and  confusion  of  a 
more  populous  section. 

Briefly  made,  in  the  approximate  order  of  their  importance, 
the  recommendations  in  this  statement  are  as  follows:  I  hope 
that  the  Board  will  take  its  first  opportunity  to  urge  appropria- 
tions for  all  these  purposes: 

1 1  An  addition  to  the  Wooster  School. 

2.  Additional  room  for  the  Eaton  School. 

3.  An  addition  to  the  Ezekiel  Cheever  School. 

4.  An  addition  to  the  Shelton  Avenue  School. 

5.  A  new  building  for  the  northern  part  of  the  Strong  Dis- 
trict. 

6.  A  primary  building  for  the  Winchester  District,  east  of 
the  railroad. 
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I  have,  perhaps,  devoted  too  much  space,  in  a  general  report, 
to  this  one  subject  of  school  buildings.  I  feel,  however,  that  it 
is  an  exceedingly  important  matter,  a  matter  which  I  cannot 
pass  by  without  speaking  with  considerable  earnestness  upon  it, — 
one  in  regard  to  the  more  important  facts  of  which  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Board  and  the  public  should  be  kept  fully  informed. 


The  assertions  are  sometimes  made  that  the  schools  are  too 
expensive,  that  they  are  extravagant  in  their  methods  of  admin- 
istration and  of  instruction,  that  there  is  a  needless  increase  in 
expense  every  year  and  that  they  are  receiving  more  than  their 
share  of  the  public  funds.  Such  criticisms  may  be  merely  an 
expression  of  unreasoning  discontent  and  disaffection,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  may  be,  and  often  are,  honest  expressions 
of  opinion  by  those  who  are  not  parsimonious  in  their  attitude 
towards  public  expenditures.  In  either  case,  these  assertions 
should  not  pass  unnoticed  nor  with  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand.  The 
truth  should  be  told,  and  it  should  be  told  so  clearly  that  no  doubt 
may  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  one  as  to  whether  the  schools  are 
prodigal  or  economical  in  their  use  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  them. 
If  the  schools  are  extravagant  and  wasteful,  using  more  money 
than  necessary  to  accomplish  the  results  expected  of  them,  that 
fact  should  be  made  known,  and  reform  should  begin.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  not  extravagant  or  wasteful,  if  economy 
prevails,  and  if  full  value  is  obtained  for  every  dollar  spent,  that 
fact  should  also  be  made  known  and  the  schools  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  with  their  work  in  peace. 

What  are  the  facts?  For  the  calendar  year,  1905,  the  total 
current  expenses  of  the  schools  were  $432,356,  including 
$316,283  for  teachers'  salaries,  and  $16,637  text  books  and 
pupils'  supplies.  This  was  nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
penses of  all  the  city  departments.  The  increase  in  the  current 
expenses  of  the  schools  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  $44,096, 
about  $8,819,  or  2.3  per  cent,  a  year.  The  increase  in  teachers' 
salaries  in  five  years  has  been  $29,798,  about  $5,960,  or  2.1  per 
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cent,  a  year.  During  the  same  period,  1900-1905,  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  school  has  increased  from  17,321  to  20,661, 
an  equivalent  of  3.9  per  cent,  a  year.  The  total  increase  in 
school  expenses,  therefore,  has  been  2.3  per  cent.,  and  the  in- 
crease in  teachers*  salaries  2.1  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in 
school  attendance  has  been  nearly  twice  as  great,  viz.:  3.9  per 
cent. 

Furthermore,  a  total  expenditure  of  $432,356  for  the  current 
expenses  of  1^5  is  equivalent  to  $24.02  for  all  school  expenses 
for  each  pupil  in  the  average  number  enrolled  in  our  schools, 
while  $316,283  for  teachers'  salaries  is  an  equivalent  of  $17.57 
for  each  pupil.  .Not  for  thirteen  years  has  the  per  capita  cost 
for  all  school  expenses  been  so  low  as  it  was  for  the  year  just 
closed,  while  the  per  capita  cost  for  teachers'  salaries  was  lower 
for  1905  than  it  has  been  for  any  previous  year  since  1890.  For 
the  past  thirteen  years  the  per  capita  expense  for  all  school  pur- 
poses has  varied  between  $29.12  in  1897  $24.02  in  1905, 
while  for  teachers'  salaries  the  expense  has  varied  between  $19.45 
in  1898  and  $17.57  in  1905. 

The  per  capita  cost  should  be  the  real  basis  of  judgment  in 
considering  the  financial  cost  of  a  school  system;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  basis  on  which  a  judgment  can  fairly  be  based.  An  in- 
crease in  school  expenses  without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  pupils,  means,  of  course,  more  lavish  or  more 
liberal  expenditures  for  school  purposes.  Unless,  however,  the 
per  capita  cost  is  increased,  the  rate  of  expenditure  is  no  larger, 
although  there  may  actually  be  a  large  increase  in  the  gross  ex- 
penses of  the  schools.  The  rate  of  expenditure  may  even  be 
reduced  at  the  same  time  that  the  gross  cost  of  the  schools  is 
actually  increased. 

Following  is  a  list  of  fifteen  cities  showing  the  per  capita  cost 
for  all  school  expenses.  These  cities  were  selected  for  no  reason 
except  that  they  are  either  cities  of  about  the  size  of  New  Haven, 
or  are  prominent  cities  in  New  England,  or  in  states  near  by. 
The  per  capita  cost  or  the  figures  on  which  it  was  computed  was 
obtained  from  recent  school  reports  of  the  cities  represented : 
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Albany.  N.  Y   29.18 

Fall  River,  Mass   26.11 

Hartford,  Conn   40.00 

Jersey  City,  N.  J   30.06 

Lawrence,  Mass   28.73 

Lowell,  Mass   30.06 

Lynn,  Mass   27.02 

New  Britain,  Conn   28.00 

New  Haven   24.02 

Providence,  R.  1   29.59 

Somerville,  Mass   28.10 

Springfield,  Mass   27.59 

Syracuse,  N.  Y..   28.00 

Waterbury,  Conn   29.50 

Worcester,  Mass   |28.78 


Judged,  therefore,  by  the  actual  per  capita  cost  of  the  schools ; 
by  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  compared  with  the  rate  for  a 
term  of  years  in  our  own  schools ;  or  by  the  rate  in  New  Haven 
compared  with  the  rate  in  other  cities,  the  schools  in  this  city 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  extravagant  or  wasteful  branch  of  the 
public  service.  * 

While  I  believe  that  it  is  important  that  the  public  be  fully 
informed  in  regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  schools,  I  wish  to  add 
that  the  financial  cost  of  the  schools  should  not  be  the  sole  nor 
even  the  chief  standard  by  which  they  should  be  judged.  The 
quality  of  their  service  and  the  degree  of  their  efficiency  are 
much  more  important.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  citizens  generally  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  whether  the  tax  rate  be  a  mill  or  two  more  or  less, 
provided  they  are  sure  that  the  city's  finances  are  honestly  and 
efficiently  administered,  that  the  appropriations  are  wisely  made, 
and  that  there  is  a  reasonable  return  for  the  money  expe;pded. 
The  quality  of  the  schools,  however,  is  an  important  matter  to 
all  citizens.  Poor  schools  are  a  stigma  to  any  city.  The  fact  of 
poor  schools,  if  they  exist,  is  well  known  and  the  city  suffers 
from  it  at  home  and  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  a  rational, 
wide-awake,  progressive  system  of  schools  in  a  community  is 
one  of  its  most  important  public  institutions  and  one  of  its  chief 
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attractions  as  a  desirable  place  of  residence.  Good  schools  are 
a  good  investment. 

It  should  be  remembered,  furthemiore,  that  school  adminis- 
tration is  mainly  a  matter  of  business,  not  of  sentiment.  Good 
schools  cost  money ;  poor  schools,  however  cheap,  are  in  the  long 
run,  expensive.  In  school  administration,  as  in  any  other  busi- 
ness, it  is  impossible  to  get  something  for  nothing;  you  get  what 
you  pay  for.  Low  salaries  usually  mean  inferior  service  and 
crude  results;  good  salaries  mean  skilled  service  and  finished 
results.  While  there  are  certain  conditions  which  tend  to  render 
salaries  lower  in  New  Haven  than  in  many  other  cities,  such  as 
the  location  of  the  State  Normal  School  in  this  city  and  the 
presence  of  the  University  here,  yet  the  principle  is  universally 
true  and  is,  admitting  the  conditions  to  which  I  have  referred, 
as  applicable  here  as  it  is  elsewhere. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  $24.02,  considering,  especially,  the  cost 
of  schools  in  other  cities,  must  be  admitted  to  be  dangerously 
near  the  limit  of  the  cost  of  good  schools.  As  this  low  rate  was 
brought  about  not  wholly  by  a  more  economical  school  manage- 
ment, but,  to  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  necessity  of  assign- 
ing to  many  teachers  an  increasing  number  of  pupils,  on  account 
of  lack  of  needed  school  room,  this  low  cost  per  pupil  cannot  be 
viewed  with  unqualified  gratification. 


The  work  of  this  school  still  continues  to  be  of  good  quality. 
From  the  variety  of  its  courses,  the  completeness  of  its  equip- 
ment, the  scholarly  attainments  of  its  teachers,  the  generally 
good  work  in  all  its  courses,  and  the  efficiency  of  its  manage- 
ment, it  is  justly  regarded,  I  believe,  one  of  the  best  High 
Schools  in  the  country.  The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
during  the  fall  term  was  1,738,  of  whom  1,024  were  in  the  Hill- 
house  School  and  714  in  the  Boardman  School.  The  number 
enrolled,  January  i,  was  1,651,  an  increase  of  316  since  April, 
1903^  when  the  school  began  work  in  the  new  building.  The 
seating  and  working  capacity  of  both  buildings  is  about  2,100. 
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The  number  of  teachers  now  employed  is  62.  During  the  past 
year  eleven  teachers  have  resigned,  nearly  all  of  whom  have 
gone  to  more  attractive  positions  elsewhere,  several  having 
taken  places  of  trust  and  responsibility  as  high  school  principals, 
and  as  instructors  in  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Training 
Schools  and  Colleges. 

Last  June  a  class  of  222  graduated,  100  boys  and  122  girls. 
Of  the  233  pupils  now  preparing  for  college  in  the  High  School, 
46  are  planning  to  enter  on  the  Greek  requirement,  while  187 
will  olfer  German  as  a  substitute  for  Greek. 

The  Boardman  School, 

The  manual  work  of  the  Boardman  School  should,  especially, 
be  commended  both  for  its  educational  value  and  for  its  imme- 
diate practical  results.  Most  boys  who  graduate  in  good  stand- 
ing from  the  manual  courses  of  the  school  have  little  difficulty 
in  securing  desirable  positions  shortly  after  leaving  school.  In 
my  report  for  1903  I  gave  a  long  list  of  prominent  houses  in 
this  city  and  elsewhere  in  which  Boardman  graduates  were  em- 
ployed and  in  several  of  which  Boardman  boys  had  worked  their 
way  into  positions  of  considerable  responsibility. 

The  Commercial  Department. 

The  same  commendation  can  be  given  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment as  has  been  given  the  Boardman  School.  The  work, 
at  the  present  time,  I  believe  to  be  better  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  its  history.  Of  the  31  graduates  of  this  department  last 
June,  one  has  entered  the  Normal  School,  one  has  returned  to 
the  High  School  for  a  year  of  graduate  work,  and  the  other  29 
are  regularly  employed  in  business  houses  in  this  city. 

I  wish  to  renew  the  recommendation  that  I  have  made  here- 
tofore that  this  course  be  increased  from  three  to  four  years  in 
length.  I  have  no  reasons  to  offer  for  this  recommendation  in 
addition  to  those  I  have  given  in  former  reports.  Briefly  stated, 
they  are,  first, — of  the  seven  courses  in  the  High  School,  this  is 
the  only  course  of  less  than  four  years.    It  is  inconsistent  that 
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the  very  pupils  who  are  planning  to  leave  school  permanently, 
at  the  end  of  the  course,  to  go  into  business  occupations  for  life, 
are  the  only  ones  for  whom  a  brief  and  comparatively  super- 
ficial course  is  prepared.  These  pupils  should  have  at  least  as 
liberal  and  as  thorough  a  training  as  is  given  the  other  pupils, 
many  of  whom  are  to  continue  their  education  in  other  schools. 
A  High  School  Commercial  Course  is  in  no  sense  designed  to 
be  a  duplicate  of  the  ordinary  commercial  school  with  its  fre- 
quently guaranteed  short-cut  to  business  offices.  It  should,  on 
the  other  hand,  provide  a  good  general  High  School  education, 
giving  special  training  in  English  branches  and  exacting  work 
of  especial  excellence  in  these  studies.  This  is  first  and  most 
important.  Beyond  this,  it  should  give  such  training  in  purely 
commercial  branches  and  in  office  technique  as  will  prepare  the 
students  to  take  up  commercial  work  with  intelligence,  readi- 
ness, and  skill. 

My  second  reason  for  recommending  the  longer  course  is  that 
a  three-year  commercial  course,  in  a  school*  in  which  the  other 
courses  are  four  years  long,  will  always  attract  into  it  many 
shiftless,  purposeless  pupils  who  wish  to  secure  the  diploma  of 
the  school  but  who  are  not  willing  to  give  the  time  nor  make  the 
effort  and  sacrifice  that  the  longer  courses  require.  It  is  no  in- 
frequent occurrence  for  pupils  dropped  from  their  class  in  other 
courses  because  of  poor  work,  to  attempt  to  enter  the  Commer- 
cial Course,  in  order  to  graduate  with  the  class  from  which  they 
have  been  dropped.  Such  pupils  are  a  burden  to  the  department, 
an  interference  with  the  work  of  the  more  serious  and  more  am- 
bitious students,  and  their  habits  of  work  are  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  business-like  spirit  which  sTiould  prevail  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

I,  therefore,  reconmiend  that  the  present  classes  be  allowed 
to  complete  the  existing  three-year  course,  but  that  all  pupils  en- 
tering this  department  next  September  and  thereafter  shall  be 
obliged  to  follow  a  full  four-years*  course  prepared  before  that 
time.  If  this  recommendation  is  adopted,  the  change  will  add  to 
the  expense  of  the  department  but  it  will  increase  its  efficiency 
and  its  usefulness. 
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College  Preparatory  and  Scientific  Courses. 

From  the  Yale  Catalogue  for  1905-6  the  following  list  of 
graduates  of  the  High  School,  recipients  of  prizes  and  honors 
at  Yale,  has  been  prepared.  The  list  contains  twenty-eight  dif- 
ferent names: 


Class  of  1905,  Tale,  Academic  Course. 
Raymond  Henry  White  H.  H.  S.,  '01, 


Arthur  WUUs  Blackman, 

H.  H.  S.  '01, 
Irving  Nicholas  Countnrman, 

H.  H.  S.  '01. 
Charles  Washhurn  Nichols, 

H.  H.  S.  '01, 
Class  of  1906,  Tale.  Academic  Course. 
Stanley  Robinson  MacLane, 

H.  H.  S.  '02, 

Clarence  Sejrmour  Hutt,  H.  H.  S.  '02, 

Class  of  1907,  Tale,  Academic  Course. 
William  Sheldon  Whittlesey, 

H.  H.  S.  '03, 
Herbert  Lawrence  Malcolm, 

H.  H.  S.  '08, 
Everett  Robblns  Smith,  H.  H.  S.  '03. 
Class  of  1908.  Tale,  Academic  Course. 
George  Edward  CatUn,  H.  H.  S.  '04. 

Charles  Se3rmour,  H.  H.  S.  '01, 


Irving  Goldenburg,  H.  H.  S.  '04, 
George  Metcalf  Johnson,  H.  H.  S.  '04, 

William  Rockwell  Leete, 

H.  H.  S.  '04, 
Prank  Herman  Nettleton, 

H.  H.  S.  '04, 


Lucius  F.  Robinson  Latin  Prize; 
Philosophical  Oration;  Honors 
in  Classical  Languages  and 
Literature;  Clark  Scholar. 

High  Oration. 


Honors  in  Classical 

and  Literature. 
Honors  in  English. 


Languages 


Honors  In  Studies  of  Junior 
year;  Woolsey  Scholar;  Thom- 
as Glasby  Waterman  Scholar. 

Honors  in  Studies  of  Junior 
year. 

Philosophical  Oration. 
High  Oration. 
High  Oration. 

Honors  in  Studies  of  Freshman 
year. 

Honors  in  Studies  of  Freshman 
year;  Berkeley  Premium  in 
Latin  Composition;  McLaugh- 
lin Prize. 

Honors  in  Studies  of  Freshman 
year. 

Honors  in  Studies  of  Freshman 
year. 

Honors  in  Studies  of  Freshman 
year. 

Honors  in  Studies  of  Freshman 
year. 
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Class  of  1909.  Yale,  Academic  Course. 


Frederick  Hull  Cogswell, 

H.  H.  S.  '05, 
William  Adolph  Notkins, 

H.  H.  S.  '05, 


Samuel    Henry    Galpin  LAtiii 
Prize. 


Hugh  Chamberlain  Greek  Prize. 


Class  of  1905,  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
William  Klein  Simpson,  B.  H.  S.  '02,  Two-year  Honors,  for  Excellence 


Henry  Franklin  Brown,  B.  H.  S.  '02,  Two-year  Honors,  for  Excellence 


Charles  Edward  Fasser,  B.  H.  S.  '02,  Recipient  of  Sheffield  Graduate 

Scholarship. 

Class  of  1906,  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
Walter  Chapin  Chalker,  B.  H.  S.  '03,  Honors   for  Excellence   in  all 

studies. 

Herbert  Lee  Seward,  B.  H.  S.  '03,      Honors   for  Excellence   in  all 

studies. 

Ashley  Merwin  Andrew,  B.  H.  S.  '03,  Honors  for  Excellence   in  all 

studies. 

Israel  Simon  Kleiner,  H.  H.  S.  '03,   The  Rogers  Scholarship. 
Moses  David  Nathanson,  Prize  for  Excellence  in  Element- 

H.  H.  S.  '03,  ary  Spanish. 

Class  of  1907,  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

Samuel  Barnell  Rosenbaum,  Prize  for  Excellence  in  Mathe- 

H.  H.  S.  '04,  matics. 

Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  1905. 
Viola  Louise  Griffin,  B.  H.  S.,  Ethel  Childe  Walker  Prize. 

Yale  Law  School,  1905. 

Morris  David  Saxe,  H.  H.  S.,  Wayland  Prize. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  note  that  last  June,  ten  members  of  the 
graduating  class  at  the  High  School,  in  taking  the  examinations 
for  the  Scientific  School,  anticipated  Freshman  Chemistry,  pass- 
ing the  Chemistry  examination  for  the  Junior  Qass  with  an 
average  of  about  8o  per  cent.  One  member  of  the  class,  Nathan- 
iel Herz,  passed  a  perfect  paper,  receiving  a  mark  of  lOO  per 


in  all  studies;  Recipient  of 
Sheffield  Graduate  Scholarship. 


in  all  studies;  Receipient  of 
Sheffield  Graduate  Scholarship. 
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cent.  Under  the  circumstances  this  record  is  most  unusual  and 
commendable.  These  pupils  received  their  preparation  in  Chem- 
istry from  Dr.  B.  W.  McFarland,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  in  the  High  School.  All  the  facts  which  I  have  men- 
tioned speak  in  strong  commendation  of  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  school. 

Lectures, 

The  following  course  of  illustrated  lectures  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  school  last  year,  and  another  has  also  been  planned  for 
the  present  year.  These  lectures  were  given  in  the  Auditorium, 
some  during  school  hours  and  others  in  the  evening.  All  were 
very  interesting  and  were  greatly  enjoyed: 

Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin :   "Mt.  Pelee  and  Martinique.'* 

H.  G.  Buehler:  "Gettysburg." 

Prof.  H.  E.  Gregory:   "The  Yellowstone." 

Rev.  G.  H.  Ferris:  "Sicily." 

For  the  current  year  the  following  course  has  been  arranged : 

Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin:    "Antartic  Explorations." 
Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps:   "Benjamin  Franklin." 
Mr.  R.  A.  Purdy,  of  New  York :   "Julius  Caeesar." 
Mr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  of  Yale  University:    "The  Geography 
of  Deserts." 

Athletics. 

Granting  the  supposition  that  physical  exercise  in  the  form  of 
organized  athletic  sports  may  be  a  good  thing  for  young  people 
and  recognizing  the  fact  that  boys  of  High  School  age  will  be 
sure  to  find  some  means  of  gratifying  their  fondness  for  athletic 
sports  either  in  connection  with  the  school  or  in  other  ways,  the 
practical  question  for  the  school  to  decide  is  whether,  consider- 
ing the  matter  from  all  sides,  it  is  best  to  allow  athletic  organi- 
zations in  connection  with  the  school,  with  their  regulation,  su- 
pervision, and  control  by  school  officials,  or  whether  it  is  best  to 
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abolish  athletics  from  the  school,  placing  all  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  pupils  in  these  matters  upon  parents  and  other 
outside  authorities,  and  leaving  to  the  pupil  the  necessity  of 
gratifying  his  fondness  for  sports  in  organizations  not  associated 
with  the  school,— organizations  which  are  frequently  denomi- 
nated by  influences  which,  for  boys  of  High  School  age,  are  ex- 
ceedingly harmful. 

My  own  opinion  is  that,  while  every  case  must  be  decided  by 
existing  conditions,  the  former  is,  in  general,  the  wiser  course.  It 
seems  to  me  better  to  allow  High  School  boys  to  have  their  own 
games  and  contests  among  themselves  and  to  engage  in  friendly 
rivalries  with  other  schools  under  the  advice  and  the  symi>a- 
thetic  control  of  the  teachers  of  the  school  than  it  is  to  drive 
them  away  from  the  school  to  engage  in  these  contests  under 
conditions  that  may  be,  and  often  are,  distinctly  bad. 

It  is  true  that  abuses  may  creep  into  school  athletics,  that  are 
demoralizing  to  those  who  engage  in  them  and  harmful  in  their 
influence  upon  the  school  they  represent.  These  abuses  are, 
however,  not  so  much  characteristic  of  boys'  sporra  as  they  are 
the  result  of  the  present  dominant  tendencies  in  athletics  among 
older  men.  Boys  imitate  their  elders,  and  most  of  the  irregu- 
larities in  school  athletics  today  are  a  direct  inheritance  from  col- 
lege life ;  when  men  act  like  boys  it  is  difficult  to  make  boys  act 
like  men.  The  natural  tendencies  in  boys'  sports,  when  not  in- 
fluenced from  outside,  are  not  bad.  Boys  naturally  are  fond  of 
play  for  its  own  sake,  they  like  clean  sport,  they  are  fair,  friend- 
ly, and  generous  toward  their  opponents,  they  admire  physical 
strength  and  skill  in  either  friend  or  foe,  they  play  for  the  genu- 
ine enjoyment  of  the  sport  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
the  game.  This  spirit  is  one  of  the  fine  things  about  life  among 
school  boys.  To  win,  at  any  cost,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  to 
secure  athletic  advantage  by  diplomacy,  chicanery,  and  intrigue 
do  not  belong,  naturally,  to  boys'  sports. 

With  the  apparent  present-day  tendencies  in  athletics  and 
with  the  doubtful  standards  which  have  been  raised  school  ath- 
letics will  not  take  care  of  themselves.  They  must  have  super- 
vision and  control  by  the  school  authorities.   The  moral  tone  of 
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school  athletics  will  depend  ultimately  upon  the  stand  of  the 
principal  in  this  matter  and  to  him  should  be  given  by  the  School 
Board,  if  his  own  office  does  not  give  him  this  authority,  prac- 
tically autocratic  powers  in  their  control, — powers  which,  of 
course,  he  will  use  with  sympathy  and  consideration  but,  when 
necessary,  with  decision  and  firmness,  and  also,  if  occasion  re- 
quires, with  entire  disregard  of  the  wishes  and  the  opinions  of 
the  school. 

I  am  certain  that  a  determined  and  high-minded  principal, 
supported  by  school  officials,  can  so  control  school  athletics,  not 
only  on  school  days  and  on  school  grounds,  but  also  on  holidays 
and  away  from  the  school,  as  to  eliminate  ^11  objectionable  fea- 
tures from  athletic  contests,  to  confine  them  within  the  natural 
limitations  of  school  boys'  games,  to  prevent  their  interference 
with  regular  school  work  and  to  create  a  sane,  healthy,  and  honest 
interest  in  them.  When  this  is  acomplished,  athletics  are  a  use- 
ful feature  of  school  life.  They  promote  an  interest  in  outdoor 
life,  beget  a  desire  for  good  health  and  for  bodily  strength  and 
skill,  and,  more  than  all  else,  substitute  an  interest  in  things 
wholesome  and  legitimate  for  other  interests  that  might  be  harm- 
ful and  demoralizing.  When,  moreover,  any  school  has  learned 
to  hold  up,  as  its  ideals,  fair  play,  clean  sport,  and  manly  con- 
tests and  to  realize  that  defeat  in  honor  is  better  than  victory 
in  disgrace,  this  spirit  cannot  fail  to  work  for  good  in  the  gen- 
eral morale  of  the  school. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  if,  at  any  time,  any  branch  of 
athletic  sports  should  prove  injurious,  physically  or  morally,  it 
should  promptly  be  abolished,  and  that  if  the  general  influence 
of  athletics  in  a  school  should  prove  permanently  harmful  they 
should  unhesitatingly  be  discontinued. 

In  our  High  School  there  has  been  noticeable  improvement 
in  athletic  tendencies  in  the  last  half-dozen  years.  Several  of  the 
men  teachers  are  actively  interested  in  athletics  and  give  valuable 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  management  of  the  athletic  organi- 
zations of  the  school.  No  pupil  is  allowed  to  take  part  in  any 
game  unless  he  is  a  regular  member  of  the  school  in  full  stand- 
ing.  A  mark  of  "deficient"  in  any  study  for  one  month  debars 
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the  pupil  from  membership  in  any  team  until  the  mark  is  re- 
moved by  a  special  examination  or  until  a  later  month's  report 
has  no  '^deficient''  mark.  These  rules  are  strictly  enforced,  and 
although  they  frequently  have  prevented  the  participation  of 
good  players  in  the  games  of  the  school,  yet  they  have  greatly 
improved  the  personnel  and  the  general  character  of  the  teams. 

THE  SCHOOLS  AND  OUR  FOREIGN  CHILDREN. 

There  is  one  feature  of  school  work  which  is  of  great  interest 
and  importance  and,  yet,  about  which  little  is  known  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  I  refer  to  the  training  of  children  of  foreign  birth 
or  foreign  parentage  who  enter  our  schools  in  large  numbers 
every  year.  Sometime  ago  in  making  an  investigation  of  the  na- 
tionalities of  our  school  children,  I  obtained  the  following  inter- 
esting facts  from  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington. At  the  time  the  census  of  1900  was  taken  there  were 
living  in  New  Haven  30,802  persons  bom  in  foreign  countries, 
considerably  more  than  25  per  cent  of  our  entire  population. 
This  number  included  immigrants  from  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope, from  Japan,  India,  China,  Australia,  Canada,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Cuba,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  addition  to 
these,  29  were  from  other  countries  in  Asia,  4  from  Atlantic 
Islands,  i  from  Pacific  Islands,  15  from  South  America,  and 
17  were  born  at  sea.  The  same  census  also  showed  that  in  1900 
there  were  living  in  this  city  60,159  persons  both  of  whose  pa- 
rents were  born  in  foreign  countries,  Italians,  Germans,  and 
Russians  being  most  numerous.  This  number,  of  course,  in- 
cluded persons  of  all  ages,  both  children  and  adults.  About  56 
per  cent.,  therefore,  of  our  population  was,  at  that  time,  of  for- 
eign parentage,  more  than  one-half  of  them  being  themselves  of 
foreign  birth ;  at  least  30,000  were  of  non-English  speaking  na- 
tionalities. I  do  not  know  how  many  of  these  were  children  in 
our  schools,  but,  probably  the  number  was  about  5,000.  In  one 
school  98  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  children  of  foreign-born 
parents  and  in  five  of  the  twelve  rooms  every  child  was  of  for- 
eign parentage.   The  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Im- 
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migration  for  1905  shows  that  last  year  26,174  immigrants  came 
to  Connecticut,  this  number  being  almost  exactly  twice  the  num- 
ber that  came  in  1900.  Of  these  26,174,  nearly  24,000  were 
non-English  speaking,  the  Italians  leading  with  7,641. 

These  facts  show  how  serious  is  the  problem  of  the  public 
schools  and  how  important  it  is  that  they  meet  this  problem  with 
affective  school-room  work  and  with  broad,  sympathetic,  and 
humanitarian  spirit.  Many  of  these  foreign  children  when  they 
first  reach  our  schools,  cannot  speak  or  understand  the  English 
language  and  most  of  them  come  from  homes  where  foreign 
ideas  and  foreign  standards  of  living  prevail.  The  schools  are 
to  receive  these  children,  to  instruct  them  in  the  studies  they 
most  need,  and  to  familiarize  them  with  American  views  of  life. 

While  our  course  of  study  applies  in  general  to  all  schools, 
some  of  the  special  features  of  our  school  work  with  these  chil- 
dren are 

(a)  Special  rooms  for  non-English  speaking  children;  we 
need  more. 

(b)  Special  instruction  in  English;  especially  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  speaking. 

(c)  Special  instruction  in  American  History  and  in  the 
spirit  of  our  national  traditions  and  institutions. 

(d)  Elementary  instruction  in  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

In  general,  these  children  are  obedient,  responsive,  apprecia- 
tive, and  loyal.  In  such  elements  of  a  good  a  school  as  punct- 
uality, regularity,  attention,  industry,  enthusiasm,  and  ambition, 
our  foreign  schools  stand  high.  It  is  not  surprising,  perhaps, 
that  these  children,  having  so  few  outside  interests,  being 
thrown  so  largely  upon  their  own  efforts  for  what  they  get  in 
life,  and  being  so  dependent  upon  school  for  their  hopes  of  ma- 
terial advancement,  should  show  great  industry  and  ambition  in 
their  school  work,  but  that  in  comparative  scholarship  these  chil- 
dren should  do  so  well  is  astonjshing.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
mid-year  reports  of  the  work  of  the  first-year  class  in  the  High 
School  to  show  that,  of  the  fourteen  grammar  schools  sending 
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pupils  to  the  High  School,  the  highest  record  in  scholarship  is 
held  by  pupils  from  foreign  schools. 

On  the  whole,  the  schools  are  dealing  with  this  problem  with 
surprising  efficiency, — an  efficiency,  due,  I  believe  to 

1.  The  liberal  attitude  of  the  Board  in  furnishing  as  good 
buildings  and  as  efficient  teachers  to  these  sections  as  to  any 
other  districts. 

2.  The  generally  elfective  instruction  given  by  the  teachers. 

3.  The  cordial  and  sympathetic  relations  existing  between 
teachers  and  pupils. 

4.  The  general  spirit  of  adaptability  in  the  school  system  to 
constantly  changing  conditions. 

The  teachers  are  accomplishing  much  with  these  children  by 
their  real  interest  in  them  and  by  their  efforts  to  help  them  in 
many  ways ;  they  are  real  missionaries ;  the  needs  of  the  children 
are  studied  and  met;  their  interest  iii  good  things  is  won;  their 
homes  are  visited;  their  affection  is  gained;  school  is  made  a 
pleasant  place  for  them;  justice,  fairness,  patience,  kindliness 
prevail.  To  the  credit  of  our  teachers  be  it  said  that  only  now 
and  then  is  a  teacher  found  whose  real  interest  in  her  woiic  is 
influenced  by  the  clothes  the  children  wear,  the  homes  they  come 
from,  or  the  dignity  of  their  fathers'  names. 

The  children  respond.  There  is  constant  improvement  in 
manners,  cleanliness,  and  dress.  Their  progress  in  school  woric 
is  rapid.  In  the  upper  grades,  from  the  essays  they  write,  the 
language  they  use,  and  the  quick  intelligence  they  show,  it  is 
hard  sometimes  to  believe  that  these  are  the  children  who  en- 
tered school  a  few  years  ago  with  foreign  traits  in  their  faces, 
and  a  foreign  language  on  their  tongues.  When  they  leave  the 
Grammar  School,  in  their  purposes  and  ambitions,  in  their  views 
on  life  within  tlieir  limited  environment,  in  their  loyalty  to  the 
standards  that  have  been  kept  before  them,  and  in  their  interest 
in  our  history  and  traditions,  they  are  American  children.  They 
have  become  assimlatcd. 
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This  report  is  already  long, — longer  than  I  anticipated  it 
would  be  when  I  began  to  prepare  it  I  hope  it  is  not  tedious. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  better  to  discuss  a  few  topics  with  consider- 
able thoroughness  than  to  touch  many  subjects  as  a  matter  of 
ordinary  routine.  I  have  purposely  discussed  subjects  of  gen- 
eral interest  and  importance  only,  leaving  methods  and  school 
room  detail  to  supervisors  of  special  subjects  whose  reports 
follow. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  to  all  the  members  and  officers 
of  the  Board  my  appreciation  of  the  assistance  I  have  received 
from  them  in  my  work  during  the  year. 


F.  H.  BEEDE, 
Superintendent  of  SchooJs, 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERVISOR  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Mr,  F.  H,  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

This  report  aims  to  answer  two  questions  in  regard  to  our 
primary  grades: 

1.  What  degree  of  mastery  in  the  regular  branches  obtains 
among  the  pupils  ? 

2.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  schools  toward  the  enriched 
curriculum  ? 

The  criticism  of  the  public  so  often  implies  attention  to  fads 
and  neglect  of  essentials,  that  during  the  past  year  special  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  results  in  primary  Reading,  Spelling, 
and  Arithmetic.  After  one  year  in  school,  beginners  read  sur- 
prisingly well  from  primers  and  first  readers,  or  from  simple 
books  of  fairy  tales.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  children  of 
ten  and  eleven  read  selections  taken  verbatim  from  Dickens, 
Black,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Webster,  Mabie.  From  the  start 
the  character  of  the  matter  is  worthy, and  wholesome;  the  style 
is  dignified  and  varied ;  the  vocabulary  is  extensive  and  difficult. 
The  use  of  this  literature  insures  an  opportunity  to  know  what 
is  best  in  thought  and  purest  in  diction ;  it  demands  a  many-sided 
ability  on  the  part  of  young  people.  Among  the  noticeable  fea- 
tures of  excellence  are  the  great  number  of  long  or  unfamiliar 
words  which  pupils  work  out  for  themselves,  the  clear  voices  and 
distinct  enunciation  which  are  secured,  the  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm which  mark  much  of  the  oral  reading,  the  very  definite 
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preference  for  interesting  and  admirable  extracts.  It  would  be 
folly  to  claim  faultless  taste  or  perfect  rendering  for  boys  and 
girls;  but  the  facts  demonstrate  that  the  schools  not  only  indi- 
cate paths  worth  following,  but  that  they  develop  efficient  power. 

In  Spelling  the  results  are  less  comprehensive,  for  in  two  years 
one  can  make  small  headway  toward  conquering  the  orthography 
of  an  unphonetic  language  with  two  hundred  thousand  words; 
but  the  total  acquirement  is  definite  and  sufficient.  Pupils  leave 
the  fourth  grade  well  grounded  in  the  spelling  of  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  words.  The  majority  of  these  are  in  every  day  use 
and  are  highly  serviceable — (in  the  first  hundred,  copied  at  ran- 
dom, are  after,  does,  barn,  any,  east,  cream,  land,  buy,  hour,  fruit, 
friend,  chair) — ;  the  remainder,  while  less  common,  are  not 
hard,  and  aim  to  establish  rules,  for  even  in  unruly  English  t-a 
is  ta  in  table,  in  comfortable,  in  quotation.  The  point  deserving 
emphasis  is  that  this  list  is  not  merely  attempted  and  half 
learned;  it  is  committed  to  memory  and  becomes  a  usable  pos- 
session to  those  who  have  not  a  markedly  defective  sound-sense. 

First  grade  teachers  have  no  lessons  in  Arithmetic,  but  the 
exercises  of  the  school  give  considerable  incidental  training  in 
Number  notions;  second  grade  classes  deal  with  concrete  prob- 
lems using  sticks,  tablets,  blocks  and  rulers  as  an  introduction  to 
abstractions;  third  and  fourth  grade  classes  complete  work  in 
the  fundamental  processes  and  apply  them  to  problems.  Because 
speed  and  accuracy  are  necessary  attributes  in  reckoning,  the 
schools  emphasize  both  essentials  in  drill  work;  because  power 
to  sense  and  state  conditions  is  of  vital  importance  in  thinking, 
the  schools  make  a  feature  of  common  sense  business  problems. 
Innumerable  class  exercises  and  hundreds  of  special  tests  show 
first,  that  except  in  the  rooms  of  a  few  notably  poor  teachers, 
correct  figuring  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception;  and  second,  that 
failure  to  secure  perfect  answers  is  due  to  exactly  the  same 
causes  which  would  operate  if  one  hundred  adults  were  set  an 
example  in  Long  Division. 

Those  critics  who  judge  the  school  system  by  its  failures  can 
always  find  illustrative  material  on  which  to  base  complaints, 
but  tfie  sum  total  of  evidence  proves  that  the  primary  schools  of 
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New  Haven  give  their  pupils  very  certain  proficiency  in  those 
subjects  which  have  always  been  considered  of  prime  import- 
ance. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  methods  of  presenting  familiar 
subjects  have  changed  radically,  and  teachers  have  again  and 
again  been  asked  to  teach  that  for  which  they  have  had  no  prep- 
aration. These  improvements  have  meant  much  study  and  hard 
work.  The  primary  teachers  today  has  no  sinecure.  Yet  the 
best  teachers  in  our  corps  continually  bend  their  energies  toward 
improving  the  quality  of  their  instruction,  and  they  see  possi- 
bilities and  crave  opportunities  to  introduce  yet  other  lines  of 
effort.  Two  illustrations  will  verify  this  general  statement. 
Last  year  the  primary  grades  were  given  a  new  course  in  Nature 
Study;  they  were  urged  to  break  away  from  formal  instruc- 
tion, to  seek  "Nature"  and  pursue  her,  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  to  let  the  work  ask  them  questions.  In  eight  months, 
more  live  animals  came  to  schools,  more  classes  took  excursions, 
more  bulbs  were  planted,  more  wild  flowers  were  sought,  more 
birds  were  identified,  more  relations  were  established  with  the 
great  out  doors  than  had  been  dreamed  of  in  the  previous  eight 
years.  To  accomplish  these  things  meant  forethought,  persist- 
ence, patience,  expense.  The  wide-awake  people  surprised 
themselves  and  each  other;  some  are  groping  toward  better 
things ;  a  few  still  dole  out  facts ;  but  the  enthusiastic  co-opera- 
tion of  teachers  elevated  the  character  of  the  teaching,  and  fixed 
a  new  standard. 

A  second  example  of  the  progressive  spirit  among  our  teach- 
ers is  instanced  by  their  attitude  toward  Manual  Work.  The 
primary  room  which  had  no  care  for  the  two-thirds  not  in  reci- 
tation is  almost  a  memory ;  we  are  coming  to  speak  with  disap- 
proval of  the  succeeding  years  when  small  boys  were  given  any- 
thing to  "keep  them  busy" ;  a  few  teachers  still  linger  content- 
edly in  the  faith  that  because  letters  and  words  are  instructive, 
they  are,  therefore,  beneficial  six  or  eight  times  a  day;  but  for 
some  time,  teachers  in  the  van  have  been  asking  for  industrial 
work.  Lacking  knowledge  they  have  bought  or  borrowed  books, 
taught  themselves  or  taken  lessons;  lacking  method,  they  have 
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sought  by  intelligent,  conscientious  experiment  to  discover  ways 
and  means ;  lacking  materials,  they  have  dipped  into  their  own 
pockets,  utilized  discarded  supplies,  improvised  cheap  substitutes 
for  the  usual  paraphernalia.  Having  no  material  has  been  a 
valid  excuse  for  the  lukewarm  teacher,  and  having  to  buy  at  re- 
tail has  forced  unusual  expense  on  the  ambitious  teacher.  Edu- 
cational experts  favor  the  theory ;  educational  periodicals  praise 
the  results ;  good  teachers  everywhere  are  beginning  to  experi- 
ment ;  our  teachers  are  at  work  of  their  own  accord  and  at  their 
own  expense  before  Manual  Training  has  become  a  recognized 
factor  in  our  primary  educational  scheme. 

The  advantages  of  an  earlier  hour  for  closing  during  the  win- 
ter are  too  obvious  to  need  comment.  After  3 130,  in  all  ordinary 
weather,  there  is  sufficient  light  to  justify  work;  at  4,  rooms 
vary  from  gloomy  to  dark,  and  the  eyesight  is  surely  jeopar- 
dized. Our  experience  this  year  will  probably  show  the  wisdom 
of  the  change.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  subtract  one  item  from  our 
list  of  crying  needs,  leaving  the  following  as  imperative : 

More  Kindergartens  in  the  central  section  of  the  city. 

A  school  for  defective  children. 

Provision  for  manual  work  in  primary  grades. 

An  adjustment  of  the  salary  schedule — at  least  in  Grade  II. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


ALICE  E.  REYNOLDS, 
Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools, 


December  31,  1905. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC. 


Mr,  F,  H,  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

Statistics  for  the  school  year  ending  June,  1905,  are  as  fol- 


lows: 

1905.  1904. 

Number  of  rooms  examined   315  S15 

Number  of  rooms  marked  E  in  sight  singing   213  189 

Number  of  rooms  marked  O  in  sight  singing   86  95 

Number  of  rooms  marked  F  in  sight  singing   15  29 

Number  of  rooms  marked  P  in  sight  singing   1  7 

Number  of  Stars  (individual  singers)   11.278  10,688 

Double  Star  boys  (pupils  of  superior  ability)   521  521 

Double  Star  girls  (pupils  of  superior  ability)   839  778 

Number  of  pupils  perfect  in  dictation   2,368  8,151 

Average  of  rooms  in  dictation   61  per  cent. 

Number  of  monotones  (unable  to  sing  scale)   669  600 


In  concluding  forty  years  of  continuous  service  in  the  New 
Haven  Public  Schools  it  affords  the  undersigned  a  degree  of  sat- 
isfaction which  cannot  be  expressed  in  words  to  say,  that  inter- 
est in  the  Department  of  Music  continues  without  abatement. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statistics,  the  number  of  rooms 
receiving  the  highest  mark  for  sight  singing  in  the  annual  test 
exercises  of  1905,  is  24  in  excess  of  the  number  for  1904-  Of 
315  rooms  examined  but  one  was  marked  "poor".  The  number 
of  pupils  receiving  stars  for  individual  singing  is  690  more  than 
the  preceding  year.  The  double  starred  pupils  also  show  an  in- 
crease of  66.  The  falling  off  in  the  matter  of  dictation  was  un- 
questionably due  to  the  all-absorbing  interest  which  teachers  and 
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pupils  alike  have  manifested  in  the  practice  of  music  from  the 
new  series  of  readers. 

The  ability  of  third  grade  pupils  to  make  use  of  accidentals 
heretofore  introduced  only  in  the  higher  grades  has  been  some- 
thing remarkable.  The  introduction  of  two  part  music,  grade 
four,  has  proved  a  never  failing  source  of  pleasure  as  well  as 
instruction. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  new  music,  new  methods, 
and  new  devices  of  the  New  Standard  Music  Readers,  have 
produced  what  may  be  characterized  as  a  musical  boom  in  all 
grades  from  first  to  eighth,  inclusive. 

The  school  authorities  of  New  Haven  have  been  ever  ready 
to  respond  to  public  requests  for  the  musical  services  of  the 
children.  It  may  be  said  in  this  connection  that  nothing  has 
contributed  more  to  popularize  the  study  of  music  in  the  schools 
and  incidentally  to  stimulate  the  efforts  of  the  children,  than 
these  occasional  demonstrations.  On  Foot  Guard  Day  a  chorus 
of  one  hundred  boys  sang  patriotic  songs  at  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer.  At  the  unveiling  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument  in 
Broadway  a  chorus  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  interspersed 
the  dedicatory  program  with  appropriate  selections. 

At  the  recent  Yale  Summer  School,  the  Supervisor  of  Music 
in  the  New  Haven  Schools  was  honored  with  an  invitation  to 
take  charge  of  the  Public  School  Department  of  Music.  The 
sessions  were  opened  at  Dwight  Hall,  on  the  Yale  Campus,  with 
a  public  recital  by  one, hundred  pupils  of  the  Webster  School, 
representing  the  methods  of  musical  instruction  in  all  grades. 

At  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  class  of  1905,  New  Haven 
High  School,  the  musical  selections  were  as  follows: 

"Wind  and  Sea"  Cauffman 

*'0  Captain,  My  Captain!"  Edgar  StlUman  Kelley 

"The  Pig  Tail"  (humorous)  Frederick  Field  Bullard 

"The  Lake  (with  semi-chorus  of  boys)  Franz  Abt 

Class  Song  "  'Tls  Our  Last  Gathering"  Jepson 

The  Normal  Class  of  pupil  teachers  numbered  forty-nine,  be- 
ing the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  High  School. 
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LIST  OF  NAMES. 


Misses  *Alvord,  *Algren,  *Bucher,  Bonney,  Chapin,  Clark, 
Qose,  *Cohane,  Cooney,  Cowan,  *Doocey,  Donovan,  Donnegan, 
Enright,  Frost,  Fl)mn,  *FHnt,  *Farser,  Gill,  Goldenberg,  Gun- 
nip,  Healy,  Kenney,  *Kittridge,  *Lowenbaum,  *Mourer,  Mc- 
Loughlin,  McDonough,  McGann,  McKeon,  Moran,  O'Connor, 
Phelps,  Peters,  Quinn,  Rogers,  Rosen,  Smith,  *Sandquist,  Sasse, 
Sherdman,  Simpson,  Sullivan,  Tiernan,  Vandervelden,  ♦Whar- 
ton, Woodcock,  Weir. 

The  starred  names  were  especially  commended  for  their  year's 
work  in  music. 

The  donation  of  several  hundred  number  4  Music  Readers  of 
the  old  series,  added  to  a  considerable  number  in  fairly  good 
condition  turned  in  from  the  Grammar  Schools,  has  made  pos- 
sible for  the  first  time  in  several  years  regular  musical  instruc- 
tion in  the  three  lower  classes  of  the  High  School. 

It  is  extremely  desirable  that  something  should  be  done  to 
obviate  the  echo  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  High  School,  interfer- 
ing seriously,  as  it  does,  with  all  individual  and  class  rehearsals. 

It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  New  Haven  High  School  will  be  equipped  with  a  piano  suit- 
able to  its  dignity  and  necessities. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


B.  JEPSON, 


Supervisor  of  Music. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING. 


Mr.  F.  H,  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

If  there  is  one  period  more  than  another  in  the  work  of  a  su- 
pervisor that  calls  for  his  best  efforts  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year.  The  first  year  is  largely  spent  in  studying  the  situ- 
ation and  in  adjusting  himself  to  existing  conditions.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  year  individual  creative  work  may  and 
indeed  must  assert  itself,  for  we  have  a  flying  goal  and  are  never 
satisfied  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  preceding  year,  whether  that 
work  be  our  own  or  another's. 

During  the  last  school  year  the  drawing  outlines  already  in 
use  were  retained,  and  few  changes  were  made  either  in  the 
course  of  study  or  in  the  methods  of  its  presentation.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term  new  outlines  were  introduced.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  simplify  and  systematize  the  course.  The 
outline  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

September  and  October  Plant  Drawing 

November  and  December  Lettering  and  Design 

January  and  February  Landscape  and  Pose 

March  and  April  Artificial  Objects 

May  and  June  Plant  Drawing  and  Design 

This  plan  is  modified  somewhat  in  the  primary  grades.  In 
addition  to  the  detailed  outline  for  her  own  grade,  each  teacher 
was  given  a  skeleton  sketch  of  the  whole  course  of  study  for  all 
grades,  in  the  belief  that  she  would  thus  be  enabled  to  do  her 
own  work  more  intelligently  and  more  directly  in  line  with  the 
general  plan. 
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Frequent  requests  from  teachers  for  individual  instruction, 
in  private  classes  and  a  feeling  that  such  instruction  would  be 
very  generally  helpful  led  to  the  formation  in  May  of  a  Teachers* 
Art  Club.  The  object  of  the  club,  as  stated  in  its  constitution, 
i^  "The  advancement  of  its  members  in  artistic  appreciation  and 
facility  of  expression,  and  the  promotion  of  a  high  standard  of 
art  education  in  the  Public  School".  To  meet  this  two  fold  pur- 
pose ( I )  classes  are  provided  in  all  branches  of  art  taught  in  the 
schools,  where  teachers  "learn  to  do  by  doing",  and  (2)  speakers 
on  subjects  of  general  interest  and  culture  are  secured.  This 
general  work  of  the  club  is  still  somewhat  in  process  of  evolution. 
Lectures  by  Mr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Editor  of  the  School  Arts 
Book;  Mr.  Frederic  L.  Bumham,  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in 
Providence,  formerly  of  New  Haven,  and  Mr.  Fred  H.  Daniels, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  Springfield,  have  already  been  given 
in  the  High  School  Auditorium.  Others  are  announced  for  the 
near  future.  To  these  lectures  all  the  teachers  in  the  city  and  in 
several  surrounding  towns  have  been  invited.  Further  plans 
are  in  the  minds  of  the  Executive  Committee,  but  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  matured  for  any  report.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term  classes  have  been  conducted  in  nature  study  work,  still 
life,  design,  landscape,  pose,  raffia,  and  manual  work  for  primary 
grades.  For  instructors  two  grade  teachers,  two  supervisors, 
one  High  School  teacher  and  one  outside  teacher  were  secured. 
There  are  now  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  members.  Nearly 
all  of  these — about  one-half  of  all  teachers  teaching  drawing  in 
the  city — have  taken  one  or  more  of  the  courses.  Some  of  the 
courses  have  been  so  overcrowded  that  they  have  been  conducted 
in  two  sections,  and  one  class  was  subdivided  a  second  time. 
The  movement  is  entirely  self-supporting. 

Drawing  is  now  required  throughout  the  High  School  course 
of  all  pupils  expecting  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City. 
During  the  past  year  the  Normal  School  has  introduced  new 
methods  in  art  instruction  which  are  a  more  direct  preparation 
for  the  work  done  in  the  City.  These  are  the  two  most  import- 
ant steps  in  the  training  of  our  future  teachers  and  in  connection 
with  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Art  Qub  should,  in  a  few 
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years,  greatly  increase  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  drawing 
department. 

During  the  fall  term  the  supervisor  of  drawing  was  asked  to 
visit  the  Dwight  District,  which  has  not  formerly  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  supervisor.  Conditions  are  favorable 
for  exceptionally  good  work  in  this  district  and  its  addition  is 
most  welcome.  Its  entrance  into  the  city  system  involves,  how- 
ever, much  more  than  the  mere  addition  of  twenty-eight  rooms. 
The  work  is  entirely  new  to  a  majority  of  these  teachers  and  a 
large  amount  of  time  should  be  given  to  them  until  they  are 
fully  introduced  to  the  different  courses  of  study  assigned  to 
them  to  ieach.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  take  this  time  from 
other  teachers,  who  complain  already,  with  sufficient  reason,, 
that  they  see  the  supervisors  too  seldom. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  and  most  important  item  of  this 
report — the  great  need  of  an  assistant  to  the  supervisor.  There 
are  now  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  teachers  under  his  super- 
vision. During  the  year  upon  which  we  are  entering,  the  new 
Scranton  Street  building  will  be  opened.  Other  buildings  are  to 
be  erected  in  the  near  future.  It  is  impossible  for  one  person  to 
give  to  so  extensive  a  territory  sufficiently  close  supervision  to 
insure  uniformly  good  results.  At  the  best  the  supervisor  can 
make  but  four  complete  rounds  in  the  year.  There  should  be  a 
competent  assistant  whose  time  could  be  largely  spent  in  strength- 
ening the  weak  places  and  especially  with  new  and  inexperienced 
teachers  who  are  entering  the  schools  each  year  in  increasing 
numbers  and  who  need  special  assistance.  . 

Thanking  you  for  the  help  of  your  appreciation  and  support 
in  every  effort,  this  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ALMOND  H.  WENTWORTH, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing, 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERVISOR  OF  PENMANSHIP- 


Mr.  F.  H.  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

In  the  Fall  of  1896  vertical  writing  was  introduced  into  the 
first  five  grades.  The  slanting  system  was  continued  in  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades,  and  in  the  sixth  it  was  left  optional  as 
to  which  system  should  be  used.  This  plan  was  adopted  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  work  in  the  advanced  grades,  where  the  hand- 
writing of  pupils  was  pretty  well  formed. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  slanting  system  that  was 
displaced,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustration,  are  the 
long  loop  letters,  necessitating  a  five  space  writing  staff,  and  the 
complicated,  angular  letter  forms  that  are  not  easily  mastered 
by  the  average  student. 

With  the  introduction  of  vertical  writing  more  simple  and 
broader  letter  forms  were  used,  and  the  relative  height  of  small 
and  loop  letters  was  changed  to  the  proportion  of  one  to  two. 
Single  line  ruling  and  wide  spacing  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
narrow  spaces  and  complicated  ruling  that  was  used  with  the 
slanting  system. 

While  there  is  a  tendency  throughout  the  country  to  modify 
the  vertical  system  so  far  as  slant  is  concerned,  the  other  changes 
referred  to  seem  to  have  come  to  stay.  The  large  writing  and 
the  simple,  wide  spacing  for  primary  grades  have  proven  their 
value  and  are  in  accord  with  changes  in  other  kinds  of  hand  work 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  decade  in  Kindergarten  and 
primary  schools.  The  simplified  forms  of  letters  make  it  possi- 
ble for  all  pupils,  who  are  normal,  physically  and  mentally,  to 
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acquire  a  good  handwriting.  Under  the  slanting  system  unless 
undue  time  or  unusually  good  instruction  were  given  only  a  com- 
paratively few  naturally  gifted  became  good  penrhen.  Under 
the  present  system,  the  general  average  is  better  and  the  results 
can  be  obtained  without  undue  time  or  effort  being  expended. 

The  change  in  slant  from  the  vertical  to  a  slight  slope  to  the 
right  was  made  a  little  over  a  year  ago  and  it  is  correcting  the 
faults  of  the  strictly  vertical  system.  This  change  was  made  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  encountered  in  endeavoring  to  co-ordi- 
nate the  movements  of  making  letters  and  of  moving  freely  along 
the  line  of  writing.  Backhand  writing  is  largely  the  result  of  an 
effort  to  combine  these  movements.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
diagram  which  follows : 


6 


This  style  of  wrltiiig  was  displaced  by  the 
vertical  system  in  1896. 

Oruy  ij^aiA^  o^jiAy  dxjJjb.  pyo  iratujy 

This  specimen  shows  the  change  from  the  vertical  and  the  style 
of  writing  taught  at  the  present  time. 
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The  line  A — B  represents  the  movement  used  to  make  the 
main  vertical  strokes.  The  line  A — C  represents  the  necessary 
movement  to  the  right  across  the  page.  To  write  with  ease  and 
facility  these  two  movements  must  be  co-ordinated.  To  use 
them  alternately,  i.  e.,  to  make  a  letter  or  two  and  then  stop  and 
move  along,  means  slow,  awkward  writing.  In  endeavoring  to 
combine  the  movements  the  result  is  shown  by  the  line  A — D 
and  is  the  main  stroke  in  all  backhand  writing. 

In  vertical  writing  the  relative  position  of  the  right  fore-arm 
and  of  the  paper  was  such  that  progress  across  the  page  ws 
made  by  pulling  the  pen.  In  changing  to  a  slight  slope  to  the 
right  a  change  in  the  position  of  arms  and  paper  was  made  so 
as  to  enable  the  hand  to  swing  along  the  line  of  writing  and  so 
the  pen  js  pushed  instead  of  pulled.  These  changes  in  slant  and 
in  position  make  it  much  easier  to  co-ordinate  the  movements 
referred  to  and  therefore  increases  the  ease  and  rapidity  of 
writing. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  present  system  might  not  be 
classed  as  slant  writing,  but  rather  as  a  modified  style  of  vertical 
writing.  The  aim  has  not  been  to  secure  a  given  amount  of 
slant,  but  rather  to  overcome  the  faults  of  the  vertical  system 
so  that  the  tendency  will  be  to  slope  the  writing  to  the  right  in- 
stead of  the  left.  As  explained  in  my  last  report,  too  much  siint 
increases  the  difficulties  of  learning  and  also  the  tendency  to 
angular,  illegible  writing. 

The  subjects  that  have  received  the  most  attention  during 
the  past  year  are  position,  penholding,  movement  and  a  high 
standard  for  all  written  work.  Good  position  and  penholding 
are  the  foundations  for  a  good  handwriting.  Even  if  this  were 
not  true,  laying  stress  upon  position  can  be  justified  for  hygienic 
reasons.  It  is  a  mistake  to  judge  the  results  solely  by  the  work 
done  in  the  penmanship  lessons.  The  daily  written  exercises 
exhibit  the  habitual  style  of  writing  and  if  these  exercises  are 
not  well  written,  good  results  are  not  being  obtained.  There  is 
another  reason  for  emphasizing  good  writing  in  all  exercises 
and  that  is  the  moral  effect.  The  effect  of  habitually  doing  work 
in  a  neat,  painstaking  manner  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
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ill  effects  of  careless,  slovenly  and  illegible  penmanship  reach 
beyond  the  mere  appearance  of  the  papers.  A  careless,  indiffer- 
ent spirit  is  invariably  accompanied  by  poor  results  in  writing, 
and  a  proper  training  in  this  subject  is  a  potent  factor  in  build- 
ing good  character. 

Handwriting  is  used  so  much  in  connection  with  the  other 
subjects  that  it  is  difficult  to  raise  the  standard.  The  improve- 
ment cannot  be  made  through  the  writing  lessons  alone,  but  the 
instruction  must  be  followed  up  in  all  written  work.  In  a  cer- 
tain s^nse,  all  written  exercises  must  be  writing  lessons.  This  is 
one  of  the  difficulties  not  met  with  in  some  of  the  other  branches. 
For  example,  when  a  music,  drawing  or  an  arithmetic  lesson  is 
completed  it  can  be  safely  laid  aside  and  no  thought  given  it 
until  the  next  lesson.  This  would  mean  failure  in  penmanship. 
Unless  the  improvement  made  in  the  special  lesson  is  incor- 
porated in  all  written  work  no  real  progress  will  be  made.  The 
cause  of  poor  results  is  very  frequently  the  failure  of  teachers 
to  realize  that  this  is  the  proper  point  of  view  in  teaching  this 
subject.  There  is  a  similarity  in  teaching  penmanship,  and  lan- 
guage and  in  disciplining.  A  teacher  who  gives  a  language  les- 
son and  then  ignores  ungrammatical  work  in  the  other  branches 
is  not  succeeding.  A  teacher  who  cannot  explain  to  a  class  how 
she  wishes  them  to  behave  and  then  influence  them  so  the  effect 
is  noticeable  in  all  school  exercises  will  certainly  fail  in  discipline. 
And  a  teacher  who  cannot  or  who  does  not  give  penmanship 
lessons  and  then  so  influence  pupils  that  this  instruction  is  used 
in  all  exercises  will  never  secure  good  results. 

Another  difficulty  encountered  in  supervising  penmanship  is 
that  it  deteriorates  more  rapidly  than  any  of  the  other  branches 
when  pupils  are  not  in  charge  of  a  capable,  experienced  teacher. 
When  a  class  passes  from  a  teacher  of  superior  ability  to  one 
below  the  average  in  abilit>'  the  effect  is  invariably  more  notice- 
able in  penmanship  and  in  discipline  than  in  anything  else.  These 
and  other  difficulties  and  the  fact  that  children's  minds  and  mus- 
cles are  immature  make  the  work  of  securing  good  results  more 
difficult  than  it  might  seem  to  one  not  familiar  with  all  of  the 
conditions.    Theoretically  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  teach  chil- 
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Withdrawn  to  go  to  work   16 

Sent  to  State  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden   2 

Number  of  truants   6 

Number  of  half  days  truancy   14 


All  complaints  received  from  the  Parochial  Schools  have 
been  investigated. 

Many  other  complaints  have  been  received  for  offences  com- 
mitted by  boys  outside  of  school,  which  have  been  investigated. 


CHRISTOPHER  A.  LEDWITH, 

Truant  Officer,  Western  District. 
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BOUNDARIES. 


HOUNDS   OF   THE    NEW    HAVEN    CIT,Y    SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  includes  all  of  the  City 
of  New  Haven  except  the  Westville  District.  That  part  of  the 
town  which  lies  west  of  a  line  running  from  the  bridge  over 
West  River  on  the  Derby  turnpike  to  tlie  outlet  of  Beaver  Pond, 
thence  easterly  and  northerly  along  the  brook  flowing  into  said 
pond,  to  the  Hamden  line,  is  the  Westville  District. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  is  divided,  for  conven- 
ience, into  sub-districts,  each  one  containing  a  grammar  school 
which,  with  the  other  schools  in  that  sub-district,  is  under  the 
care  of  a  Supervising  Principal. 

The  Boundaries  of  the  several  Sub -Districts  are  as  follows,  viz.: 


Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  neither  side  of  Colum- 
bus Avenue  to  West  Portsea  Street,  thence  by  the  shortest  line 
to  the  Derby  Railroad,  along  said  railroad  to  Cedar  Street, 
thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  Silver  Street,  includes  both  sides 
of  Silver  Street,  to  Hill  Street,  neither  side  of  Hill  Street  to 
West  Water  Street,  neither  side  of  West  Water  Street  to 
Meadow  Street,  neither  side  of  Meadow  Street  to  the  water 
front,  and  along  said  water  front  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  both  sides  of  Columbus 
Avenue  to  Derby  Railroad,  thence  on  said  railroad  to  Cedar 
Street,  thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  Silver  Street,  neither  side 
of  Silver  Street  to  Hill  Street,  neither  side  of  Hill  Street  to 
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Whiting  Street,  both  sides  of  Whiting  Street  to  Meadow  Street, 
both  sides  of  Meadow  Street  to  George  Street,  both  sides  of 
George  Street  to  Broad  Street,  neither  side  of  George  Street  to 
Dow  Street,  both  sides  of  Dow  Street  to  Oak  Street,  both  sides 
of  Oak  Street  to  York  Street,  neither  side  of  York  Street  to 
Davenport  Avenue,  neither  side  of  Davenport  Avenue  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  West  Bridge  near  the  junction  of  Davenport 
Avenue  and  Columbus  Avenue,  thence  along  West  River  to 
Derby  Avenue,  both  sides  of  Derby  Avenue  to  George  Street, 
both  sides  of  George  to  Howe  Street,  both  sides  of  Howe  to 
Chapel,  neither  side  of  Chapel  to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to 
Elm,  neither  side  of  Elm  to  College,  both  sides  of  College  to 
George,  neither  side  of  George  to  Broad,  both  sides  of  George 
to  Dow,  neither  side  of  Dow  to  Oak,  neither  side  of  Oak  to 
York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Davenport  Avenue,  both  sides  of 
Davenport  Avenue  to  West  Bridge. 


Beginning  at  the  jimction  of  Crescent  Street  with  the  Dis- 
trict line,  includes  both  sides  of  Crescent  Street  to  Goffe  Street, 
both  sides  of  Goflfe  Street  to  its  junction  with  Dixwell  Avenue, 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Pierpont  Court,  neitlier  side  of  Pier- 
pont  Court  to  Ashmun,  neither  side  of  Ashmun  to  York,  neither 
side  of  York  to  Chapel,  both  sides  of  Chapel  to  Howe,  neither 
side  of  Howe  to  George,  neither  side  of  George  to  Derby  Ave- 
nue, neither  side  of  Derby  Avenue  to  West  River,  thence  along 
the  shortest  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Crescent  Street  with  the  Dis- 
trict line,  includes  neither  side  of  Crescent  Street  to  Goffe 
Street,  neither  side  of  Goffe  to  Dixwell  Avenue,  thence  in  the 
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shortest  direct  line  to  Ashmun  Street,  including  Pierpont  Court, 
both  sides  of  Ashmun  Street  to  Lock  Street,  both  sides  of  Lock 
to  the  railroad,  thence  along  the  railroad  to  Sachem  •  Street, 
neither  side  of  Sachem  to  Mansfield,  neither  side  of  Mansfield 
to  Compton,  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  a  point  on  Prospect  Street 
midway  between  the  two  houses  now  numbered  218  and  230, 
both  sides  of  Prospect  Street  to  the  Hamden  line,  on  the  Ham- 
den  line  to  the  district  line  of  Westville  District,  and  on  that  line 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Prospect  Street  with  the  Ham- 
den line,  includes  neither  side  of  Prospect  Street  to  a  point  mid- 
way between  the  two  houses  now  numbered  218  and  230,  thence 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  comer  of  Whitney  Avenue  and  Humphrey 
Street,  both  sides  of  Humphrey  Street  to  Orange  Street,  neither 
side  of  Humphrey  Street  to  State  Street,  both  sides  of  State 
Street  to  Beach  Street,  both  sides  of  Beach  Street  to  Mill  River, 
along  Mill  River  to  Clay  Street,  both  sides  of  Clay  Street  to 
Ferry  Street,  neither  side  of  Ferry  Street  to  Pine  Street,  both 
sides  of  Ferry  Street  to  Lombard,  both  sides  of  Lombard  to  the 
Quinnipiac  River,  thence  along  said  river  to  the  Hamden  line 
and  along  said  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Beach  Street  and  Mill  River, 
neither  side  of  Beach  Street  to  State,  neither  side  of  State  to 
Humphrey,  both  sides  of  Humphrey  to  Orange,  neither  side  of 
Humphrey  to  Whitney  Avenue,  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a 
point  on  Prospect  Street  midway  between  the  two  houses  now 
numbered  218  and  230,  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  comer  of 
Mansfield  and  Compton  Streets,  both  sides  of  Mansfield  to  Sa- 
chem, both  sides  of  Sachem  to  the  X.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R., 
thence  along  the  railroad  to  Lock  Street,  neither  side  of  Lock 
to  Ashmun,  neither  side  of  Ashmun  to  Pierpont  Court,  both 
sides  of  Ashmun  to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Elm,  both  sides 
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of  Elm  to  College,  neither  side  of  College  to  George,  neither 
side  of  George  to  Church,  both  sides  of  Church  to  Chapel,  both 
sides  of  .Chapel  to  Franklin,  thence  through  Franklin  to  Greene, 
both  sides  of  Greene  to  Mill  River,  thence  along  Mill  River  to 
the  starting  point  at  the  junction  of  Beach  Street  and  Mill 
River. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Greene  Street  with  Mill  River, 
down  said  river  and  around  the  Water  front  to  Meadow  Street, 
both  sides  of  Meadow  Street  to  the  corner  of  West  Water  Street, 
both  sides  of  West  Water  Street  to  Hill  Street,  both  sides  of  Hill 
Street  to  Whiting  Street,  neither  side  of  Whiting  Street  to 
Meadow  Street,  neither  side  of  Meadow  Street  to  Church  Street, 
neither  side  of  Church  Street  to  Chapel  Street,  neither  side  of 
Chapel  Street  to  Franklin  Street,  thence  through  Franklin  Street 
to  Greene  (children  residing  on  Franklin  Street  between  Greene 
and  Chapel  Streets  may  attend  school  in  either  the  Wooster  or 
Eaton  Sub-Districts,  but  a  child  will  be  required  to  attend  the 
school  which  he  enters  for  the  remainder  of  the  year),  neither 
side  of  Greene  Street  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Qay  Street  and  Mill  River,  down 
Mill  River  and  the  entire  water  front  to  the  city  boundary,  on 
that  boundary  to  the  Quinnipiac  River,  down  said  river  to  Lom- 
bard Street,  neither  side  of  Lombard  Street  to  Ferry  Street, 
neither  side  of  Ferry  Street  to  Pine  Street,  both  sides  of  Ferry 
Street  to  Clay  Street,  neither  side  of  Clay  Street  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 
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SCHOOL. 


VOCAL  MUSIC 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  1906-1906. 
B.  J  EPSON,  Supervisor. 
MONDAY. 


E 

% 


■6  1^1 


< 


Shelton  annex  Dixwell . .  jl-Sa.m.  )  ,-1    ^  ,    ^    J  ir  io 

St.  Francis   jl-  6  p.m.  [  H'    »  !    «    4  16  12 

Hamilton- Wallace  I    1-  6  a.m. 

Orange  Street   7-11  p.m. 


12  1 


18  16    13  11'  22  11!  19  23 


Shelton  Avenue. 
Quinnipiac 


Hamilton   7-19  a.m.  I 

Ferry  Street   1-  8  p.m.  f  j 


?  ^it'^'  f  26  23  20  18  29  26'  26  30| 
1-  4  p.m.  ) 


2-30  27 


8  I  6    6  2 


i 

14  jll 
21  'l8 
28  28 

7I4 

I 


TUESDAY. 


Webster  t    1-14  a.m.  (  I 

Fair  Street  !    1-  7,p.m.  f  | 


12;  10  I    7  I  6;    9  ,  6, 


Winchester  i  1-16  a.m 

Oak  Street  I  1-  4  p.m.  i 

Zunder   1-12  a.m. 

Humphrey 
Hallock  and  Carlisle 


1-  4  p.m 
1-  8  a.m 


Ezekiel  Cheever   1-7  p.m.  f 


19  17  14  12  16  ;] 

•  I  26  24  '  21  ,19  23 

'  II  I 

..  3-31 1  28  L.  2-30: 


6 

i  3 

8 

6 

13 

17 

16 

12 

20 

24 

22 

19 

27 

l-29'26 

WEDNESDAY. 


.m.  f 


Strong  I  1-11  a.m 

N.  H.  Orphan  Asylum  . .  1-3  p.m 

Washington   1-12  a.m 

Woodward  I  1-6  p.m.  ( 

Cedar  Street   1  1-16  a.m.  I 

West  Street   |  1-  4  p.m.  f 


Baton  1    1-14  a.m.  i 

Edwards   1-  8  p.m.  f 


13  11 

8 

6  10  7 

20  28 

16 

13  17  14 

1 

27i  26 

22 

20  24  21 

41 

-29 

.  .  3-31  28 

9  13 
16  20 
23 

2  6 
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THURSDAY. 


SCHOOL. 


S 


Day   I  1-12  a.m.  ) 

Lloyd  and  Lenox  |  1-  4  p.m.  f 

Skinner   1-12  a.m.  [ 

Greenwich  Avenue  '  1-  4  p.m.  ) 

Lovell   1-12  a.m.  } 

Davenport  Avenue  ,  1-  4'p.m.  f 

Wooster  '  1-12  a.m.  i 

Strong  I  12-19  p.m.  f 


O    I   U  4> 


i  ^ 


<1' 


I 


9  ,14|  18  jl6|  22  j26  24  21 

16  I2II  26  j..ll-29  .3-31.. 

I    1  I    1  'I 

23  4  1  1'    8  ,  6,  10  7 

M  I  I    '  I  , 

2  I  7|  11  '  8,  15  il9;  19  14 


•I 


I 


FRIDAY. 

'  I  1 

Orange  Street   1- 6  a.m.  ) 

General  I  p.m.  f 

Welch  ,  1-  9a.m.\L.,.|  ..^ 

General   |p.m.  f 

Woolsey  '  1-12  a. n  .  (  Lq 

General  ,  p.m.  f  |    |  '  * 

Hooker   1-11  a.m.  I  ,    ,  g 

General  :         iP.m.  )\"\ 


17 

22I  26 

1 

23  23  i2T 

1  ' 

25 

22 

24 

1 

5 

1 

2j2-30| . . 

4 

i 

3 

8|  12 

9|    9  1  6 

11 

8 

10 

15!  19 

t 

16,  16  120 

15 
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SEWING. 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  1905-1906. 
JKNNIE  R.  Mbsser,  Supervisor. 


SCHOOL. 


Eaton  

Ezekiel  Cheever 
Washington  . . 

Welch  

General  Work 
Humphrey  . . . 

Woolsey  

Woodward  . . . 


MONDAY. 


!  a  o 


.|a.m.  / 
.  'p.m.  ( 


11 


.  la.m 
.  |p.m 


9      6    4,  16  ,12  22  16  14  111 

I  I  ' 

16  I  13  Hi  22  !l9|  19  ,23i  21  18 


i?^-™-  \  125  23  '  20  'l8l  29  26  26  30,  28  25 

•'p.m.  (     I      I                I  '  , 

t*™*  [     i2-30'  27   ..i    8    5'    5  2!  7,8 

p.m.  S  ,    I       ,       ,    I       ;  , 


TUESDAY. 


Lovell  

Winchester . 

Wooster  

Ferry  Street 

Shelton  

Davenport. . 

Dwight  

West  Street. 


!n  ^S*  !  I2I  10  7 
p.m.  \ 

J-}  26!  24,  21 

ip:S:}'Mi;  28 


9  16,    6  3|  8  5 

16  13  13  17'  15  12 

i    i  '    1  ' 

23  20'  20  124,  22  19 


2-3027,  27 


.|l-29  26 

I 


WEDNESDAY. 


Wio  Chester 

Fair  

Orange . 
Oak.... 
Skinner 
Hallock 
Day  ... 
Greenwich 


}  13  11 


i  I 

18    6  10    7    7  1  4  9 


a.m. 
Ip.m 

p-^-  {-  20,  18    15  13'  19  il4  14 

[  27  25  '  22  20  24  '21|  21 
p.m.  \ 

41  -29  .  .  3-31  28'  28 


a.m.  \ 


p.m 


18  16 

25  23 


13 
20 
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THURSDAY. 


SCHOOL. 


z       ^  ^'  I  I  I  = 


Zunder   

Edwards  Street . 

Strong  

Quinnipiac  

Hamilton  

Woolsey  ...... 

N.  H.  Orphan  Asylum 
Orchard  


a.m.  ) 


Ip.ni.  » 
,a.m 
'p.m 

p.m.  S 

.a.m.  i  ' 
Ip.m.  * 


14  12      9  114  18  151  22  26  24  21 


1      I  I 

[  21  19  16  21!  26  I . .  1-29  . .  ;^-31  .. 

28|  26  '  23  1 . .  I    4  1     8  '  5   10  ,  7 

5  I  2    7|  11  I  8  16   19  17  14 


FRIDAY. 


Cedar   

General  Work  . 

Webster  

General  Work  . 
Roger  Sherman 
W.  Hooker  .... 

St.  Francis  

General  Work  . 


p.m.  '  ^2  ^ 


p 'j^'*  ;  22  27    24  I . .     6  I  2  2-30 

a.m.  \ 
p.m.  • 
a.m.  * 
p.m.  ' 


4  1 

I 

29           3    9  12  I..  9    9  6|  11  8 

.  .     6    10  16  19  I  1  6  16'20  18  16 


I 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  1905-1906. 
Mary  A.  Pinnev,  Supervisor. 
MONDAY. 


SCHOOL. 


Washington  . . . . 

Welch  

Eaton  

Ezekiel  Cheever 
Washington  . . . . 

Welch  

Eaton  

Ezekiel  Cheever 


'I    I"  I  l  I 


I 


a.m. 


jp.m. 
I<4.m. 
p.m. 
a.m." 
p.m. 
ja.m. 
p.m. 

I 


I 


I 


111    9  I    6  ,  4  15  12  12  116  14  11 


18  16  !  13  11,  22  191  19  '23 


|26  23  I  20  18  29  26  26  30i 


2-30  27 


5  I  2 


21  18 

28  ,25 
7  4 


I  ! 


TUESDAY. 


1 

10 

7 

5 

9 

1 
1 

1  « 

6 

3' 

8 

5 

Lovell  

Shelton  Avenue  . 

 p.m. 

17  1 

14 

12 

16 

13 

13 

17 

15 

12 

Wooster  

.  -A  

 a.m. 

\m 

24  ' 

21 

(19 

23 

,20 

20 

24 

22 

19 

Ferry  Street  

 p.m. 

1 

3-31! 

28 

1.. 

1 

2-30(27' 

1  ' 

27 

1-29  26 

WEDNESDAY. 


Orange  

Greenwich  Avenue 
Winchester . 

Fair  

Orange  .... 
Hallock  .... 
Horace  Day 
General  Work  . 


I 


.  a.m. 
.  Ip.m. 
.  a.m. 
.  p.m. 
.  a.m. 
.  p.m. 
.a.m.  \ 


I  I 
,13  11      8  I  6  10  '  7  7 


.  p.m. 


201 

18 

1  i 

15  13'  17  lui 

14 

181 

16 

20 

27l 

26 

22  ,20i  24  '211 

1  , 

21 

1  1 
i26 

I 

23 

1  1 
1  1 

4 

1-29  .3-3128 

1 

28 

1..; 

2 

6 

1       1  . 

1 

41    9  13 
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THURSDAY. 


SCHOOL. 


E 


1 


Hamilton  

Woolsey  

Zunder   

Edwards  Street 

Strong  

Woolsey  

Zunder  

Edwards  Street 


p.m.  J 


|a.m.  I 
p.m.  J 
la.ra.  ) 
p.m.  J 
a.m.  ] 
p.m.  J  I 


21 1  19 


9  14j  18  |16 
16  ^211  26  1.. 


28|  26  r  23 


22  26:  24  21 
1-29' . .  3-31  . . 
8    5  10  7 


2  '  7  11  I  8  16  19  17  14 

!  I 


FRIDAY. 


Webster  

W.  Hooker . . . 
Cedar  Street . . 
General  Work 

Webster  

W.  Hooker . . . 
Cedar  Street.. 
General  Work 


161  13  '  17  22! 


,a.m. 
p.m. 

i^  ™-  ]  :22i  27  24 
p.m.  J  I 


16  23|  23  27,  26  22 
6  i  2j2-30L.   4  1 


'291 


3    8'  12  I  9,    9)6  11 


'^•™  ]  ..I    6    iO  'l6|  19  ;i6.  16  120  11  16 
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OFHCIAL  LIST  OF  TEXT  BOOKS 

AUTHORIZED  BY 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Item 

No.  BOOKS. 

1  Southworth's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  part  1. 

2  Walsh  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  1. 

3  Walsh  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Part  2. 

4  Werner  Arithmetic,  Part  3. 

5  Nlchol's  Book  of  Problems. 

6  Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  2. 

7  Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  3. 

8  Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  4. 

9  Wichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  5. 

10  Nichol  s  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  6. 

11  Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  7. 

12  Nichol's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  8. 

13  Mirick's  Lessons  in  Elementary  Grammar. 

14  Woodley's  Foundation  Lessons  in  English,  Book  1. 

15  Woodley's  Foundation  Lessons  in  English,  Book  2. 

16  Dunton's  Inductive  Course  in  English,  Book  1. 

17  Dunton's  Inductive  Course  in  English,  Book  2. 

18  Morse  Speller. 

19  Reed's  Word  Lessons. 

20  Blaisdell's  Speller,  Book  1. 

21  Blaisdell's  Speller,  Book  2. 

22  Jepson's  New  Standard  Music  Reader,  No.  1. 

23  Jepson's  New  Standard  Music  Reader,  No.  2. 

24  Jepson's  New  Standard  Music  Reader,  No.  3. 

25  Jepson's  New  Standard  Music  Reader,  No.  4. 

26  Fisk's  History  of  the  United  States. 

27  Montgomery's  History  of  the  United  States. 

28  Scudder's  New  History  of  the  United  States. 
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29  Gordy'8  History  of  the  United  States. 

30  McMaster's  History  of  the  United  States. 

31  Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary. 

32  Worcester's  Dictionary. 

33  Frye's  Elements  of  Geography. 

34  Frye's  Grammar  School  Geography. 

35  Rand  McNally's  Elementary  Geography. 

36  Rand  McNally's  Grammar  School  Geography. 

37  Tarbeirs  Introductory  Geography. 

38  Tarbeirs  Complete  School  Geograpny. 

39  Redway's  Natural  Elementary  Geography. 

40  Redway's  Natural  Advanced  Geography. 

41  Morton's  Elementary  Geography. 

42  Morton's  Complete  Geography. 

43  Tarr  ft  McMurry's  Home  Geography  and  Earth.  ^  3, 

44  Tarr  ft  McMurry's  North  America.  I  Book* 

45  Tarr  ft  McMurry's  Europe  and  Other  Continents.  J  Series 

46  Tarr  ft  McMurry's  Home  Geography. 

47  Tarr  ft  McMurry's  The  Earth  as  a  Whole.  5, 

48  Tarr  ft  McMurry's  North  America.  j.  Book 

49  Tarr  ft  McMurry's  Europe  and  South  America.  Series 

50  Tarr  ft  McMurry's  Asia  and  Africa,  etc. 

51  1  homaa'  New  History  of  the  United  States. 

52  Jepson's  New  Standard  Music  Reader,  Book  5. 

53  Jepson's  New  Standard  Music  Reader,  Book  6. 

54  Gordy's  Grammar  Lessons. 

56  Cyr's  Graded  First  Reader. 

57  Cyr's  Graded  Advanced  First  Reader. 

58  Cyr's  Graded  Second  Reader. 

59  Cyr's  Graded  Third  Reader. 

60  Cyr's  Graded  Fourth  Reader. 

61  Cyr's  Graded  Fifth  Reader. 

62  Cyr's  Graded  Sixth  Reader. 

63  Cyr's  Graded  Seventh  Reader. 

64  Cyr's  Graded  Eighth  Reader. 

65  Blalsdell's  Child  Life  Primer. 

66  Blalsdell's  Child  Life.  First  Reader. 

67  Blalsdell's  Child  Life,  Second  Reader. 

68  Blalsdell's  Child  Life.  Third  Reader. 

69  Blalsdell's  Child  Life,  Fourth  Reader. 

70  Blalsdell's  Child  Life,  Fifth  Reader. 

71  J.  ft  B.  Graded  Literature,  First  Reader. 

72  J.  ft  B.  Graded  Literature,  Second  Reader. 
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73  J.  &  B.  Graded  Literature,  Third  Reader. 

74  J.  &  B.  Graded  Literature,  Fourth  Reader. 

75  J.  &  B.  Graded  Literature,  Fifth  Reader. 

76  The  Arnold  Primer. 

77  Stepping  Stones  First  Reader. 

78  Stepping  Stones  Second  Reader. 

79  Stepping  Stones  Third  Reader. 

80  Stepping  Stones  Fourth  Reader. 

81  Stepping  Stones  Fifth  Reader. 

82  Baldwin's  Primer. 

83  Baldwin's  First  Reader. 

84  Baldwin's  Second  Reader. 

85  Baldwin's  Third  Reader. 

86  Baldwin's  Fourth  Reader. 

87  Baldwin's  Fifth  Reader. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


Names  of  Books.  Authors. 

Alice  In  Wonderland  Carroll 

Around  the  World,  Book  I  Carroll 

Around  the  World,  Book  II  Carroll 

Advanced  Geography   Potter 

Aesop's  Fables  and  Mother  Goose  Nash 

American  Indians   Star 

Anderson's  Fairy  Tales  Turpln 

Black  Beauty   »  Sewell 

Beginner's  Reader   Bass 

Bird  World   Stickney-Hoffman 

Book  of  Nature  Myths  Holbrook 

Bird  Life  Stories  Weed 

Commercial  Geography  (See  Geog.  of  Commerce)  Tlldeu 

Child's  Garden  of  Verse  Stevenson 

Child's  Stories  from  the  Masters  Manefee 

Classic  Fables   Turpln 

Children  of  the  Cliff  Wily  ft  Edlck 

Dog  of  Flanders  Ramee 

Every  Day  English  Rankin 

Essentials  of  English  Grammar  Whitney 

Each  and  All  Andrews 

Elementary  English  Composition  Scott  and  Denney 

Elementary  American  History  Montgomery 

Eskimo  Stories   Smith 
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England's  Story   Tappen 

Early  Cave  Men.  The  Dopp 

Easy  Experiments  in  Physics  Smith 

Eugene  Field  Reader  Harris 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur  Johonnot 

First  Book  in  American  History  Eggleston 

First  Book  In  Physical  Geography  Tarr 

Frldtjof  Nansen  Bull 

First  Book  of  Birds  Miller 

First  Year  Nature  Book  Beebe 

Finch  Primer  Finch 

From  September  to  June  with  Nature  Warren 

Friends  and  Helpers  Eddy 

First  Steps  In  the  History  of  Our  Country  Mowry 

Four  Old  Greeks  Hall 

First  Book  In  Business  Methods  Teller-Brown 

Famous  Legends  Grormnelln 

Government  of  the  Citizen  Ashley 

Geographical  Nature  Study  Payne 

Geography  of  Commerce  Tilden 

Graded  Lessons  in  Physiology  Krohn 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  Turpin 

How  We  Are  Clothed  Chamberlain 

How  We  Are  Fed  Chamberlain 

History  of  the  United  States  and  Its  People  Eggleston 

How  to  Keep  Well  Blaisdell 

History  of  the  English  Language  Micklejohn 

Higher  Lessons  in  English  Reed  and  Kellogg 

How  the  United  States  Became  a  Nation  Fiske 

Hero  Stories  from  American  History  Blaisdell-Ball 

History  of  the  United  States  Thomas 

Heroes  of  Myth  Gilbert 

Heroes  of  Chivalry  Gilbert 

How  the  People  Rule  Hoxie 

Industrial  Primary  Arithmetic  Baldwin 

Inductive  Geography,  The,  Elementary  Dean  and  Davis 

Inductive  Geography.  The,  Advanced  Dean  and  Davis 

In  Mythland   Beck  with 

Japanese  Fairy  Tales,  Ist  Series  Wllliston 

King  Arthur  and  His  Court  Greene 

King  Arthur  and  His  Knights  Radford 

Language  Through  Nature,  Literature  and  Art  Purdue  and  Griswold 

Little  People's  Reader  Hodkins 

Longman's  School  Geography  Chlsholm  and  Leete 
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Little  Nell  Dickens 

Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe  Yonge 

Leaders  of  American  History  Gordy 

Lady  of  the  Lake  Scott 

Longman's  English  Grammar  Smith 

Mental  Arithmetic   Bally 

Mental  Arithmetic   Wentworth 

Mental  Arithmetic   Milne 

Man  Without  a  Country  Hale 

Modern  English  Grammar  Buehler 

Mother  Goose  Village..  Bigham 

Nature's  Bjrways  Ford 

Nature  Study  in  Elementary  Schools,  Book  I  Wilson 

Nature  Study  In  Elementary  Schools,  Book  II  Wilson 

Norse  Gods  and  Heroes  ,  Klingensmith 

New  Franklin  Arithmetic,  Second  Book  Seaver 

Old  Time  Stories  Retold  Smyth 

Our  World  Reader  No.  1  Hall 

Our  First  School  Book  Ferris 

Our  Countr3r*s  Story  Tappan 

Overall  Boys,  The  Grover 

Outdoor  Primer  Grover 

Picturesque  Geographical  Reader,  Book  I  King 

Primer  of  Health  Stowell 

Practical  Exercises  in  English  Buehler 

Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  I  Spear 

Plants  and  Their  Children  Dana 

Primer  of  Work  and  Play  Alger 

Picture  Study,  Book  1  Wilson 

Picture  Study,  Book  2  Wilson 

Pioneers  on  Land  and  Sea  McMurry 

Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  McMurry 

Reed's  Primary  Speller  Reed 

Rational  Speller   Diamond 

Rational  Spelling  Book  1  Rice 

Rational  Spelling  Book  2  Rice 

Studies  in  English  Walsh,  Greenwood 

Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer  Glover 

Story  of  American  History,  The  Blaisdell 

Story  from  the  Poets  Atwater 

Sight  Arfthmetlc   Bradbury 

Stories  of  Starland  Proctoi 

Study  of  Words  Trench 

Stories  from  English  History  Blaisdel] 
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Seven  Little  Sisters  Andrews 

Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Andrews 

Stories  of  Pioneer  Life  Bass 

Stories  of  Ohio  Howell 

Stories  of  New  Jersey  Stockton 

Stories  of  Old  Bay  State  Brooks 

Stories  of  Woods  and  Fields  Brown 

Side  Lights  on  American  History,  Volume  I  Elson 

Side  Lights  on  American  History,  Volume  II  Elson 

Squirrels  and  Other  B^ir  Bearers  Burroughs 

Stories  of  Long  Ago  Kupfer 

Stories  of  New  Haven  (out  of  print)  Baldwin 

School  Physiology   Conn 

Steps  in  English,  Book  2  Wright 

Stories  of  Plants  and  Animals  Wright 

Stories  of  Earth  and  Sky  Wright 

Stories  of  Birds  and  Beasts  Wright 

School  History  of  the  United  States  Mace 

Short  History  of  United  states  Channln:? 

*  Stories  from  American  History.  *  Turrjin 

Short  Stories  from  American  History  Blaisdell  and  Ball 

Typical  Tales  from  Shakespeare  Raymond 

Ten  Boys  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now  Andrews 

Thought  Reader,  The,  Book  I.  Summers 

True  Tales  of  Bird  and  Beast  

Tree  Dwellers,  The  Dopp 

Text  Book  of  American  History  Chancellor 

Three  Years  with  the  Poets  Hazard 

Uncle  Robert's  Geography,  Part  III  Parker 

Word  Building  Kellogg  and  Re<^d 

Werner  Arithemtic,  Book  I  Hall 

Ways  of  Wood  Folk  Long 

Wilderness  Ways  Long 

Wandering  Heroes  Gilbert 

Wlde-Awake  Primer  Murray 

Young  Citizen   Dola 

Young  American  Judson 
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Names  of  Books. 
All  The  Yeab  Round  (Strong) 
Part    I.  Autumn. 
Part  II.  Winter. 
Part  III.  Spring. 

American  Orations  (Johnston)  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 

Vol.    I.   Colonialism,  Constitutional  Ctovemment,  Etc. 
Vol.  II.   The  Anti-Slavery  Struggle. 
Vol.  III.   The  Anti-Slavery  Struggle  (Continued). 
Vol.  IV.   Civil  War  and  Reconstruction. 

The  Art  Literature  Readers  Adkinson,  Mentzer  ft  Grover 

Primer. 
Book  1. 
Book  2. 


The  Blodgett  Readers  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  Blodgett  Primer. 
The  Blodgett  First  Reader. 

Child  Life  (Blaisdell)  Macmillan 

(All  books  in  this  series  which  are  not  now 
on  the  Text  Book  list) 

Choice  Literature  (Williams)  *  American  Book  Co. 


Book  1,  for  Primary  Grades. 
Book  2,  for  Primary  Grades. 
Book  1,  for  Intermediate  Grades. 
Book  2,  for  Intermediate  Grades. 
Book  1,  for  Grammar  Grades. 
Book  2,  for  Grammar  Grades. 
Literature  for  Fifth  Reader  Grades. 

Classics  for  Children  Glnn  ft  Co. 

Aesop's  Fables,  Stickney. 

Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  First  Series.  Stickney. 
Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  Second  Series,  Stickney. 
Bimbi,  Ramee. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Montgomery. 
-  Burt's  Stories  from  Plato,  Burt 
Chesterfield's  Letters,  Ginn. 


Publishers. 
Ginn  ft  Co. 
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Chamlsso:  Peter  Schlemlhl,  Alger. 
Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 
DeFoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Lambert 
Dickon's  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  McRae. 
Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha,  Wheaton. 
Epictetus,  Ginn. 

Fiske  Irving's  Washington  and  His  Country. 

Francillon's  Gods  and  Heroes. 

Franklin:  His  Life,  by  Himself,  Montgomery. 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Part  I.,  Wiltse. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Part  II.,  Wiltse. 

Grote  and  Segur's  Two  Great  Retreats. 

Hale's  Arabian  Nights. 

Hatim  Tai,  Alger. 

Heidi,  Dole. 

Heroic  Ballads,  Montgomery. 

Hudson  and  Lamb's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Jefferies'  Sir  Bevis,  Kelley. 

Johnson's  Rasselas. 

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes,  Tetlow. 

Kingsley's  Water  Babies.  Stickney. 

Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Litchfield's  Nine  Worlds. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  Ginn. 

Martineau's  Peasant  and  Prince. 

Picclola,  Alger. 

Plutarch's  Lives,  Ginn. 

Ruskln's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Selections,  Ruskin,  Ginn. 

Scott's  Guy  Mannering,  Yonge. 

Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Yonge. 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Ginn. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Allen. 

Scott's  Marmion,  Montgomery. 

Scott's  Old  Mortality,  Montgomery. 

Scott's  Quentin  Durward,  Yonge. 

Scott's  Rob  Roy,  Yonge. 

Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Ginn. 

Scott's  Talisman,  Holbrook. 

Selections  for  Memorizing,  Williams  and  Foster. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  BlaisdelL 

Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 
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Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Stickney. 

Undine,  Alger. 

White's  Shelborne,  Morse. 


Ctb*b  Dbaicatio  Readebs  

Cyr's  Dramatic  First  Reader. 


Ginn  ft  Ck>. 


Ctb's  Graded  Abt  Readers  

Cyr's  Advanced  First  Reader. 
.   Cyr'B  Graded  Art  Reader,  Book  2. 


Ginn  ft  Co. 


Dodge's  Geographies  

Dodge  Elementary  Geography. 
Dodge  Advanced  Geography. 


Rand,  McNally  ft  Co. 


Eclectic  School  Reading 


American  Book  Co. 


Lane's  Stories  for  Children. 
Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables. 
Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold. 
Baldwin's  Old  Stories  of  the  East 
Baldwin's  Old  Greek  Stories. 
Bradish's  Old  Norse  Stories. 

Shaw's  Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands. 
Shaw's  Discoveries  and  Explorers. 
Marwick  and  Smith's  The  True  Citizen. 
Krout's  Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
DeFoe's  Robinson  Cruso,  Stephens. 
Clark's  Arabian  Nights. 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure. 

Pyle's  Prose  and  Verse  for  Children. 

Person's  Our  Country  in  Prose  and  Poem. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Chosen  People. 

Guerber*s  Story  of  the  Greeks. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Romans. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  English. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

Guerber's  Story  of  the  Great  Republic. 

Clarke's  Story  of  Troy. 

Clarke's  Story  of  Aeneas. 

Clarke's  Story  of  Caesar. 

Clarke's  Story  of  Ulysses. 

Scott's  Kenilworth,  Norris. 
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Scott's  Quentin  Dnrward,  Norrls. 

Scott's  Talisman,  Dewey. 

Dickon's  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Kirk. 

Kelly's  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors. 

Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children. 

Needham's  Outdoor  Studies. 

Holder's  Stories  of  Animal  Life. 

Holbrook's  'Round  the  Year  In  Myth  and  Song. 

Morris*  Scripture  Readings. 

Rlckoff's  Supplementary  First  Reader. 

Rolfe's  Fairy  Tales. 

SchaefPer's  Bible  Readings  for  Schools. 

Bakewell's  True  Fairy  Stories. 

Logle  and  Luke's  Story  Reader. 

Dickon's  Little  Nell,  Grordon. 

Arnold's  Stories  of  Ancient  People. 

Baldwin's  Discoveries  of  the  Old  Northwest. 

Baldwin's  Conquests  of  the  Old  Northwest. 

Horn  and  Scoble's  Stories  of  Great  Artists. 

Pitman's  Stories  of  Old  France. 

Abbott's  Boy  on  a  Farm. 

Bartlett's  Animals  at  Home. 

Brandlsh's  Stories  of  Country  Life. 

Krout's  Two  Girls  In  China. 

Wlnterbum's  The  Spanish  In  the  Southwest. 

English  Classics  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

This  list  Includes  about  three  hundred  different  Books. 
See  catalogue. 

Five-Cent  Classics  Educational  Publishing  Co. 

This  list  Includes  about  one  hundred  different  books. 
See  catalogue. 

The  Folk  Lore  Readebs  Adklnson,  Mentzer  ft  Orover 

Primer. 
Book  1. 
Book  2. 

Four  Great  Americans  (Baldwin)  American  Book  Co. 

Four  Great  Americans: 

Washington,  Franklin,  Webster,  Lincoln. 
Four  American  Patriots: 

Henry,  Hamilton,  Jackson,  Grant. 
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Four  American  Naval  Heroes: 

Jones.  Perry,  Farragut,  Dewey. 
Four  American  Poets: 

Bryant.  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes. 
Four  Famous  American  Writers: 

Irving,  Poe,  Lowell,  Taylor. 
Four  American  Pioneers: 

Boone,  Clark.  Crockett,  Carson. 
Great  American  Educators: 

Mann,  Lyon,  Paige,  Barnard,  Sheldon,  Wickersham,  Baterman. 
Filbrick. 
Four  American  Explorers: 

Lewis,  Clark.  Fremont,  Kane. 
Four  American  Inventors: 

Whitney.  Fulton,  Morse,  Edison. 
Four  American  Indians. 

Geogbaphy  by  Gbades  (Dodge)  Rand,  McNally  ft  Co. 

Book  1,  Home  Geography. 

Book  2,  Elements  of  Continental  Geography. 

Book  4,  Comparative  Geography  of  the  Continents. 

Geogbaphical  Readers  (Carpenter)  American  Book  Co. 

Asia. 

North  America. 
South  America. 
Europe. 

Australia:  Our  Colonies  and  Other  Islands  of  the  Sea. 

Gbadeo  Litebatube  (Judson  and  Bender)  Maynard,  Merrill  ft  Co. 

Sixth  Book. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Book  Combined. 
Seventh  Book. 
Eighth  Book. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Book  Combined. 

Gbaded  City  Spellebs  (Chandeler)  Macmlllan  ft  Co. 

Book  1,  for  Second  Year  Grade.   Part  1. 
Book  1,  for  Second  Year  Grade.   Part  2. 
Book  2,  for  Third  Year  Grade.   Part  1. 
Book  2.  for  Third  Year  Grade.   Part  2. 
Book  3,  for  Fourth  Year  Grade.   Part  1. 
Book  3,  for  Fourth  Year  Grade.   Part  2. 
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Book  4.  for  Fifth  Year  Grade. 
Book  5,  for  Sixth  Year  Grade. 
Book  6,  for  Seventh  Year  Grade. 


Hawthobne  Readers 


Globe  School  Book  Co. 


First  Reader— Little  Folk  Tales. 
Second  Reader — Story  Land. 
Third  Reader — ^From  Many  Lands. 

Fourth  Reader — Nature  and  Life,  also  In  Parts  I.  and  II. 
Fifth  Reader — ^Literature,  also  in  Parts  I.  and  II. 

Heabt  of  Oak  (Norton)  D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co. 

Volume     I.  .... 

Volume  II. 

Volume  III. 

Volume  IV. 

Volume  V. 

Volume  VI. 

Volume  VII. 

The  Heath  Readers  D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co. 

The  Heath  Primer. 
The  Heath  First  Reader. 
The  Heath  Second  Reader. 
The  Heath  Third  Reader. 
The  Heath  Fourth  Reader. 
The  Heath  Fifth  Reader. 
The  Heath  Sixth  Reader. 

The  Jones  Series  of  Readers  Glnn  ft  Co. 

Forst  Book. 
Second  Book. 
Third  Book. 
Fourth  Book. 
Fifth  Book. 

The  Jones  Readers  by  Grades  Glnn  ft  Ca 


Book  1. 
Book  2. 
Book  3. 
Book  4. 
Book  5. 
Book  6. 
Book  7. 
'^ook  8. 
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Lights  to  Litebatube 
five-book  sebies. 
Holton  Primer. 
Book  1. 
Book  2. 
"    Book  3. 
Book  4. 
Book  5. 


Rand,  McNally  ft  Co. 


EIGHT-BOOK  SEBIES. 

Holton  Primer. 


Book  1. 
Book  2. 
Book  3. 
Book  4. 
Book  5. 
Book  6. 
Book  7. 
Book  8. 


The  Mobse  Sebies  of  Readebs 


Silver,  Burdett  ft  Co. 


First  Reader. 
Second  Reader. 
Third  Reader. 
Fourth  Reader. 
Fifth  Reader. 

Natube  /Sebies  (Bass)    D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co. 

Animal  Life. 
^  Plant  Life. 

New  Centuby  i^EADEBS  Rand,  McNally  ft  Co. 

First  Reader. 
Second  Reader. 
Third  Reader. 
Fourth  Reader. 
Fifth  Reader. 
Sixth  Reader. 
Seventh  Reader. 
Eighth  Reader. 

New  Cextuby  Histobical  Readebs  Silver,  Burdett  ft  Co. 

Book  1,  Indians  and  Pioneers,  Dutton. 
Book  2,  The  Colonies,  Dutton. 

Book  3,  Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  England,  Burton. 

New  Centuby  Readebs  (Thompson)  Silver,  Burdett  ft  Co. 

Book  1,  For  Childhood  Days. 
Book  2,  Fairy  Tales  and  Fables. 
Book  3,  Nature,  Myth  and  Story. 
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New  Educational  Readers  (D.  and  Van  S.) 


American  Book  Co. 


Book  1. 
Book  2. 
Book  3. 
Book  4. 


Nichols  Peogbessive  Arithmetic 


Thompson,  Brown  A  Co. 


Book  1. 
Book  2. 
Book  3. 


Pocket  American  and  English  Classics 


Macmillan  ft  Co. 


Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

Browning's  Shorter  Poems. 

Browning,  Mrs.,  Poems  (Selected). 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

Byron's  Shorter  Poems. 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Chaucer's  Prologue  and  Knights  Tale. 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Cooper's  The  Deerslayer. 

Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

De  Quincy's  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater. 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite. 

Early  American  Orations.  1760-1824. 

Edwards*  (Jonathan)  Sermons. 

Eliot's  Silas  Mamer. 

Epocn-making  Papers  in  United  States  History. 

Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Hawthorne's  Twice-told  Tales  (Selections  from). 

Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith. 

Irving's  The  Alhambra. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

Lowell's  The  Visions  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Hastings. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Lord  Clive. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton. 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson. 
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Milton's  Comus  and  Other  Poems. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I.  and  II. 
Old  English  Ballads. 
Palgarve's  Golden  Treasury. 

Plutarch's  Lives  (Caesar,  Brutus  and  Mark  Antony). 
Poe's  Poems. 

Pope's  Prose  Tales  (Selections  from). 
Pope's  Homer's  Iliad. 
Ruskln's  Sesame  and  Lilies. 
Scott's  Ivanhoe. 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
Scott's  Marmion. 
Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It. 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night. 
Shelley  and  Keats:  Poems. 
Southern  Poets:  Selections. 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  Book  1. 
Stevenson's  Treasure  Island, 
'lennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King. 
Tennyson's  The  Princess. 
Tennyson's  Shorter  Poems. 
Woolman's  Journal. 
Wordsworth's  Shorter  Poems. 

RiVEBSIDE  LlTEBATUBE  HoUghtOU,  MlflQlu  ft  CO. 

This  list  Includes  about  200  different  books.  See  Catalogue. 
School  Reading  by  Qbades  (Baldwin)  American  Book  Co. 


The  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  Stevenson. 

The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,  Pyle. 

The  Boy  General,  Custer  and  Burt 

The  Howell's  Story  Book,  Howells. 

Herakles,  The  Hero  of  Thebes,  Burt  and  Ragesln. 


Book  6. 
i50ok  7. 
Book  8. 


Scbibneb's  Series  of  School  Reading 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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Lobo,  Rag  and  Vixen,  Thompson. 

The  Gable  Story  Book,  Burt  and  Cable. 

Odysseus,  The  Hero  of  Ithaca,  Burt 

Tl^e  Eugene  Field  Book,  Burt  and  Cable. 

Twelve  Naval  Captains,  Seawell. 

Poems  of  American  Patriotism,  Matthews. 

Fanciful  Tales,  Stockton. 

The  Hoosier  School  Boy,  Eggleston. 

Children's  Stories  in  American  Literature,  1660-1860,  Wright 

Children's  Stories  in  American  Literature,  1860-1896.  Wright 

Kroy  and  Johnny  Bear,  Thompson. 

Don  Quixote  De  Le  Manche. 

Around  the  World  in  the  Sloop  Spray. 

Hero  Tales  Told  in  School. 

The  Lanier  Book. 

The  Roosevelt  Book. 

The  Van  Dyke  Book. 

SMriH's  ABrrHMETics  Oinn  ft  Co. 

Smith's  Primary  Arithmetic. 
Smith's  Intermediate  Arithmetic. 
Smith's  Advanced  Arithmetic. 
Smith's  Practical  Arithmetic. 
Grammar  School  Arithmetic 

»■ 

SouBCE  Readers  in  American  History  (Hart)  The  MacmiUan  Co. 

Vol.    I.   Colonial  Children. 

Vol.   II.   Camps  and  Camp  Fires  of  the  Revolution. 
Vol.  III.   How  Our  Grandfathers  Lived. 
Vol.  IV.   The  Romance  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  Southworth  ft  Stone  Arithmetics  BenJ.  H.  Sanborn  ft  Co. 

Book  1. 
Book  2. 
Book  3. 

Standard  Literature  Readers  University  Publishing  Ca 

1.  Cooper's  The  Spy. 

2.  Cooper's  The  Pilot 

3.  Scott's  Rob  Roy. 

4.  Irving's  Alhambra. 

5.  Dlcken's  Christmas  Stories. 

6.  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  etc. 

7.  Scott's  Kenilworth. 
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8.  Cooper's  The  Deerslayer. 

9.  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

10.  Kennedy's  Horse-Shoe  Robinson. 

11.  Byron's  The  Prisoner  of  Chlllon,  etc. 

12.  Bulwer-Lytton's  Harold. 

13.  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 

14.  Dickon's  Paul  Dombey. 

15.  Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales. 

16.  Hawthorne's  A  Wonder  Book. 

17.  Irvlng's  The  Sketch  Book. 

18.  Hugo's  Ninety-Three. 

19.  Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 

20.  Hawthorne's  Snow  Image  and  Other  Twice  Told  Tales. 

21.  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

22.  Dickens'  Llttie  Nell. 

23.  Irvlng's  Knickerbocker  Stories. 

24.  Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

25.  De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe. 

26.  Poem's  of  Knightly  Adventure. 

27.  Cooper's  The  Water  Witch. 

28.  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

29.  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

30.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

31.  Sewell's  Black  Beauty. 

32.  Slmm's  The  Temassee. 
o3.  Klngsley's  Westward,  Ho! 

34.  Verne's  Round  the  World  In  80  Days. 

35.  Wyss'  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

36.  Dickens'  David  Copperfield's  Childhood. 

37.  Longfellow's  The  Songs  of  Hiawatha. 

38.  Bulwer-Lytton's  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 

39.  Fairy  Tales. 

40.  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrels. 

41.  The  Peasant  and  Prince. 

42.  Five  Great  Authors. 

43.  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

44.  The  Dutchman's  Fireside. 

45.  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

46.  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair. 

47.  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standlsh  and  Other  Poems. 

48.  Goldsmith's  Gray,  Burns  and  Other  Romantic  Poets. 

49.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

50.  Scott's  Waverly. 
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51.  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 

52.  Hans  Andersen's  Best  Stories. 
o8.  Shakespeare's  Macbeth. 

54.  Tennyson's  The  Princess. 

55.  Grimm's  Best  Stories. 

56.  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette. 

57.  Goulding's  Young  Marooners. 

58.  Prose,  Poem  and  Stories. 

59.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers. 

60.  Dicken's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

Stepping  Stones  to  Amebican  Literature  (Arnold).  Silver,  Burdett  ft  Co. 
A  Reader  for  Fifth  Grades. 
A  Header  for  Sixth  Grades. 
A  Reader  for  Seventh  Grades. 
A  Reader  for  Higher  Grades. 
Learning  to  Read. 

Study  and  Story  Nature  Readers  (Stlckney)  Ginn  ft  Co. 

Earth  and  Sky,  First  Reader. 
Earta  and  Sky,  Second  Reader. 
Earth  and  Sky,  Third  Reader. 
Pets  and  Companions. 
Bird  World. 

Ten-Cent  Classic  Series  Educational  Publishing  Co. 

This  list  includes  about  100  different  Books. 
See  Catalogue. 

Text  Books  of  Art  Education  Prang  ft  Co. 

Book  1,  First  Year. 
Book  2,  Second  Year. 
Book  3,  Third  Year. 
Book  4,  Fourth  Year. 
Book  5,  Fifth  Year. 
Book  6,  Sixth  Year. 

Wake  Robin  Series  of  Biography  Silver,  Burdett  ft  Co. 

Vol.     L    Second  Reader  Vocabulary. 

Vol.    n.   Third  Reader  Vocabulary. 

Vol.  in.    Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  Vocabulary. 

World  and  Its  People  Silver,  Burdett  ft  Co. 

Book    1,  First  Lessons. 

Book   2,  Glimpses  of  the  World. 

Book   3,  Our  Own  Country. 
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Book  4,  Our  American  Neighbors. 

Book  5,  Modem  Europe. 

Book  6,  Life  in  Asia. 

Book  7,  Views  in  Africa. 


Also  in  Parts  1  and  2  (separate). 


Book   8,  Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea. 

Book   9.  Hawaii  and  Its  People. 

Book  10,  The  South  American  Republics. 

Book  11,  The  Story  of  the  Philippines. 

Book  12,  Porto  Rico,  The  Land  of  the  Rich  Port 

Young  Folks  Library  of  Choice  Lfterature  Educational  Pub.  Co. 

Aesop's  Fables. 
Buds,  Stems  and  Roots. 
Dombey  &  Son. 
Friends  of  the  Field. 
Flower  Friends. 
Grandfather's  Chair. 
Great  Inventors. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 
House  of  Seven  Gables. 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book — ^Vol.  I,  II,  and  III. 

Legends  of  Norseland. 

Little  Nell. 

Our  Authors. 

Stories  of  Great  Men. 

Stories  of  Old  Germany. 

Stories  from  Garden  and  Field. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

Tanglewood  Tales. 

Twice  Told  Tales. 

Wonder  Book. 

Youth's  Companion  Series  *  Ginn  A  Co. 

The  Wide  World. 
Northern  Europe.  • 
under  Sunny  Skies, 
loward  the  Rising  Sun. 
Strange  Lands  Near  Home. 
Triumphs  of  Science. 
Industries  of  To-Day. 
Ship  of  State. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS- 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Names  of  Books.  Authors. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric...  Lockwood  ft  Eknerson 

English  and  American  Literature  Shaw 

English  Composition,  Elementary  Scott  ft  Denny 

English  Literature  and  Composition  Webster 

First  Book  in  Old  English  Cook 

Foundation  of  Rhetoric  Hill 

Inductive  Lessons  in  Rhetoric  «...  .Lewis 

Introduction  to  English  History  Pancoast 

Lessons  in  English  Lockwood 

Modern  Composition  and  Rhetoric  Smith  ft  Thomas 

Paragraph  Writing  Scott  ft  Denny 

Poetics  Aristotle 

Practical  Exercises  in  English  Buehler 

Practical  Rhetoric  *  Quackenboe 

Principles  of  Argumentation  Baker 

School  English   Batlei 

Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist  Monlion 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Abbott    Scott 

As  You  Like  It  Shakespeare 

Birds  and  Bees  Burroughs 

Bunker  Hill  Oration  Websrer 

Canterbury  Tales  Chaucer 

Childe  Harold   Byron 

Christmas  Carol   I  Dickens 

Conciliation    Burk 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  LouKfellow 

Essays    Bacon 

Essays  on  Lord  Clive  Macaulay 

Essay  on  Burns    Carlyle 

Essay  on  Blia    Lamb 

Essay  on  Byron  Macaulay 

Essay  on  Milton  and  Addison  Macaulay 
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Essay  on  Johnson  Macaulay 

Essays,  Select   Macaulay 

Evangeline    Longfellow 

Fortunes  of  the  Republic  Emerson 

Gettysburg  Speech,  etc  Lincoln 

Hamlet    Shakespeare 

Hero  as  a  Prophet  Carlyle 

History  of  Plague  in  London  DeFoe 

Historical  Essays   Macaulay 

House  of  Seven  Qables  Hawthorne 

Hunting  of  the  Deer  Warner 

Greek  Heroes   Kingsley 

Idylls  of  the  King  Tennyson 

Illiad.  Books  1,  6,  22,  24  Pope 

Ivanhoe    Scott 

Joan  of  Arc  ;  DcQulncy 

Julius  Caesar  Shakespeare 

Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  Scott 

Lars  Taylor 

Last  of  the  Mohicans  Cooper 

Lyrics    Milton 

Macbeth   Shakespeare 

Marmion    Scott 

Merchant  of  Venice  Shakespeare 

Midsummer's  Night's  Dream  Shakespeare 

Nelson,  Life  of  Sou  they 

Palamon  and  Arcite  Dryden 

Paradise  Lost  Milton 

Princess   Tennyson 

Revolt  of  the  Tartars  DeQulncy 

Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  Coleridge 

Selections   Addison  and  Goldsmith 

Selections  Coleridge  and  Burns 

Selections    Browning 

Selections   Edwin  Arnold 

Selections    Ruskin 

Selections    Wordsworth 

Selections    Webster 

Selections   Matthew  Arnold 

Selections  from  Irving  Thomas 

Selections  from  American  Authors  

Silas  Mamer   Eliot 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Addison 
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Snowbound    WWttier 

Sohrab  and  Rustum  Arnold 

Speeches  i   Burk 

Succession  of  Forest  Trees  Thoreau 

Tales  of  the  White  Hills  Hawthorne 

Tales  of  Wayside  Inn  Longfellow 

Tales  of  a  Traveler  Irving 

Talisman    Scott 

Tempest  Shakespeare 

Twelfth  Night  Shakespeare 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  Goldsmith 

Vision  of  Sir  Lounfal  Lowell 

Woodstock    Scott 

Life  of  Goldsmith  Irving 

Treasure  Island  Stevenson 

Four  English  Poems  Syle 

GERMAN. 

Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  der  Grossen  Freytag 

Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts  Eichendorff 

Aus  Meiner  Welt  Melssner 

Bilder  buch  ohne  Bilder  Andersen 

Bilder  Aus  der  Deutschen  Llteratur  Keller 

Das  Deutsche  Buch  fur  Anfanger  Schrakamp  and  Van  Daell 

Der  Schwiegersohn   Baumbach 

Der  Zwerg  Nase  Hauff 

Die  Eisjungfrau  und  andere  Geschlchten  Andersen 

Die  Nonna   Baumbach 

Die  Journal isten   Freytag 

Die  Harzreise   Heine 

Einer  muss  heiraten  Wllhelm 

Ekkehard    Scheffcl 

Elements  of  German  Language,  Parts  1  and  2  Schmits 

Frau  Sorge   Sudermann 

German  Reader  Brandt 

German  Lessons,  Eisenbach  Collar 

Germelshausen    Gterstacker 

German  Grammar,  Brief  Whitney 

German  Exercises  on  the  Immensee  Hatfield 

German  Dictionary   Heath 

German  Reader,  Introductory  Whitney 

German  Composition   Harris 
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German  Grammar  Melssner 

German  Grammar   ,...Huss 

Germany  and  the  Germans  Lodermann 

Gluck  Auf  Muller  and  Wenckebach 

Hermann  and  Dorothea   Goethe 

Hoher  als  die  Kirche  Hlllern 

Immensee   Storm 

Irrahrten   Gerstacker 

Jungfrau  von  Orleans  Schiller 

L'Arrabbiata    Heyse 

Maerchen    Grimm 

Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  1  Guerder 

Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  2  Guerber 

Maria  Stuart   Schiller 

Minna  von  Barnhelm  Lesslng 

Peter  Schlemihl   Ghamlsso 

Rosenresli    Spyri 

Scientific  German  Reader  Diepold 

Soli  and  Haben  Freyta^ 

Studien  und  Plauderelen   Stern 

Er  ist  nicht  eifersuchtlg  Elz 

Undine    Fouque 

Wilhelm  Tell   Schiller 

Woldnovellen   Bernhardt 

Practical  German  Grammar  Thomas 

Burg  Neideck   Rlehl 

Der  Gefrorene  Kuss,  with  Auerfach's  Auf  Wache  Roquette 

Der  Nebelungen   Walther-Hlldeguard 

Eine  Frage  Eber 

Waldschul  Meister   Rosseger 

Fritz  auf  Ferlen  Arnold 

German  Composition   Corwin 

Heimatklang   Werner 

German  Lessons   Harris 

Gustav  Adolf  in  Deutshland  Schiller 

FRENCH. 

Conscrit  de  1813  Erckmann  and  Chatrlan 

Brief  French  Grammar  Whitney 

French  Reader,  Introductory  Whitney 

French  Prose  Composition  Baillot 

Hernani    Hugo 
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Historie  de  France,  Cours  Moyne  Ange  and  Petit 

La  Cigali  ches  les  Fourmis  Legouve  and  Labiche 

La  Mare  au  Diable  Sand 

La  Petite  Fadette  Sand 

L'Abbe  Constantin  Halery 

L'Evasion  du  Due  de  Beaufort  Domaa 

Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  Moliere 

Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier  Augier 

Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  Labiche  and  Martin 

Mile,  de  la  Seigliere  Sandeau 

Modern  French  Horrics  Bowen 

Monte  Gristo  Dumas 

Quatre-Vingt-Treize    Hogo 

Short  French  Grammar  Grandgent 

Tour  du  Monde  en  Quatre-Vingt-Jours  Verne 

French  Syntax  and  Composition  Bouvet 

French  Grammar  Fraser  and  Squair 

LATIN 

Caesar's  Gallic  Wars  Allen  and  Greenough 

Coesar*s  Gallic  Wars  Kelsey 

Cicero's  Oration    Allen  and  Greenough 
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JANITORS  AND  ENGINEFRS. 

High  School,  Addison  L.  Abcll,  Head  Janitor.  68  Carmel  St   |1,000 


Assistant   750 

Francis  D.  Wiley,  Assistant,  192  Spring  St   550 

"        *'      I.  W.  Covert,  Asst.,  Morris  House,  Morris  Cove. .  .  450 

"        "      Assistant   400 

W.  H.  Wakeman,  Chief  Engineer,  Assistant  Engi- 
neer and  Fireman,  64  Henry  St   2,000 

Strong  School.  Fred'k  L.  Williams  and  Assistant,  313  Grand  Av.  1,320 

Winchester  School,  Dennis  O'Keefe  and  Asst.,  216  Mansfield  St..  1,100 

Eaton  School,  Waldo  A.  Gilbert  and  Asst.,  29  Hotchkiss  St   1,100 

Cedar  Street  School,  Hugh  J.  McManus  and  Asst.,  289  George  St.  1,100 

Orange  Street  School,  Terrance  Donahue,  13  Wall  St   1,000 

Dwight  School  and  Kindergarten,  Wilfred  C.  Talmadge,  245 

Orchard  St   900 

Horace  Day  School  and  Kindergarten,  James  S.  O'Brien,  101 

Hill  St   900 

Zunder  School,  Henry  W.  Blakeslee,  13  Park  St   900 

Roger  Sherman  School,  Frank  S.  Upson,  383  Whalley  Av   900 

Webster  School,  John  Shaughnessy,  21  Broad  St   850 

Skinner  School,  John  J.  Dillon,  22  Leonard  St   850 

Wooster  School,  Timothy  J.  O'Donnell,  28  Sylvan  Av   850 

Lovell  School  and  Kindergarten,  Charles  E.  Stanford,  102 

Nash  St   900 

Washington  School,  Charles  P.  Brown,  190  Spring  St   55G 

Welch  School,  James  H.  McGlone,  518  Chapel  St   800 

Woolsey  School,  John  W.  Hill,  61  Wolcott  St   850 

Shelton  Avenue  School,  Henry  G.  Boydston,  125  Shelton  Av   800 

Hamilton  School,  Thomas  Carney,  651  Grand  Av   850 

John  J.  Dore,  Assistant,  248  Hamilton  St   750 

Fair  Street  School,  George  W.  Porter,  44  Arthur  St   800 

Worthington  Hooker  School,  George  W.  Beebe,  465  Dixwell  Av. .  800 

Ezekiel  Cheever  School,  James  F.  Judge,  249  Crown  St   700 

Edwards  Street  School,  George  A.  Cobb,  119  Nicoll  St   700 

Hallock  Street  School,  Thomas  McKiernan.  30  Hallock  St   700 

Ferry  Street  School,  Francis  Ray,  219  English  St   700 

Dixwell  Avenue  School,  Herman  Gebel,  108  Columbus  Av   475 

Quinnipiac  Avenue  School  and  Lenox  Street  School,  Edward  N. 

Holaday,  167  Lenox  St.,  Annex   500 
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Oak  Street  School.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  307  Oak  St   400 

Davenport  Avenue  School,  John  J.  Skinner,  171  Greenwich  Av..  400 

Orchard  Street  School.  August  Weil.  65  Daggett  St   400 

Humphrey  Street  School,  Patrick  Reynolds,  41  Nicoll  St   400 

West  Street  Schocr.  Lewis  H.  Short.  89  Spring  St   400 

Greenwich  Avenue  School,  Michael  J.  Reardon,  181  Plymouth  St.  400  • 

Carlisle  Street  School.  Julia  Coxson.  158  Carlisle  St   425 

Lloyd  Street  School,  George  Davis,  138  Wolcott  St   400 

Woodward  School,  Erwin  B.  Lillie.  39  Townsend  Av   400 

Whiting  Street  School,  William  E.  Short,  190  Meadow  St   150 

Sheltou  Avenue  Annex,  Henry  G.  Boydston,  125  Shelton  Av   150 

Woodward  Annex,  Erwin  B.  Little.  39  Townsend  Av   100 

Lloyd  Street  Kindergarten.  George  Davis,  138  Wolcott  St   100 

Dixwell  Avenue  Portable.  Herman  Gebel.  168  Columbus  Av   75 

Greenwich  Avenue  Portable.  Michael  J.  Reardon,  181  Plymouth 

St   75 
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